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When  the  Athenian  sculptor  had  embodied  his  concep- 
tion of  the  hnman  form,  he  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  of  Hercules  this  legend^ 

TkvKav  ABtjvcuos  €iroi€i, 

which  I  now  adopt  as  my  motto  for  my  present  work, 
because  by  it  he  meant  to  indicate  that  he  was  still 
labouring  after,  rather  than  that  he  had  attained  to  his 
own  idea  of  perfect  strength  and  symmetry. 

If  asked  why  issue  this  new  Edition  when  the  ground 
is  already  occupied  by  the  popular  version  of  Professor 
Conington,  I  reply  because  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
that  short  and  popular  metre  is  th&  one  weak  point  in  the 
Professor's  polished  coat  of  Boman  mail ;  and  that  such 
will  be  the  final  verdict,  between  the  two  metres,  of  the 
Masters  of  the  English  language. 


DEDICATION. 


To  you,  young  men  of  our  middle  classes,  on  whom,  under 
Grod,  the  future  of  our  country  depends,  I  offer  this  new 
edition  and  corrected  version,  prepared  very  carefully  and 
especially  for  you,  of  one  of  the  most  finished  productions 
of  the  human  mind.  It  may  help  to  foster  in  you  a  habit 
of  reading,  one  of  the  great  preservatives  against  vice, 
when  you  see  how  rich  and  musical  your  own  language  is. 
What  to  me  has  been  the  cheerful  friend  of  many  days,  to 
you  may  be  the  pleasant  companion  of  an  unoccupied  hour. 
And  as  you  read  and  wonder  at  the  fictitious  scenes  of 
interest  and  beauty  which  the  heathen  poet  has  clothed 
with  such  marvellous  splendour,  be  thankful  for  the  Truth, 
which,  unknown  to  him,  has  given  to  you  a  Faith  and  a 
Beality. 

J.  M.  K. 
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PEEFACE. 


Ab  the  best  Fre&ce  I  can  offer  to  my  readers,  I  copy  the 
foUowing  from  Dr.  Beattie's  Essays : — 

"Virgil  has  mutated  many  poets,  especially  Homer, 
&om  whom  he  has  borrowed  the  plan  and  many  of  the 
sentiments,  images,  and  phrases  of  the  iEkieid ;  but  Virgil's 
style  and  manner,  and  the  nmnbers  of  his  verse  are  alto- 
gether his  own,  and  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  dignity, 
correctness,  and  delicacy,  not  to  be  met  with  in  Homer, 
or,  mdeed,  in  any  other  poet." 

*****  « 

^'.^hieas  bears  the  infirm  old  man,  his  father,  on  his 
shoxQders  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  ever  afterwards  behayes 
towards  him  as  becomes  a  son  and  a  subject,  and  speaks 
of  his  death  in  terms  of  the  utmost  tenderness  and  vene- 
ration. As  a  father  he  is  equally  affectionate,  nor  is  his 
son  deficient  in  filial  duties.  Turnus,  when  vanquished, 
condescends  to  ask  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  aged  parent, 
who  he  knows  will  be  inconsolable  for  his  loss.  The  young, 
the  gentie,  the  beautiful  Lausus  dies  in  defence  of  his 
father;  and  the  father  provoked  his  own  destruction, 
because  he  could  not  live  without  his  son,  and  wished  to 
be  laid  with  him  in  the  same  grave.  The  lamentation  of 
Evander  over  his  PaUas  transcends  all  praise.  And  nothing 
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even  in  this  poem,  the  most  pathetic  of  all  human  compo- 
sitions, is  more  moving  than  what  is  stated  of  the  gallant 
youth  Euryalus,  when,  on  undertaking  the  night  expe- 
dition, which  proved  fetal  to  him,  he  recommends  his 
helpless  parent  to  the  Trojan  prince.  Let  a  man  read 
Yirgil  with  attention  and  with  taste,  and  then  be  a  cruel 
parent  or  undutifol  child,  if  he  can." 


THE   JINEID. 


BOOK  I. 


T  WHO  but  late  with  pipe  and  pastoral  song 

Won  gentle  maids  and  charm'd  the  rustio  throng, 
Then  left  the  groves,  and  taught  the  barren  field 
To  swell  with  fruits,  or  golden  harvests  yield, 
Now  sing  of  arms  and  Troy's  great  chief,  who  bore     6 
The  ^ods  of  Ilium  to  the  Tyber's  shore. 
When  Juno's  wrath  descending  lash'd  the  main. 
And  discord  raged  upon  Laurentum's  plain : 
Whence  sprang  our  Alban  sires,  our  Latian  home, 
And  thy  proud  Capitol,  eternal  Bome.  10 

Sing,  heavenly  maid,  what  dire  offence  the  queen 
Of  courts  celestial  and  of  gods  had  seen 
In  one  for  piety  renown'd:  and  say. 
Can  mortal  passions  on  immortals  prey. 

Fronting  the  Tyber,  where  the  soimding  flood         15 
Sweeps  Libya's  sands,  an  ancient  city  stood : 
Carthage,  whose  sons  from  wealthy  Tyrus  came, 
Shone  forth  in  arms,  and  gain'd  a  nobler  name. 
Here  Juno  loved,  so  sacred  legends  tell. 
Though  Samoa  wept,  in  costlier  fanes  to  dwell:  20 
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Her  arms,  her  altar,  and  her  chariot  here. 

In  solemn  pomp  her  priestly  train  appear; 

And  here  her  thoughts  that  range  through  future  days 

Her  Libyan  chiefs  to  regal  splendour  raise. 

Opposing  which  she  heard,  so  fate  decreed,  25 

A  martial  people  should  from  Troy  proceed. 

Who,  rival  Carthage  from  her  empire  hurl'd. 

Should  know  no  limit,  and  command  the  world. 

Proudly  she  thought,  how  once  her  aid  she  bore 

To  conquering  Argos  on  the  Phrygian  shore;  30 

And  still  the  insult  work'd  within  her  mind. 

How  scomfol  youth  her  proflfer'd  realm  declined, 

When  Paris  tum'd  from  her  majestic  grace 

To  softer  beauty  and  a  fairer  face : 

Still  Ganymede  in  Hebe's  garland  dress'd,  35 

And  frail  Electra  rankled  in  her  breast 

From  hence  all  Troy  the  wrath  of  Juno  shared. 

Who  sterner  slew  where  stem  Achilles  spared: 

Through  years  storm-tossed  the  wanderer  seeks  his  home : 

From  such  yast  labour  sprang  imperial  Bome.  40 

Sicilia's  cliffe  were  feuiing  from  their  yiew 
As  through  the  waves  the  Trojan  vessels  flew, 
When  the  glad  sight  aroused  Satumia  s  hate. 
And  thus  she  mused:  Shall  Juno  yield  to  fate? 
Pallas  could  all  the  temx)est's  force  command,  45 

Nay,  launch  Jove's  awful  thunder  from  her  hand. 
Avenge  on  Greece  her  once  polluted  fane. 
Scatter  the  vessels,  and  upturn  the  main. 
Stout  Ajax  fling  ux)on  a  pointed  rock. 
Hissing  with  flames,  and  lifeless  from  the  shock;        50 
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But  I  who  march  in  majesty  on  high. 
Consort  of  Jove,  and  empress  of  the  sky. 
War  with  one  race:  0  who  shall  hence  adore 
My  slighted  deity,  my  aid  implore  ? 

Thns  mnsed  the  goddess,  and  to  fury  wrought,       55 
The  birth-place  of  the  winds,  iGolia,  sought. 
Where  -Slolns  in  gloomy  grandeur  reigns. 
Compels  the  whirlwind,  and  the  tempest  chains; 
Whilst  they  indignant  roar  the  cave  around. 
Bellow,  and  fill  the  mountain  with  the  sound:  60 

But  calm  their  king  amid  the  tumult  stands, 
Bais'd  on  a  rock,  and  all  their  rage  commands. 
His  hand  withdrawn,  in  wild  impetuous  race. 
Earth,  sea,  and  air  were  whirPd  through  empty  space. 
But  Jove,  this  dire  confusion  to  prevent,  65 

In  deepest  caves  the  daring  spirits  pent, 
Heap'd  huge  hills  on  them,  and  a  king  assigned, 
Whose  airy  sceptre  awes  each  rebel  wind. 
This  king  can  quell  the  storm,  the .  whirlwind  rein, 
Or  loose  and  pour  its  fary  on  the  main.  70 

On  whom  the  Queen  of  gods  in  suppliant  guise 
Her  arts  persuasive  and  entreaties  tries: 
"-3Eolus,  for  Jove  to  thee  the  rule  assigned, 
"  Which  smoothes  the  waters,  or  lets  loose  the  wind, 
"  A  race  I  hate  now  sails,  intent  to  save  75 

"  Its  shattered  fortunes,  o'er  the  Tuscan  wave ; 
"  To  Italy  they  bring  the  gods  of  Troy : 
*'  Unbind  thy  winds,  and  all  their  ships  destroy ; 
"  Or  drive  their  scattered  fleet  the  ocean  o'er, 
"  And  cast  their  mangled  corses  on  the  shore.  80 
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Twice  seven  young  virgins  bow  to  my  command: 

Deiopea,  fairest  of  the  band, 
"  To  thee  I  give  in  wedlock's  firm  embrace, 
"  The  beauteous  parent  of  a  beauteous  race." 

To  whom  the  King  of  tempests : '"  Queen,  'tis  thine     85 
'*  To  form  the  project,  to  complete  it  mine. 
"  To  thee  I  owe  that  storms  my  empire  own, 
"  To  thee,  that  Jove  confirms  my  airy  throne ; 
'*  To  thee,  at  blissful  banquets  to  recline, 
"  Eeceiyd  by  gods,  and  worshipped  as  divine."  90 

His  spear  the  mountain  struck:  the  winds  rush  forth. 
As  thundering  squadrons  charge,  and  scour  the  earth. 
East,  South,  and  West,  in  mighiy  tumult  roar. 
And  roll  huge  billows  on  the  sounding  shore. 
Loud  shout  the  crews,  still  louder  roars  the  main,      95 
And  groans  the  cordage  with  the  tempest's  strain. 
Dense  clouds  roll  swiftly  up  th' ethereal  steep. 
Light  fails,  and  darkness  settles  on  the  deep. 
From  pole  to  pole  loud  thunder  shakes  the  spheres, 
Fork'd  lightnings  flash,  and  instant  death  appears.    100 
E'en  great  .tineas  owns  unwonted  fear; 
Up-raised  his  hands  in  pious  form  appear: 
"  Thrice  happy  he  who  'mid  the  carnage  dies 
''  A  warrior's  death,  and  with  his  kindred  lies ! 
"  0  would  that  I  such  noble  death  had  won,  105 

Slain  by  thy  sword,  great  Tydeus'  godlike  son! 

Where  fell  Sarpedon,  Lycia's  monarch  proud; 
"  Where  e'en  stem  Hector  to  Achilles  bow'd; 
''  And  whelm'd  beneath  the  Simois'  crimson'd  wave, 
''  Troy's  mightiest  heroes  found  a  soldier's  grave ;      no 
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•'  While  to  the  main  the  purple  cnrrent  bore 
"  The  shield  and  helmet  that  her  warriors  wore." 
From  the  dark  north  the  raging  storm  preTails, 
Lifts  the  white  foam,  and  strikes  the  trembling  sails; 
The  oars  break  short,  the  ship  deserts  her  course,    115 
And  turns  a  broadside  to  the  tempest's  force. 
Crested  with  foam,  huge  mountains  towering  rise. 
Wave  breaks  on  wave,  and  thunders  to  the  skies. 
These  hang  upon  the  billows'  watery  steep. 
Those  plunge  between  them  to  the  boiling  deep:       120 
Here  in  mid  ocean  earth  laid  bare  appears, 
Here  foam  and  sand  the  seething  water  bears. 
Three  on  sunk  rocks  the  furious  south  wind  throws, 
ArsB  the  name  the  Latian  seaman  knows, 
Who  marks  them,  rising  from  the  stormy  brine,         125 
Lift  their  dark  backs  like  some  gigantic  shrine. 
Three  Eurus  drives,  too  weak  to  hold  their  course, 
On  shallow  sand-banks  with  impetuous  force: 
Fix'd  on  the  ridge  immovable  they  stand. 
Their  painted  hidls  embedded  in  the  sand.  IdO 

Where  good  Orontes  on  his  deck  is  borne 
Towers  a  huge  wave,  then  dashes  on  the  stem, 
And  whelms  the  helmsman,  from  his  rudder  torn: 
Thrice  whirl'd  around,  no  art  the  ship  can  save; 
She  reels,  then  founders  in  the  yawning  wave.  135 

Here  some  strong  swimmer  struggles  with  his  fieite. 
Where  float  the  treasures  of  the  Trojan  state; 
Hioneus,  Achates,  Abas  brave. 
And  old  Alethes,  scarce  support  the  wave; 
The  opening  seams  receive  the  hostile  shower,  140 

And  bends  the  vessel  to  the  tempest's  roar. 
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Neptune,  meanwhile,  np-bome  above  the  seas. 
With  look  seyere  the  raging  storm  snrveys. 
Beholds  his  empire  in  confosion  thrown, 
His  power  usnrp'd,  and  yet  the  realm  his  own;        145 
Sees  Troy's  great  chief  the  sport  of  every  wind. 
And  reads  the  wrath  that  fills  Satnmia's  mind. 
The  forious  winds  he  smnmon'd  to  his  side. 
And  thns  his  words  the  daring  spirits  chide:  • 
'*  Lawless  by  race,  and  rebels  from  yonr  birth,  150 

"  Shake  ye  the  heavens,  and  unbalance  earth? 
"  Whom  I^-bnt  now  these  waves  my  care  demand : 
"  Repeat  the  crime,  and  feel  my  sovereign  hand. 
'*  Hence  to  yonr  king,  and  say,  'tis  mine  to  reign 
"  With  awftd  trident  o'er  the  azure  main :  155 

*'  Wild  rocks  are  his,  your  stormy  home,  and  there 
"  Imprison'd  tempests  are  his  noble  care." 

The  deed  prevents  the  word;  the  order  goes. 
The  rebel  waves  sink  down  in  sofb  repose; 
Clouds  which  up-piled  in  heaps  chaotic  lie  160 

Disperse,  again  bright  sunshine  glads  the  sky. 
Their  powers  Cymothoe  and  Triton  show. 
And  from  the  rock  liffc  off  the  shattered  prow; 
Where  on  the  bank  the  vessel  stranded  lies, 
Neptune  himself  his  brazen  trident  plies,  165 

Then  smooths  the  surface  of  the  angry  main. 
On  light  wheels  gliding  o'er  the  glassy  plain. 
And  as  when  faction's  noisy  passions  rise. 
If,  while  through  air  each  angry  missile  flies. 
Some  citizen  of  grave  repute  appears,  170 

Awe-struck  the  rabble  stand  with  listening  ears : 
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So  all  the  nproar  of  the  Btorm  was  stay'd. 

Soon  as  the  god  his  face  serene  displayed ; 

Still  was  the  sky  as  on  his  horses  flew. 

And  smooth  the  sea  where  sped  his  chariot  through.     175 
The  weary  Trojans  now,  the  tempest  o'er. 

With  shattered  vessels  seek  the  nearest  shore. 

Off  Libya's  coast  an  islef  s  rocky  side 

Breaks  the  rude  swell  of  Ocean's  noisy  tide ; 

The  waves  divide,  and  mnrm'ring  o'er  the  sand        180 

With  gentle  force  run  up  the  winding  strand. 

Aronnd  the  bay  vast  rocks  ascend  on  high, 

Bise  with  twin  cliflis,  and  seem  to  dare  the  sky; 

Beneath,  the  tranquil  sea,  unlash'd  to  foam, 

With  soothing  cadence  calls  the  sailors  home;  185 

Above,  impending  woods,  a  sylvan  scene. 

Dusk  with  deep  shade,  extend  a  leafy  screen. 

A  grotto  opposite,  of  spacious  size. 

Whose  unhewn  roof  a  hanging  rock  supplies ; 

Where  silvery  streamlets  gushing  from  the  wall,       190 

Shed  crystal  dews,  and  cool  the  sea-nymph's  hall. 

Unanchor'd  here  may  boats  securely  ride, 

IJnstrain'd  the  cable,  and  unfelt  the  tide. 

Seven  crews  surviving,  now  the  storm  is  o'er. 

On  the  smooth  strand  evjoj  the  wish'd  for  shore.     195 

Soon  on  dry  leaves  a  spark  Achates  caught, 

Nurs'd  the  young  flame,  and  crackling  branches  brought ; 

The  £Eanished  sailors  spread  this  hearth  before 

Heaps  of  wet  com,  and  dry  their  damag'd  store ; 

Bude  preparations  for  the  banquet  make,  200 

Bruise  the  parch'd  grains,  and  knead  the  wheaten  cake. 
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Meanwhile  Mneas  climbs  the  harboxur's  side^ 
Expects  his  comrades,  and  snrveys  the  tide; 
For  Capys  long  and  Anthens  looks  in  yain. 
And  seeks  Caicns  on  the  watery  plain.  205 

Three  heamy  stags  along  the  winding  shore. 
Securely  browse  the  dappled  herd  before; 
He  stood.  Achates  gave  the  sylvan  dart. 
The  arrow  qniyer'd  in  the  victim's  heart. 
The  leaders  first  received  the  feather'd  wound,  210 

And  boVd  their  branching  honours  to  the  ground : 
Others  he  struck  as  through  the  glade  they  fled. 
Till  seven  huge  deer  were  numbered  with  the  dead. 
These  with  rich  wine  from  kind  Acestes'  store, 
His  gift  when  late  they  left  Trinacria's  shore,  215 

The  chief  divides  amongst  the  fleet,  and  cheers 
Their  drooping  spirits,  and  allays  their  fears. 
"  Friends,  who  already  with  your  prince  have  shared 
''  Worse  ills  than  these,  and  greater  dangers  dared; 
"  As  brighter  seasons  have  succeeded  those,  220 

'*  So  these  with  happier  days  shall  fortune  close. 
"  Ye  who,  where  iOtna  rears  its  fiery  head, 
"  Through  all  the  woods  saw  shapeless  Cyclops  spread. 

Who  stemm'd  undaunted  Scylla's  raging  flood, 
"  Where  monsters  barking  by  the  virgin  stood ;         225 
*'  Bear  as  of  old;  nor  yield  to  abject  fear; 
"  Perchance  these  ills  will  be  to  memory  dear. 
"  Through  chequer'd  scenes  our  way  to  empire  lies, 
"  And,  gods  consenting,  Troy  again  shall  rise. 
'*  Then  firm  in  hope,  your  faith  unshaken,  live,        23 
"  Till  future  times  more  prosp'rous  fortunes  give." 
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Thus  spoke  the  Trojan  chief;  but  hope  was  feign'd^ 
Grief  shook  his  soul,  and  care  in  secret  reign'd. 
The  hungry  crews  to  sx)eed  the  banquet  toil, 
Point  the  light  spit,  and  pierce  the  qnivering  spoil;     235 
Caldrons  of  brass  siisi)end  in  shining  line. 
Entice  the  flame,  and  seethe  the  juicy  chine ; 
Then  gen'rous  wine  the  foaming  goblet  fills. 
Blots  out  the  past,  recruits  for  future  ills. 
The  banquet  done,  their  friends  employ  their  care,   240 
If  still  they  live,  or  yain's  their  comrades'  prayer; 
But  chief  Mneas  feels  his  anxious  breast 
Tor  bold  Orontes'  cruel  fate  distressed ; 
Then  noble  Gyas  and  Gloanthus  more, 
And  Lycus'  godlike  soul  his  thoughts  deplore.  245 

Still  was  the  world :  when  from  Olympus'  height 
The  King  of  gods  to  earth  directs  his  sight. 
Surveys  the  land,  and  marks  how  navies  ride. 
Their  wings  expanded,  on  the  azure  tide. 
At  length  he  pans'd,  his  gaze  arrested  where  250 

Libya's  wide  realms  and  rising  walls  appear. 
Deep  thoughts  were  laVring  in  the  Thunderer's  breast. 
As  Venus  thus  her  heavenly  sire  address'd; 
Tears  bright  as  diamonds  from  the  Indian  mine, 
Precious  as  them,  in  crystal  sluices  shine:  255 

"  Almighty  Sire,  whose  flaming  wrath  descends, 
"  And  all  the  puny  strength  of  mortals  ends. 

Say  for  what  crime,  denied  his  Western  home. 

Doth  still  Maesifi  unprotected  roam? 

'Twas  once  thy  promise  that  on  Latian  ground      260 
"  The  Dardan  race  a  martial  line  should  found. 
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"  Which,  wise  in  connflel,  resolnte  of  hand, 
"  O'er  earth  and  sea  should  hold  a  wide  command. 
"  What  canse  sufficient  could  my  father  see 
**  My  heart  to  break,  and  change  his  own  decree  ?    265 
Hope  would  their  future  with  the  present  weigh, 
And  cheer'd  my  soul  in  sorrow's  darkest  day. 
*'  How  long  shall  ills  the  pious  chief  depress, 
"  And  Jove  refuse  the  gods  of  Troy  redress? 
"  No  power  forbad  Antenor  to  pursue  270 

"  His  destin'd  course  lUyria's  waters  through, 
"  Libumia's  inmost  realms  unscathed  to  reach, 
"  And  cross  Timavus  thund'ring  to  the  beach, 
"  Whose  fountains  gushing  from  the  mountain's  side, 
"  Flood  the  green  meadows  with  their  roaring  tid&    275 
"  There  to  the  town  his  martial  followers  gave 
"  Patayium's  name,  and  there  his  banners  wava 
"  All  perils  past,  no  cares  disturb  his  breast, 
**  Beneath  the  ohve  bough  he  sinks  to  rest. 
"  Shall  we,  thy  race,  decreed  in  heav'n  to  dwell,       280 
'VOur  vessels  wreck'd,  0  tale  too  sad  to  tell! 
"  To  Juno's  wrath  be  sacrificed,  and  sent 
"  On  distant  shores  our  sorrows  to  lament? 
"  Are*  these  the  honours  pious  heroes  gain, 
"  Shall  Dardans  thus  their  promis'd  realm  obtain? "     285 

The  awful  Thunderer  kiss'd  her  brow  and  smiled 
Mildly  majestic  on  his  radiant  child; 
Then  with  that  aspect  which,  serenely  bright, 
Dispels  the  clouds,  and  pours  the  fulgent  lights 
He  thus  began :  *'  On  fair  Laurentum's  plain  290 

"  Shall  Dardans  triumph  and  MmeaA  reign. 
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Fierce  wars  hell  wage  where  ancient  Tyber  flows, 
(For  Joye  to  thee  will  secret  feite  disclose) 
Whose  people,  taught  life's  softer  charms  to  prize, 
ImproVd  in  arts,  shall  watch  their  cities  rise.         295 
For  three  fall  years,  the  mighty  Tnmns  dead, 
Through  that  fair  land  his  peaceful  sway  shall  spread  ; 
''  But  when  Ascanius  bears  the  rule  (the  same 
"  Who  shines  the  foimder  of  the  Julian  name, 
**  Call'd  Hus,  as  the  boy  firom  Ilium  came),  300 

"  Through  thirty  long  revolving  years  he'll  hold 
"  His  court  where  first  his  father  did  of  old : 
"  Then  from  Lavinium  move  the  royal  seat, 
"  And  Alba-Longa's  palaces  complete. 
"  Here  through  three  hundred  years  shall  Hector's  race  305 
"  Their  throne  establish,  and  their  empire  place. 
Till  royal  Hia  at  one  wondrous  birth 
Bears  a  twin  ofifepring,  and  subdues  the  earth; 
"  And  Mars'  true  son  (his  infant  cradle  made, 
"  A  she-wolfs  nursling,  in  a  forest's  shade),  810 

"  Shall  found  a  mighty  state  in  &me  to  grow, 
**  Till  Bomulus  in  Bome  the  world  shall  know. 
'*  To  these  nor  date  nor  limit  I  assign, 
"  The  empire  theirs,  the  care  to  guard  it  mine. 
"  Then  angry  Juno  shall  no  longer  spread  315 

"  Alarm  through  heaven,  and  fill  the  earth  with  dread, 
"  But  milder  cbimsel  take,  and  join  to  raise 
''  A  toga'd  race,  and  swell  the  Boman  praise. 
"  Assaracus,  as  onward  ages  roll, 
"  Phthius  and  famed  MycensB  shall  control,  320 
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"  And  in  his  children  from  .tineas  bom 
Enle  over  yanqnish'd  Argos  in  his  turn. 
A  Trojan  GsBsar^  who  the  name  shall  bear 
**  Of  Julins,  as  liilns'  blood  hell  share, 
"  Shall  bound  his  empire  by  the  utmost  sea,  825 

"  And  stars  the  limit  to  his  glory  be ; 
"  Whom,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Eastern  climes, 
"  Heaven  to  its  courts  shall  hail  in  after  times : 
"  Safe  in  thy  arms,  thyself  releas'd  from  care, 
"  He  in  his  turn  shall  hear  the  suppliant's  prayer.    SSO 
"  Then  Faith  with  hoary  locks  again  shall  reign, 
"  And  sacred  fires  illumine  every  fime ; 
"  Faction  subdued  shall  fail,  contention  cease, 
"  And  milder  virtues  track  the  steps  of  Peace; 
"  Till  all  the  earth  enjoy  secure  repose,  885 

"  And  iron  bars  the  gates  of  Discord  close ; 
"  Where  impious  Eage,  bound  down  in  sullen  guise, 
"  Broods  o'er  his  armour  that  neglected  lies ; 
"  Horrid  with  bloody  jaws,  and  foul  with  stains, 
"  The  monster  struggles  with  his  hundred  chains."   840 

Jove  ceas'd:  then  gave  to  Mercury  command. 
To  seek  on  peace  intent  the  Libyan  strand. 
Lest,  all  unconscious  of  controlling  fiEite, 
Against  the  strangers  Dido  close  her  gate. 
The  god  through  air  his  feathery  steerage  plies,         845 
Descends  to  Carthage,  and  forsakes  the  skies: 
The  haughty  tribe  the  soothing  god  confess. 
Curb  their  fierce  passions,  and  their  wrath  repress; 
But  chief  his  power  the  Tyrian  queen  inclined 
To  peaceful  counsels  and  a  gentler  mind.  850 
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Maeaa,  mnch  leyolving  through  the  nighty 
Bose  with  the  dawn^  and  bless'd  the  golden  light. 
Then  bent  his  steps  along  the  neighb'ring  shore. 
To  note  the  country,  and  the  coast  explore. 
Whether  the  haunt  of  beasts  or  home  of  men,  355 

And  bear  the  tidings  to  his  Mends  again. 
His  ships  were  moor'd  where  circling  clifb  ascend 
Bonnd  a  deep  bay,  and  close  concealment  lend; 
Above  them  trees  a  waving  arbonr  made. 
And  noddiQg  branches  cast  a  leafy  shade.  360 

The  chieftain  rons'd  Achates  where  he  lay. 
And  arm'd  with  spears  they  took  their  onward  way. 
Lo,  with  the  arms  a  Spartan  virgin  bears. 
The  Queen  of  Love  in  sylvan  garb  appears : 
So  fair  Harpalyce  with  flowing  rein  365 

Tires  her  swift  steed,  and  glows  upon  the  plain. 
Her  silken  hair  waves  lightly  in  the  breeze. 
No  courtly  robe  impedes  her  native  ease. 
Each  limb  unfetter'd  glides  with  grace  along; 
A  Thracian  quiver  from,  her  shoulder  sltmg.  370 

"  Say,  have  ye  seen  equipped  in  sylvan  guise 
**  A  sister  here,"  the  bright-hair'd  huntress  cries. 
*'  A  lynx's  skin  for  silken  vest  she  wears, 
"  And  a  light  boar-spear  through  the  thicket  bears." 

To  whom  her  son  :  "  No  sister  met  our  sight.        375 
"  No  wild  boar  pass'd  us  foaming  in  his  flight. 
"  0  sylvan  maid,  if  sylvan  maid  I  greet, 
"  Whose  voice,  whose  form  for  heavenly  courts  are  meet ; 
"  Sister  it  may  be  of  the  god  of  song, 
"  Bom  from  some  nymph,  or  from  the  Dryads  sprung ;  380 
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"  0  say  beneath  what  clime  of  heayen  we  roam, 
"  Cast  on  what  shore  we  seek  a  wanderer's  home ; 
What  coast  it  is,  what  people  here  may  dwell. 
To  us,  storm-toss'd  and  wreck'd,  in  mercy  tell : 
"  So  shall  to  thee  ascend  the  suppliant's  call,  385 

"  The  vow  be  utter'd,  and  the  victim  fall." 

"  Let  not  to  me,"  his  mother  straight  replies, 
"  Victims  be  slain,  or  clouds  of  incense  rise. 
"  We  Tyrian  virgins  all  the  quiver  bear, 
"  Bare  to  the  knee  the  purple  buskin  wear.  390 

"  There  Dido's  rising  battlements  behold 
(Long  were  the  tale,  if  all  her  wrongs  were  told). 
From  Tyre  she  sail'd,  and  fled  Pygmalion's  hate. 
Whose  power  was  boundless  as  his  crimes  were  great. 
With  purest  flame  when  rich  Sichasus  bum'd,         395 
"  And  she  his  love  with  equal  love  retum'd ; 
"  A  doting  sire  consign'd  her  virgin  charms, 
"  'Mid  happiest  omens,  to  his  longing  arms. 
"  But  when  before  his  country's  shrine  he  knelt 
"  And  fear'd  no  ill,  Pygmalion's  steel  was  felt :  400 

"  Blind  love  of  gold  his  greedy  soul  possess'd, 
"  Careless  what  grief  transfix'd  a  sister's,  breast. 
'*  Some  vain  excuse,  employ 'd  with  subtle  art, 
"  Hides  his  foul  deed,  and  cheats  her  sickening  heart. 
"  When  lo !  as  waned  the  gloomy  hours  of  night,      405 
"  A  grisly  phantom  met  her  stari:?ed  sight, 
"  With  paUid  lips  the  murd'rous  tale  declar'd, 
"  Show'd  his  blue  wounds,  his  gaping  bosom  bared; 
"  Told  how  he  feU  before  the  altar  slain, 
"  And  cursed  the  tyrant  and  his  bloody  reign.  410 
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**  Her  course  to  aid,  the  ghost  the  spot  reveal'd,    ' 
**  Where  lay  vast  heaps  of  hoarded  gold  conceal'd. 
"  Dido  alarm'd  for  instant  flight  prepared. 
Who  shared  her  hate,  her  eale  also  shared. 
Ships  ready  launched  upon  the  tide  they  seize,       415 
Lade  with  the  gold,  and  fly  before  the  breeze: 
*'  The  wealth  Pygmalion's  greedy  spirit  sought 
To  distant  shores  a  woman's  daring  brought 
The  land  they  reach'd  where  now  the  eye  descries 
"  The  lofty  citadel  of  Carthage  rise,  420 

And  bought  the  soil,  for  so  the  contract  bound, 
Whate'er  they  could  with  one  bull's  hide  surround: 
And  Byrsa  hence  the  name  the  region  bore. 
To  mark  the  fraud  first  practis'd  on  its  shore. 
"  Declare  in  turn  what  strangers  here  I  meet;  425 

"  From  whence :  and  whither  bend  the  wand'rers'  feet." 

To  whom  her  son  in  accents  deep  replies, 
His  voice  contending  with  his  rising  sighs: 
Ere  I,  0  nymph,  could  number  half  our  woes. 
The  gates  of  day  the  evening  hours  would  close.    430 
To  Libya's  shores  from  ancient  Troy  we  came, 
If  fame  to  thee  has  borne  the  Trojan  name; 
My  pious  care  the  gods  of  Ilium  own, 
And  'midst  the  stars  is  just  -ffineas  known. 
I  sail'd  these  gods  in  Italy  to  place,  435 

Whence,  sprung  from  Jove,  first  came  the  Dardan  race. 
Twice  ten  stout  ships  the  Phrygian  waters  plough'd. 
So  fate's  decree  my  goddess-mother  show'd; 
"  Seven  only  left,  and  these  in  shatter'd  form, 
"  Have  reach'd  the  haven,  and  survive  the  storm.  •  440 
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"  Exiled  from  Asia^  Europe's  shores  denied, 
"  I  stand  a  wanderer  by  the  Libyan  tide." 

Yenus  no  more  the  chiefs  complaints  conid  bear. 
But  gently  soothed  him  with  a  mother's  care: 
"  Whoe'er  thou  art  that  com'st  a  stranger  here,     445 
Thy  life,  I  ween,  to  heavenly  powers  is  dear : 
Prescient  of  good,  e'en  now  I  bring  thee  word. 
Thy  fleet's  in  safety,  and  thy  band's  restored,  ^  *' 

"  Or  Tain  the  tidings  yonder  omen  brought, 
"  And  yain  the  science  which  my  parents  taught     450 
*'  See,  twice  six  swans,  which  late  the  bird  of  Jove 
"  Through  the  clear  air,  in  whirling  circles  drove, 
"  In  long  succession  now  survey  the  land, 
'*  Or  slowly  wheeling  choose  the  smoothest  strand. 
"  As  these  on  pinions  strong  securely  sail,  455 

"  And  whistle  shrill,  triumphant  on  the  gale, 
''  So  thy  stout  ships,  safe-moor*d,  at  anchor  ride. 
Or  spread  their  canvas,  and  enjoy  the  tide. . 
Follow  where  &te  thy  onward  steps  would  lead, 
"  And,  fortune  guiding,  to  the  queen  proceed."  460 

0*er  her  fedr  bosom,  as  she  tum'd  her  head. 
Celestial  light  a  rosy  brightness  shed; 
Ambrosial  unguents  from  her  locks  distil. 
And  all  the  ambient  air  with  perfomes  fill. 
Her  robe,  unclasp'd,  around  her  loosely  flows,  465 

Mortal  no  more,  her  step  the  goddess  shows. 
Then  as  she  vanished  from  his  anxious  view. 
Words  mix'd  with  sighs  her  parting  form  pursua 
Say  why  with  empty  visions  still  deceive, 
O  why  thy  son  to  hopes  delusive  leave?  470 
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Why  the  embrace  refnse,  the  fond  caress, 
The  ears  that  listen,  and  the  words  that  bless  7*^ 
Fart  chiding,  part  in  grief,  ^neas  calls. 
Then  turns  his  footsteps  to  the  Pnnic  walls; 
Venus  around  them  hangs  a  sable  cloud,  475 

Whose  mists  impalpable  the  heroes  shroud : 
Through  crowded  cities  though  the  chiefs  should  go. 
Nor  touch  nor  yision  might  their  presence  show. 
She,  borne  through  air,  resought  her  Paphian  isle. 
Where  myrtle  bowers  with  constant  freshness  smile ;    480 
Where  the  proud  temple  rises  from  the  ground, 
Whose  hundred  shrines  perfume  the  air  around. 
Along  the  opening  path  the  comrades  speed. 
And  boldly  follow  where  their  fortunes  lead; 
Then  climb  a  hill  whose  beetling  summits  frown       485 
Above  the  ramparts,  and  command  the  town. 
Where  late  were  huts,  -ffineas,  with  surprise. 
Sees  lofty  walls,  and  bristling  turrets  rise: 
Turn  where  they  may,  their  eyes  with  wonder  meet 
The  massive  portal  and  extended  street.  490 

The  buzz  of  labour  falls  upon  the  ear. 
Where  Tyrians  toiling  at  their  tasks  appear: 
Workmen  huge  masses  for  the  fortress  square. 
Boll  on  the  stones,  the  spacious  site  prepare; 
One  marks  his  humbler  dwelling  on  the  ground,       495 
And  runs  a  trench  his  future  home  around; 
One  hews  vast  column^  from  the  solid  rock. 
And  shapes  for  shaft  and  capital  the  block; 
Here  runs  the  port  where  fleets  shall  proudly  ride; 
There  springs  the  theatre  in  gorgeous  pride;  500 
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Here  haUs,  for  justice  far  renown'd^  shall  stand, 
And  patriot  senators  the  crowd  command; 
E*en  so  the  honey-bees  their  labours  ply 
From  flower  to  flower  beneath  the  vernal  sky ; 
Now  lead  the  swarm  just  ready  for  the  wing,  505 

Now  to  their  homes  the  golden  treasure  bring, 
Now  force  the  idle  drones  the  camp  to  leave. 
And  now  the  bee  bow'd  down  with  sweets  receive: 
Swift  speeds  the  work,  the  hive  with  ardour  glows. 
The  fragrant  cells  the  rich  perfume  disclose.  510 

"  0  happy  race ! "  the  Trojan  leader  cries, 
And  to  the  ramparts  lifts  his  wondering  eyes. 
Then,  strange  to  tell,  the  chiefe  their  way  pursue, 
Surveying  all,  themselves  conceal'd  from  view. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  city  seen  515 

A  waving  grove  affords  a  grateful  screen; 
The  si)ot  where  first,  embedded  in  the  ground, 
A  horse's  head  the  Tyrian  settlers  found: 
The  emblem  Juno  gave  to  mark  the  place. 
The  future  capital  of  Sidon's  race;  520 

Meet  type  a  nation's  progress  to  proclaim. 
Fertile  in  produce,  and  of  martial  fame. 
To  Juno  here  the  Tyrian  Dido  rear'd, 
Eich  in  the  gifts  that  on  its  shrine  appeared, 
A  lofty  fane,  where  crowds  adoring  tell  525 

The  Queen  of  gods  with  man  delights  to  dwell. 
From  polish'd  steps  the  brazen  threshold  springs, 
Wide  on  its  hinge  the  gate  refulgent  swings. 
From  end  to  end  the  solid  timbers  pass. 
Beam  bound  to  beam,  and  girt  with  shining  brass.    530 
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A  sight  freah  hope  well  fitted  to  impart 
Here  meets  his  yiew,  and  animates  his  heart 
The  chieftain's  eye  sorvey'd  it  as  he  stood. 
He  read  the  omen,  and  confessed  it  good. 
Where  in  the  grove  .tineas  stojMS  to  watoh  535 

The  bn£fy  crowd,  and  waits  the  queen's  appioaoh^ 
Admiring  how  each  master  works  his  part 
With  glowing  pencil  and  elaborate  art, 
Ponrtray'd  npon  the  walls  in  lengthen'd  line 
By  graphic  skill  the  Trojan  battles  shine.  54a 

Here  Atrens'  sons,  here  Priam  stood  confess'd. 
With  both  Achilles  there  his  wrath  express'd« 
"  Behold,"  he  cries,  "  hoW  valonr  meets  with  praise. 
And  Troy's  long  labours  can  compassion  raise. 
The  woes,  the  glories  of  the  Dardan  name,  545 

These  gain  respect,  and  those  protection  claim." 
Still  nature  triumph'd  in  the  hero's  sighs. 
As  lived  each  lifeless  picture  in  his  eyes. 
Pale  terror  here  through  Grecian  armies  spread, 
And  Troy's  swift  youth  pursued,  as  Argives  fled;     550 
There  Trojans  yielding  wage  unequal  war. 
Where  plumed  Achilles  thunders  in  his  car. 
Here  the  white  tents  of  Ehesus  on  the  plain 
By  bloody  Diomede  are  filFd  with  slain : 
The  fall-maned  steeds  reward  the  yictcMr's  toil,  555 

Who  to  the  camp  conducts  the  fiery  spoil, 
Ere  yet  their  mangers  Phrygian  grain  receiy'd. 
Or  Xanthus'  waters  had  their  thirst  relieVd, 
Here  Troilus,  beneath  the  Trojan  walls, 
A  hapless  prey  to  stem  Achilles  Ms;  560 
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Ill-&ted  youth,  who  dared  his  strength  to  boast 

'Gainst  the  best  warrior  of  the  Grecian  host. 

Hung  to  his  car,  and  dragg'd  along  the  plain, 

His  dying  finger  clutches  still  the  rein; 

The  ground  is  furroVd  by  the  trailing  spear,  565 

Dust  stains  his  neck,  and  clots  his  streaming  hair. 

There  Ilium's  dames  in  long  procession  wind 

To  Pallas'  shrine,  and  cold  reception  find. 

Though  the  rich  robe  of  costliest  price  they  bear. 

And  beat  their  breasts,  and  rend  with  wails  the  air :     570 

The  goddess  hears,  but  turns  her  head  aside 

With  gloomy  aspect  and  offended  pride. 

Achilles  here  the  corpse  of  Hector  sold. 

Thrice  dragg'd  round  Troy,  and  barter'd  now  for  gold ; 

The  spoils,  the  chariot,  which  the  sculptor  wrought,     675 

Deep  groans  from  out  his  inmost  bosom  brought; 

There  lies  the  lifeless  body  of  his  friend. 

There  aged  Priam's  feeble  hands  extend; 

Mix'd  with  the  Greeks  himself  the  chief  descries. 

And  swarthy  Meifmon's  arms  uplifted  rise.  580 

Penthesilea  here  her  daring  shows. 

The  virgin's  face  with  fire  heroic  glows; 

With  crescent  shield,  with  golden  girdle  bound. 

She  wheels  her  squadrons  on  the  battle  ground : 

Her  breathing  form  instinct  with  martial  rage  585 

With  Grecian  champions  rushes  to  engage. 

But  as  this  scene  the  Trojan  prince  surveys 
With  unfeign'd  wonder  and  arrested  gaze. 
With  youthful  court  fiur  Dido  seeks  the  place. 
Of  peerless  beauty  and  surpassing  grace.  590 
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As  when  her  nymphs  with  deftly  tripping  feet 

On  npland  lawns  in  mazy  dances  meet. 

With  belt  and  qniyer  Dian  leads  the  choir^ 

Latona  smiles,  and  all  her  grace  admire ;  - 

So  Dido  charms,  her  cheerftd  smile  inspires  595 

Each  Tynan's  heart,  and  all  their  ardour  fires. 

Beneath  the  temple's  lofty  dome  the  queen. 

In  martial  pomp  and  regal  splendour  seen, 

Just  laws  assigns  as  each  contending  ask,* 

Watches  the  lot,  and  regulates  the  task.  600 

When  lo!  the  prince  advancing  through  the  trees, 

Antheus,  Gloanthus,  and  Sergestus  sees. 

With  many  a  Trojan  chief  whom  tempest-toss'd 

On  the  dark  sea  their  comrades  moum'd  as  lost 

With  mingled  joy  and  fear  the  heroes  gaze,  605 

Anxious  their  friends  to  greet,  the  veil  to  raise, 

But  doubtftil  how  th'unlook'd  for  chance  may  turn. 

They  pause  the  issue  of  the  scene  to  learn. 

Uncertain  who  suryives,  what  purpose  calls 

The  Trojan  pariy  to  the  Punic  walls;  610 

For  chosen  &om  the  rest  their  steps  they  bent 

To  ask  for  aid,  on  peaceful  mission  sent. 

The  porch  they  enter'd;  when  with  placid  breast 
The  great  Hioneus  the  queen  address'd: 

"  0  thou  to  whom  the  King  of  gods  assign'd         615 
''  A  state  to  found,  a  haughty  people  bind 
"  With  social  law:  to  thee  we  raise  our  prayer; 
"  Shipwreck'd  we  are ;  the  Trojan  name  we  bear. 
'<  From  flames,  unholy  flames  our  vessels  spare. 
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"  We  come  not  war  on  Libyan  hearths  to  pour,         620 
Nor  Libyan  beeyes  to  hnrry  to  the  shore. 
No  swelling  thoughts  like  these  our  minds  engage ; 
The  Tanqnish'd  bosom  knows  no  noble  rage. 
'*  A  place  there  is  which  Greeks  Hesperia  name, 
**  CEnotrian  settlers  once  possessed  the  same ;  625 

"  Their  sons,  'tis  said,  Italia  call  the  land, 
"  From  Italns,  who  bore  the  chief  command : 
«  A  smiling  land,  where  ancient  yalonr  reigns 
*'  O'er  teeming  valleys  and  extended  plains. 
"  Thither  we  steer'd :  when  sadden  from  the  brine    630 
'*  Herald  of  tempests  rose  Orion's  sign, 
"  Cast  US  on  shelves  before  the  south  wind's  force, 
"  Whelm'd  in  the  surge  and  driven  from  our  course. 
"  On  the  white  creste  of  foaming  billows  toss'd, 
"Few  float  surviving,  and  attain  the  coast.  6S5 

"  What  race  so  savage  that  its  shore  denies 
"  To  hina  who  wreck'd  from  instant  peril  flies  ? 
''  But  if  nor  man,  nor  mortal  arms  you  fear, 
"  Just  are  the  gods,  and  will  the  righteous  hear. 
''  A  prince  we  had  who  joined  to  high  renown  640 

''  For  martial  deeds  the  just  man's  holier  crown ; 
"  If  rescued  now  he  breathes  ethereal  light, 
"  By  Jove  preserved,  nor  rests  in  realms  of  night, 
"  Nor  ill  we  fear,  nor  shalt  thou  e'er  repent 
"  Of  timely  succour  to  .^Sneas  lent  645 

"  Friendless  we  live  not ;  on  Sicilia's  coeusts 
"  His  Dardan  blood  renown'd  Acestes  boasts. 
^  Then  grant  to  haul  our  vessels  on  your  shore, 
^  To  fioll  the  pine,  and  shape  the  sweeping  oar. 
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*'  Our  comrades  found,  once  moie  onr  Phrygian  band  650 
''  Shall  trust  the  sea,  and  seek  Hesperia's  strand. 
'<  But  if,  great  prince,  on  whom  the  hopes  depend 
"  Of  Troy,  with  thee  these  hopes  are  doom'd  to  end, 
'*  And  dreams  of  grandeur  perish  in  the  grave 
"  Where  sleeps  liilns  'neath  the  sounding  wave,        655 
'*  These  shores  again  for  Sicily  we  leave, 
*'  And  good  Acestes  for  onr  king  receive.*' 

He  ceas'd:  from  all  assenting  murmurs  rise, 
When  Dido  thus  with  thoughtful  brow  replies: 
^  Ye  Dardan  chie£9,  dismiss  foreboding  fear,  660 

"  Our  infant  state  demands  this  jealous  care. 
''  Who  does  not  Troy  and  Troy's  great  chieftain  know. 
**  Applaud  her  deeds,  and  weep  for  Ilium's  woe  ? 

Warm'd  by  the  generous  sun's  refulgent  rays, 

No  hearts  are  ours  insensible  to  praise.  665 

^  And  would  ye  hence  or  Saturn's  vineyards  gain, 
*'  Or  good  Acestes,  and  Sicilia's  plain, 
*'  Safe  from  her  realms  your  bands  will  Dido  send, 
'*  Her  wealth  contribute,  and  her  succour  lend. 
'*  Or  would  yon  here  with  us  in  friendship  live,       670 
*<  To  you  OUT  ooimtry  and  our  walls  we  give. 
"  Would  that,  obedient  to  his  people's  prayer, 
'*  Your  chief  himself  might  Dido's  bounty  share ! 
**  But  frequent  scouts  along  the  Libyan  shore 
*'  Our  tribes  shall  question,  and  our  groves  explore."    675 

Bous'd  by  these  words  they  long  to  burst  the  cloud 
That  wrapt  the  chieftains  in  its  sable  shroud; 
Achates  first  his  leader  thus  addiess'd, 
Fresh  hope  awaken'd  in  his  flEdthfnl  breast  : 
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Sprung  from  a  goddess,  say  what  thoughts  employ  680 
Thy  godlike  breast,  long  suffering  prince  of  Troy  ? 
"  Orontes  lost  alone  our  hearts  deplore ; 
"  While  these,  the  omen  true,  have  reach'd  the  shore." 

.tineas  tum'd:  the  cloud  that  yeil'd  the  pair 
Vanished,  dissolTi^g  into  liquid  air.  685 

Erect  he  stood:  celestial  brightness  shed 
A  godlike  splendour  round  his  fulgent  head; 
His  mother's  art  the  bloom  of  youth  supplies. 
And  breathes  a  sparkling  lustre  on  his  eyes. 
So  shines  the  marble  in  its  golden  band;  690 

Or  polish'd  iVry  'neath  the  workman's  hand. 
All  stand  amaz'd  as  thus  he  speaks :  **  0  Queen, 
"  In  me  the  object  of  your  search  is  seen; 
"  The  Trojan  prince  whom  fates  propitious  send 
"  To  find  on  Libyan  shores  a  royal  friend.  695 

"  Thou  who  alone  for  Trojan  woes  dost  feel, 
"  Whose  generous  soul  would  Troy's  misfortunes  heal, 
'*  Who  dost  the  houseless  to  a  home  inyite, 
"  And  friendless  men  in  friendship's  band  unite : 
"  Nor  we,  nor  all  the  Dardan  race  that  live,  700 

"  Meet  thanks  for  such  beneficence  can  giva 
<'  But  heaven,  for  heaven  must  charity  respect, 
"  ShaU  guard  the  sovereign,  and  her  realm  protect; 
''  Whilst  the  same  breast  from  which  such  feelings  flow 
"  Shall  on  itself  the  best  reward  bestow.  705 

<'  Blest  are  the  parents  who  have  call'd  thee  child, 
"  Happy  the  age  on  Dido's  birth  that  smil'd ! 
**  While  streams  descending  to  the  ocean  roll, 
"  While  orbs  of  fire  move  round  the  heavenly  pole, 
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^  While  from  the  hills  the  eyening  shadows  &11,       710 
"  My  grateful  memory  shall  thy  name  recall : 
*'  Still  shall  these  lips,  though  cast  on  distant  ooast, 
**  Thy  grace,  thy  glery,  and  thy  goodness  boast.** 

He  ceas'd :  Hionens  his  right  hand  grasps, 
With  equal  zeal  his  left  Serestus  clasps ;  715 

Then  the  bold  Gyas  and  Cloanthus  bold. 
And  each  in  turn  their  chiefs  embraces  hold. 

Amaz'd  Sidonian  Dido  thus  began,    '^ 
His  woes  she  pitied,  and  admir'd  the  man: 
^  What  power,  0  chieftain,  whom  a  goddess  bore,    720 
**  Bba  cast  thee  here  on  Libya's  saVage  shore  ? 
"  Art  thou  the  great  .tineas  Venus  gave 
'*  To  good  Anchises  by  the  Phrygian  wave? 
"  Well  I  remember  to  have  heard  thy  name, 
"  To  Sidon's  towers  when  iigur'd  Teucer  came,         725 
And  sought,  from  Salamis  compelled  to  roam. 
On  Cyprus'  shores  to  found  another  home, 
"  Whose  fertile  plains  then  Tyriao  Belus  held 
"  By  right  of  conquest,  and  their  suit  compelled. 
"  Tour  wars,  your  fortunes  oft  would  he  relate,        730 
Name  Grseda's  princes  and  each  hero's  feite; 
Although  a  foe,  would  all  your  valour  laud. 
And  his  own  birth  from  Trojan  blood  record. 
Ours  too  it  was  a  wanderer's  life  to  lead, 
Ere  to  these  walls  might  Dido's  sway  succeed;       735 
*'  Then  well  the  stranger  may  a  refuge  find 
^Mid  hearts  to  peace  by  kindred  woes  inclin'd." 
The  prince  within  the  royal  halls  she  led, 
Where  banquet  meet  in  regal  state  was  spread; 
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Then  bade  due  honotirs  to  the  gods  be  paid,  740 

And  pious  offerings  on  their  altars  laid. 

The  crews  to  cheer  she  orders  twenty  kine, 

One  hundred  lambs,  one  hundred  bristly  swine. 

One  hundred  ewes;  then  bids  her  people  take 

Full  foaming  cups,  and  grateful  banquets  make.        745 

Br^ht  is  the  hall  to  which  the  chief  she  brings, 

Bich  with  the  gay  magnificence  of  kings: 

Along  the  sides  are  purple  couches  seen. 

And  groaning  tables  stretch  their  length  between ; 

The  Tyrian  looms  their  costliest  webs  supply,  750 

Where  flames  the  gold,  and  glows  the  crimson  dye: 

The  boards  with  massire  silyer  laden  shine. 

Where  golden  gravings  chronicle  the  line 

Of  ancient  fathers,  who  their  race  extend 

Through  names  of  glory,  and  in  heroes  end.  755 

Meanwhile  obedient  to  the  love  which  reigns 
His  breast  within,  and  all  his  soul  constrains. 
That  love  which  warm  within  a  £Either  glows. 
That  fondness  which  a  father  only  knows, 
He  bids  Achates  to  the  ships  proceed,  760 

Thence  to  the  city  young  Ascanius  lead. 
And  gorgeous  offerings  from  the  vessels  bear. 
It  may  not  shame  a  royal  dame  to  wear. 
A  robe  where  needlework  and  gold  combine, 
A  veil  where  stems  of  bright  acanthus  twine;  765 

These  Argive  Helen  from  Mycen®  brought. 
When  lawless  passion  soft  indulgence  sought; 
Fair  Leda's  gift,  to  whom  she  oVd  her  birth. 
Of  wondrous  texture,  and  of  lasting  worth. 
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With  them  the  sceptre  which  could  Thrace  command,  770 
And  graced  Ilione's  imperial  hand; 
Long  rows  of  p|Barls  that  from  her  neck  hung  down, 
And  rich  with  gold  and  gems  her  double  crown. 

Achates  hastes  his  chieftain  to  obey. 
And  to  the  Trojan  fleet  directs  his  way.  775 

But  now  fresh  cares  in  Venus'  breast  arise, 
And  fresh  designs  her  mind  inventive  tries; 
How  Cupid,  veiling  his  immortal  grace, 
Ascanius'  form  may  wear,  Ascanius'  face. 
Love's  soft  infection  with  the  gifts  instil,  780 

Four  the  sweet  poison,  and  conceal  the  ill. 
Perplex'd  in  thought,  she  dreams  of  hidden  guile. 
Then  fancies  Tyrian  lips  dissembling  smile; 
Juno's  stem  visage  haunts  her  couch  by  night. 
And  care  returns  with  the  returning  light.  785 

Her  winged  boy  she  fondles  in  her  arms, 
The  cause  revealing  that  her  soul  alarms: 
"  My  son,  my  strength,  meet  emblem  of  my  might, 
"  Who  dar'st  alone  the  Thunderer's  vengeance  slight; 
To  thee  I  come,  my  troubles  to  deplore,  790 

Engage  thy  service,  and  thy  aid  implore. 
Full  well  thou  know'st  thy  Trojan  brother's  state. 
From  shore  to  shore  so  long  pursued  by  fate; 
"  Whose  life,  the  sport  of  hostile  Juno's  rage, 
"  Would  oft  with  mine  thy  anxious  care  engage.       795 
Him  Tyrian  Dido's  blandishments  enthral 
With  honey'd  words,  and  far  from  glory  call. 
TiR  doubtful  kindness  Juno's  love  commands; 
''  Not  idle  long  her  restless  spirit  stands. 
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"  With  jQames  of  love  beset  Mr  Dido's  heart,  800 

"  Till  all  her  bosom  feels  the  pleasing  smart : 
"  Vain  Juno's  warnings  fall ;  her  royal  charms 
"  Shall  yield  to  love,  and  bless  the  hero's  arms. 
"  Now  list :  Ascanins  leaves  the  Trojan  fleet, 
A  father's  love  with  eqnal  love  to  greet;  805 

Bich  gifts  he  bears,  a  portion  of  the  store 
"  From  burning  Ilimn  which  -^Sneas  bore. 
*'  Him  to  Cythsera  lull'd  in  balmy  sleep 
"  My  art  shall  bear,  or  to  Idalium's  steep ; 
"  There  while  his  limbs  in  blissful  bower  repose,      810 
"  The  bold  deceit  no  risk  of  failure  knows. 
*'  Do  thou  one  night  Ascanius'  features  feign, 
"  And  as  a  boy  the  boyish  part  sustain. 
"  While  rosy  cups  the  royal  banquet  grace, 
'',The  queen  shall  fold  thee  in  her  warm  embrace,    815 
"  With  fond  endearment  hang  upon  thy  lips, 
"  Nor  taste  the  poison  while  the  sweets  she  sips. 
"  Then  breathe  soft  love  with  that  delicious  kiss, 
"  And  subtle  passion  mingle  with  the  bliss." 
Love  at  her  bidding  casts  his  wings  aside,  820 

And  gaily  mimics  young  liQus'  stride. 
The  Paphian  queen  o'er  young  liilus  pours 
Soft  dews,  and  bears  him  to  Idalian  bowers; 
There  as  his  eyes  in  golden  slumbers  close, 
The  Dardan  boy  enjoys  a  charm'd  repose,  825 

Where  sweet  amaracus  with  golden  flowers. 
Clasps  his  soft  couch,  and  fragrant  odours  pours. 
Cupid,  Achates  leading,  took  the  road' 
To  Carthage  gates,  and  bore  his  glittering  load. 
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In  halls  with  rich  magnificence  array'd  830 

On  central  conch  of  gold  the  qneen  was  laid; 

The  Trojan  youth  on  pnrple  beds  recline, 

And  in  the  feast  with  great  .tineas  join. 

Their  softest  napkins  chosen  damsels  bring, 

With  ewers  of  "^ater  sparkling  from  the  spring;        885 

This  light-wreath'd  baskets  for  the  banquet  takes. 

Intent  to  please,  and  piles  with  wheaten  cakes; 

Pull  fifty  slaves  the  household  wealth  explore. 

And  bless  the  gods  that  guard  the  fragrant  store ; 

One  hundred  boys,  with  girls  of  equal  age,  840 

Whose  service  hospitable  cares  engage, 

Bich  viands  heap'd  on  every  table  place. 

Where  foaming  bowls  impart  the  crowning  grace. 

There  many  a  Tyrian,  by  their  queen's  command. 

On  painted  couch  augments  the  festive  band;  845 

The  words  of  feign'd  liilus  all  admire. 

The  eyes  that  beam  with  more  than  earthly  fire. 

Admire  the  robe  whose  golden  tissue  shines, 

And  veil  where  stem  of  bright  acanthus  twines. 

But  more  than  all,  the  queen  caress'd  the  boy,         850 

Insatiate  dwelling  on  the  treacherous  joy. 

And  still  her  eyes  unsatisfied  she  feeds. 

Nor  in  the  broider^d  gifts  destruction  reads. 

Long  on  .Sbieas*  neck  the  urchin  lies. 

The  kiss  receiving  which  his  love  supplies;  855 

Then  Dido  seeks,  and  revels  in  her  charms. 

Hangs  on  her  breast,  and  nestles  in  her  arms. 

Unconscious  Dido,  doom'd  too  soon  to  know 

The  mighty  god,  and  feel  the  destin'd  woe! 
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Cupid,  intent  on  all  his  mother  taught,  860 

Wak'd  in  her  breast  the  long  forgotten  thought, 
Gently  dissolved  love's  earliest  spell,  and  led 
The  living  hero  to  supplant  the  dead. 

But  now  the  meats  are  carried  from  the  board. 
The  goblets  set,  the  juice  of  Bacchus  pour'd;  865 

Through  the  wide  hall  the  notes  of  mirth  resound ; 
The  stately  hall  re-echoes  with  the  sound. 
Swung  from  the  fretted  rodf  the  cressets  play 
On  gilded  arches  like  the  beams  of  day. 
Before  the  queen  a  mighty  bowl  they  place,  870 

Whence  Belus  quaff 'd  and  all  of  Belus'  race; 
In  massive  gold  the  sparkling  jewels  shone. 
And  silence  reigned  as  thus  the  queen  begun: 

"  Great  Jove,  to  whom,  the  stranger's  god  and  friend, 
"  Flow  our  libations,  and  our  prayers  ascend,  875 

"  Make  this  to  all  the  source  of  joy,  and  may 
''  Our  children's  children  bless  th'  auspicious  day ! 
"  May  Bacchus  crown  with  mirth  the  festive  board, 
"  And  Juno  bland  approving  smiles  afiford ! 
"  And  you,  ye  Tyrians,  celebrate  the  feast  880 

"  With  hearts  propitious  to  our  Trojan  guest." 

She  spoke,  and  speaking  due  libatioDS  pour'd 
Of  fragrant  wine  upon  the  festive  board, 
Just  raised  the  sparkling  goblet  to  her  lip, 
And  lightly  touch'd  it  as  she  bent  to  sip;  885 

Then  pass'd  the  cup  to  Bitias  the  bold. 
Who  drain'd  with  eager  draffc  the  brimming  gold. 
Each  drank  in  order:  while  lopas  brought 
His  golden  lyre,  and  sang  as  Atlas  taught. 
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He  sang  the  changeful  moon^  and  in  his  lay  890 

Told  all  the  labours  of  the  orb  of  day : 

He  sang  how  men  and  beasts  o'erspread  the  earth; 

'Whence  rain,  whence  fire  derived  their  secret  birth; 

Arcturus  sang  who  girt  with  storms  appears. 

The  rainy  Hyades,  and  both  the  bears;  895 

Then  told  why  winter  suns  more  swift  descend. 

And  what  forbids  long  summer  days  to  end. 

With  plaudits  loud  the  Tyrians  shook  the  hall. 

While  Trojan  praise  re-echo*d  from  the  wall. 

Dido  with  varied  themes' prolonged  the  night,         900 
And  drank  large  measures  of  the  soft  delight; 
Of  Priam  much  she  ask'd  her  guest  to  tell; 
Of  stem  Achilles,  and  how  Hector  fell; 
What  horses  Tydeus'  son  from  Bhsssus  bore, 
And  what  the  armour  swarthy  Memnon  wore.  905 

"  Great  chief,"  she  cries,  "  the  chequer'd  scenes  relate 
"  Of  Grecian  artifice  and  Trojan  fate ; 
"  Thy  wandering  course  pursued  from  place  to  place 
"  To  eager  ears  through  seven  long  summers  trace." 
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NOTES  TO  BOOK  I. 


Line  34.  For  this  and  many  other  admirable  lines  I  am  indebted 
to  my  kind  fi*iend  and  neighbonr,  the  Rev.  Russell  Richards,  Rector 
of  Wooton  Courtenay,  my  never-wearying  assistant  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work. 

50.  ^  Cum  Pallas  usto  vestit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  impiam  Ajacis  ratem." — Horace,  Epod,  x.  11. 
Pallas  claimed  for  herself  only  of  the  celestials  a  knowledge  of 
where  the  Thnnderer  kept  the  keys  of  his  artillery  magazines.    See 
the  Eumenides  of  iSschylus,  line  825. 

51,  52.  I  conld  not  deprive  the  English  reader  of  this  most 
admirable  and  spirited  rendering  by  Dr.  Beattie. 

84.  The  parallel  passage  to  this  will  be  fonnd  in  the  14th  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  when  Juno  prefers  her  request  to  Sleep.  Scaliger  gives 
the  preference  to  Virgil,  but  is  accused  of  partiality  by  Mr.  Pope, 
who,  however,  admits  that  the  promise  of  children  is  here  added 
With  great  judgment,  and  very  conformably  to  the  religion  of  the 
Romans,  among  whom  Juno  was  supposed  to  preside  over  human 
births;  an  office,  he  observes,  not  assigned  to  her  in  the  Greek 
Mythology. 

150.  The  winds  were  sprung  from  Aurora  and  Astraeus,  one  of  the 
Titans. 

157.  There  is  a  tone  of  irony  in  the  original,  "ilia  se  jactet 
in  aul&,"  to  preserve  which  I  have  used  the  word  "  noble." 
187.  "Dusk  with  horrid  shade."— Pararfis«  Regained,  I.  205. 
191.  "  It  is  a  scene  so  lovely  and  so  fair, 

"  The  winds  enamoured  love  to  loiter  there, 
"  Stoop  to  salute  the  sea-pink  as  they  pass, 
"  And  coldly  kiss  the  ever-waving  grass. 
"  The  roof  within  cathedral-like  ascends 
"  Sublimely  arched  and  vaulted  high,  and  bends 
"  O'er  pillars  vast  its  sparry  curtains  grand, 
"  Where  gems  unnumbered  shine  on  every  hand, 
"  Bright  as  the  plumage  of  a  seraph's  wing : 
"  Behold  a  palace  meet  for  ocean's  king. 

«  They  met  again."— Book  II. 
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255.  So  Milton  presents  Eve  to  his  readers  in  matchless  love- 
liness: 

*'  She  was  cheer'd, 
"  But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall, 
''  From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 
"  Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
"  Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
"  Kissed." 
So  also  Homer  introduces  Helen  in  tears,  thereby  receiving  even- 
from  the  old  men  of  Troy  unconditional  homage. 
456.  The  wild  differs  from  the  mute  or  tame  swan. 
"  Less  of  form,  more  light  of  wing, 
'*  These  high  with  flight  aspirant  spring. 
*^  The  whistle  strong,  and  deep-drawn  whoop^ 
"  Tell  to  the  ear  the  passing  troop." 

Bishop  Mant's  British  Months :  October. 
555.  "  Full-maned : "  *' KaWirpix^s*** — Homer, 
569.  This  "  peplum  "  is  mentioned  in  Homer  for  its  exceeding 
costliness  and  beauty ;    the  work  of  Sidonian  women ;    and   the 
richest  ornament  of  Hecuba's  wardrobe. 

572.  *^  Yendebat,"  was  in  the  act  of  selling :  observe  the  liveli- 
ness  and  accuracy  of  the  picture. 

620.  "  On  Libyan  hearths  :  "  "  Populare  Penates." 
641.  ^<  Pietas "  expresses  both  devotion  towards  God  and  justice 
heightened  by  benevolence  to  man. 

664.  Those  who  dwelt  in  a  sunny  clime  were  supposed  to  be 
more  generous  and  humane  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  colder  zone, 
687.  '*  As  from  a  deud  his  fulgent  head 

"  And  shape  star-bilght  appeared." 

Paradise  Lostf  x.  440. 
800.  The  expression  used  in  beleaguering  a  town,  "  Moenia  cingere 
flaminis." 

868.  «  From  the  arch'd  roof 

'*  Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 

"  Of  starry  lamps,  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 

^  With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 

'*  As  from  a  sky." — Paradise  Losty  line  726.  , 


BOOK  11. 


THE  NAKEATIVE  OF  .ffiNJlAS. 

This  Book  is  said  to  have  been  selected  by  Virgil  as  a  portion  of  his 
poem  to  be  read  before  Angustns,  and  nndoubtedly  it  contains 
many  passages  and  lines  of  very  exquisite  finish  and  perfection. 
From  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  narrative  delivered  by  a 
speaker  of  scenes  in  which  he  himself  was  a  principal  actor,  it 
presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  translator,  requiring  a  style 
easy  without  becoming  low,  dignified  but  not  turgid,  clear  with- 
out being  prolix.  ' 
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BOOK  II. 


QTILL  was  the  hall>  as  thus  the  godlike  man, 
^    From  lofty  couch,  his  tale  of  woes  began. 

Thou  bidst  me  tell  how  GwBcians  could  destroy 
The  power  of  Phrygia,  and  the  wealth  of  Troy; 
The  deeds  I  witness'd,  and  the  toils  I  bore,  6 

And  all  the  sorrows  of  that  darkest  hour. 
No  tongue  can  speak  th' unutterable  pain 
Thy  wish  awakens  in  this  breast  again; 
No  Argive  warrior's  rugged  soul  could  hear 
UnmoVd  our  sorrows,  and  restrain  the  tear ;  10 

And  now  the  stars  to  soft  repose  invite, 
As  morning  rises  through  the  dews  of  night 
But  thou  shalt  hear,  what  though  this  bursting  heart 
Shrank  from  the  task,  and  shudders  at  the  smart. 

The  GrsBcian  chiefs,  to  whom  through  years  of  toil  15 
Our  Trojan  valpur  had  denied  the  spoil, 
A  vast  machine,  so  Pallas  wilM,  contrive. 
Its  hollow  womb  with  chosen  bands  alive; 
The  form  a  horse,  but  of  gigantic  size, 
Whose  jointed  ribs  the  forest  pine  supplies.  20 

The  truth  conceaFd,  report  the  rumour  bears, 
That  Greece  a  vow  for  safe  return  prepares. 
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In  sight  of  Troy,  just  off  the  Phrygian  land. 
Famed  Tenedos  extends  its  sea-girt  strand : 
Rich  were  its  shores  while  Priam's  kingdom  stood,     25 
Unnoticed  now  they  meet  the  rolling  flood. 
Forsaken  bays  are  swept  by  roaring  tides, 
Nor  sale  the  anchorage  where  a  yessel  rides. 
Our  foes,  we  deem'd,  had  homeward  sail'd,  the  while 
They  sought  concealment  from  the  desert  isle.  30 

Visions  of  peace,  how  vain !  possess  the  mind. 
And  Greeks  departing  with  a  prosperous  wind : 
All  Troy  releas'd  the  glad  refreshment  feels. 
The  burst  of  joy  her  lengthen'd  care  reveals. 
Through  open  gates  we  issue  to  explore  35 

The  Doric  campments  and  deserted  shore : 
Here,  fired  by  Hector,  blazed  the  Argive  fleet. 
On  this  smooth  plain  would  hostile  squadrons  meet. 
In  sullen  wrath  Achilles  paced  the  strand. 
And  Phoenix  bold  reviewed  his  martial  band.  40 

Astonish'd  all  the  monstrous  horse  survjey'd — 
Dl-omen'd  offering  to  the  warlike  maid: 
And  first  ThymsBtes  bids  the  Trojans  lead 
Within  Minerva's  courts  the  fatal  steed ; 
So  guile  suggested,  or  so  fate  decreed.  45 

Gapys,  in  senate  wise,  in  action  bold. 
And  all  with  him  who  prudent  counsel  hold,    ^ 
The  signs  of  GrsBcian  artifice  declare, 
Kindle  the  torch,  or  threaten  with  the  Bpeai, 
The  fickle  crowd,  of  doubtful  temper  seen,  50 

Now  to  Thymsates,  now  to  Gapys  lean. 
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Laocoon^  first  descending  with  a  band, 

Left  the  high  citadel,  and  sought  the  strand; 

And  thus,  with  eager  soul,  with  accents  loud, 

E'en  as  he  ran,  he  chid  the  thoughtless  crowd :  55 

"  What  desperate  madness  through  all  ranks  has  spread ! 

*'  Deem  ye,  in  truth,  the  crafty  Greeks  are  fled  ? 

"  More  justly  read  Ulysses'  subtle  guiles, 

"  And  count  these  specious  gifts  no  gifts,  but  wiles. 

''  Or  here  inclosed  an  Argive  army  lies,  60 

Or  'gainst  our  walls  its  vast  proportions  rise. 

Some  trick,  believe  me,  holds  its  treach'rous  course, 
"  O  trust  not,  Trojans,  to  this  Grsecian  horse. 
"  If  gifts  they  bring,  yet  e'en  their  gifts  I  fear, 
"  And  Greeks  to  me  will  nought  but  Greeks  appear."     C5 
He  spoke :  impell'd  by  no  unjust  alarm, 
Against  the  horse  he  rais'd  his  warning  arm;^ 
Straight  flew  the  javelin,  for  the  aim  was  good. 
Sang  through  the  air,  and  quiver'd  in  the  wood. 
The  jointed  planks  the  strong  concussion  own,  70 

The  hollow  womb  re-echoes  with  a  groan. 
Then,  had  not  Troy  been  doom'd,  and  fate  decreed 
Fhrygia  to  fall,  and  GrsBcian  art  succeed. 
His  warning  voice  had  in  our  counsels  told. 
And  Trojan  steel  had  burst  the  Argive  hold ;  75 

And  Ilium's  towers,  and  Priam's  noble  name. 
Had  liv'd  through  ages,  and  increas'd  in  fame. 

When  lo !  'mid  shouts  some  Phrygian  shepherds  bring. 
With  pinion'd  arms,  a  prisoner  to  the  king : 
A  willing  captive,  steel'd  for  either  chance,  80 

To  die  undaunted,  or  the  scheme  advance. 
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Around  the  Trojans  press  with  eager  gaze^ 

lusult  the  youths  and  scornful  laughter  raise. 

Now  learn  the  cunning  of  the  wily  Grreek — 

Let  one  deceiver  for  the  nation  speak.  85 

See  him  as  though  perplex'd^  defenceless,  stand. 

And  roll  slow  looks  round  all  the  Trojan  band. 

"  Ah,  wretched  me,"  he  cries,  with  well-feign'd  grief, 

"  To  whom  no  sea,  no  land  vouchsafes  relief; 

"  By  Greeks  cast  forth;  the  Trojan  aid  denies,  90. 

"  And  for  the  life-blood  of  his  prisoner  cries." 

That  sigh,  those  words,  disarmed  each  fi^cest  mind. 

To  ribald  mockery  no  more  inclined : 

In  gentle  terms  we  urge  the  youth  to  show 

His  name  and  fortunes  to  a  generous  foe;  95 

And  tell  what  news  his  secret  means  afford, 

What  pledge  he  gives  to  trust  a  captive's  word. 

At  length,  his  fears  subdued,  he  thus  began. 

And  subtle  guile  through  all  his  story  ran: 

"  The  simple  truth,  great  king,  these  lips  shall  speak,  100 

"  I  scorn  deceit,  and  own  myself  a  Greek. 

*'  To  fortune's  power  compelled  by  fate  to  bow. 

She  stamps  no  infamy  on  Sinon's  brow. 

Through  Hium's  streets  ere  now  perchance  hath  run 
"  The  fame  of  Palamedes,  Belus'  son ;  105 

"  On  false  pretence,  by  impious  tongues  assign'd, 
**  Him  Greece  condemn'd,  to  peaceful  thoughts  inclined. 

Convinced  at  length,  too  late  their  fault  they  know. 

To  Greece  a  loss,  a  triumph  to  her  foe. 
"  By  love  impelled,  by  ties  of  blood  allied,  110 

My  &ther  early  join'd  me  to  his  side : 
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*'  Poor  was  my  sire,  and  feent  me  here  id  learn 
"  A  warrior's  art,  a  warrior's  portion  earn. 
While  safe  his  kingdom  and  his  power  remain, 
I  too  some  credit  and  some  glory  gain;  115 

But  when  Ulysses'  crafty  lies  prevail 
"  His  death  to  compass,  'tis  a  well-known  tale, 
I  brood  indignant  o'er  my  slaughter'd  friend. 
And  all  my  days  in  secret  sorrow  spend. 
At  length  no  prudent  silence  bars  my  speech,         120 
I  vow  revenge  if  Argos  e'er  we  reach. 
Immediate  hate  such  bold  complainings  move. 
And  Sinon's  murmurs  his  destruction  prove. 
Meanwhile  Ulysses  through  the  listening  crowd 
Whispers  dark  words,  which  conscious  baseness  shroud : 
Fierce  thoughts  within  their  angry  bosoms  rise,      126 
"  Till  Calchas  gain'd  still  darker  hints  suppKes. 
"  But  why  to  Trojan  hearers  longer  speak, 
"  Who  know  no  virtue  in  the  treacherous  Greek  ? 
"Strike:  and  great  "joy  stern  Ithacus  will  know,        130 
"  And  Atreus'  royal  sons  applaud  the  blow." 

What  all  would  learn  we  urge  him  to  impart. 
Duped  by  the  subtleties  of  Grsecian  art. 
Trembling  he  speaks  with  well  enacted  fear. 
Pretending  grief,  while  all  expectant  hear.  135 

"  Oft  would  our  army,  wearied  out,  complain, 
"  Anxious  to  seek  the  Argive  shores  again. 
Would  that  they  had!  But  as  they  turn  to  go. 
Dark  waves  arise,  and  southern  tempests  blow: 
*'  Till,  when  this  vast  machine  complete  appears,       140 
"  Storms  roar  through  heaven,  and  thunder  shakes  the 

[spheres. 
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"  In  deep  suspense  Enrypilns  we  send 

"  To  learn  from  Fhcebus  what  these  signs  portend. 

"  Enrypilns^  well  skill'd  in  things  divine, 

"  This  answer  brings  from  Delphos'  sacred  shrine.     145 

"  '  A  yirgin*s  blood  appeas'd  the  winds,  and  bore 

" '  The  QrsBcian  navy  to  the  Phrygian  shore : 

"  *  As  sacrificial  blood  your  armies  brought 

tt  ( rp^  Troy,  by  blood  must  safe  return  be  sought' 

^  Through  every  breast  a  freezing  horror  thrills,       150 

"  The  means  we  fear,  as  once  we  fear*d  the  ills. 

**  Whose  blood  does  heaven  in  sacrifice  demand, 

**  Or  choose  what  victim  to  absolve  the  band  ? 

**  Now  forth  Ulysses  drags  the  seer,  renown'd 

"  Oalohas,  and  all  impatient  press'd  around ;  155 

"  Many  the  cunning  of  the  chief  descried, 

**  And  darkly  hinted  what  he  sought  to  bide. 

**  As  if  to  veil  the  truth  his  art  supplies, 

**  For  twice  five  days  apart  the  prophet  lies; 

**  Th«n>  as  agreed,  the  base  dissembler  speaks,  160 

**  My  life  devoting  to  absolve  the  Greeks. 

**  Loud  aU  iq[»plaud :  what  for  himself  he  fears, 

**  ^Gainst  one  i»Qr  wiekh  the  band  racing  Iieai& 

*^  The  day  draws  near,  salt  cakes  the  priests  prepare, 

*^  Aud  biiug  ^diite  fillets  for  the  victim's  hair.  165 

**  Desi^^talo  (kom  t^sxor,  and  my  fife  the  stake, 

I  bar$l  my  boiid$»  and  trast  the  finaadlj  kke; 

Tlfem^  1»^  (OiMiMd'^d  amid  the  waving  reed, 
*^  Till  honi^wmvl  all  the  Gnscan  de«t  pioeeed. 
"^  Tlu^>^!^  foK^  lufed$  tK«>kmn''d  Iw  lifi»  to  roaai,  170 
"^  Xo  ifeim  ;^iall  $tDii»  S9»  h^  ftftuve  Ink 
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"  Its  father's  step  no  child's  endearment  greet, 
"  No  parent's  vow  its  fond  fnlfihnent  meet ; 
Perchance  with  vengeance  fired,  the  Argive  band 
My  flight  to  expiate  may  their  blood  demand.        175 
But  by  the  gods,  who  love  of  truth  respect, 
"  Who  right  regard,  and  righteous  men  protect, 
If  'neath  the  sun  through  all  his  shining  round 
Bright  truth  and  faith  inviolate  be  found. 
To  sorrows  great  as  mine  compassion  show —         180 
"  "Woe  undeserv'd  claims  mercy  fix)m  a  foe." 

The  captive's  tears  at  once  his  pardon  gain. 
And  Priam  hastens  to  unloose  his  chain. 
Then  kindly  thus  the  guileless  monarch  speaks : 
."  As  Priam's  son  forget  the  hostile  Greeks ;  185 

"  Ours  shalt  thou  be :  do  thou  the  cause  declare, 
"  Why  Grs&cian  counsels  this  machine  prepare : 
**  By  whose  advice ;  for  warlike  purpose  meant ; 
"  Or  on  the  service  of  the  gods  intent?" 

Girded  with  wiles,  and  with  Pelasgic  art  190 

Invoking  heaven,  he  play'd  the  traitor's  part; 
And  while  his  hands  by  us  unfetter'd  rise. 
The  crafty  Sinon  impiously  replies: 
Eternal  lights  in  highest  heaven  that  burn. 
By  you  I  swear,  and  who  that  oath  may  spurn?   195 
Witness  ye  altars,  and  uplifted  knife 
Unpitying  rais'd  against  the  victim's  life; 
And  ye  white  fillets,  crown'd  with  which  I  stood. 
While  gazing  numbers  sought  atoning  blood; 
"  Nor  law  of  God  commands  me  to  conceal,  200 

"  Nor  bond  of  kindred,  what  my  lips  reveal. 
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'*  Then  guiltless  here  I  cast  all  ties  away 

'*  With  faithless  Greece,  and  bare  her  connsels  lay. 

*'  Her  truth,  her  gratitude  let  Hium  show, 

"  And  when  delivered  her  deliverer  know.  205 

"  When  Argos  sent  her  noblest  to  the  field, 
"  Minerva's  favour  was  their  armies'  shield ; 

Till  Ithacus,  who  prompts  each  base  design. 

And  sacrilegious  Diomede  combine. 

Destroy  the  guard  that  watch  her  lofty  tower,       210 

And  tnth  the  crimson  tide  pollute  the  floor, 
"  With  bloody  hands  her  virgin  fillets  stain, 
*'  Seize  the  Palladium  and  the  shrine  pro&ne. 
"  Henceforth,  her  face  averted,  every  day 
"  The  GrsBcian  arms  keep  lapsing  to  decay :  215 

Nor  is  the  vengeance  of  Tritonia's  queen 

In  signs  that  speak  of  doubtful  anger  seen. 
''  Scarce  the  Palladium  in  our  camp  we  raise, 
"  Ere  the  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  blaze, 
"  The  armed  image  springing  from  the  ground,         220 
"  Clangs  spear  and  shield,  and  wakes  a  martial  sound. 

Then  Calchas  straight  directs  our  homeward  course, 

And  vain  'gainst  Troy  declares  aU  Grsdcian  force, 
'*  Until  'neath  Argos'  ancient  walls  once  more 
''  They  seek  fresh  omens,  and  the  gods  implore;       225 
"  And  bear  the  sacred  image  back,  the  same 

As  in  their  hollow  ships  from  Phrygia  came. 

E'en  now  they  seek  Mycense's  shores  again, 
"  With  gods  propitious  to  recross  the  main, 
"  When  sudden  force  shall  fall  on  Ilium's  towers,     230 
"  So  Calchas'  art  directs  the  Grsecian  powers. 
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This  horse  the  injury  of  our  chiefs  declares, 
Proclaims  their  sorrow,  and  their  guilt  repairs ; 
Its  sides,  so  will'd  the  seer,  comj^acted  rise 
Of  vast  proportions  and  gigantic  size,  235 

Lest  Troy  reception  to  the  image  give, 
And  Trojans  'neath  their  fathers'  worship  live. 
This  horse  refused,  Troy's  fall  the  war  shall  end — 
O  may  such  ills  on  Greece  herself  descend! 
"  Beceived,  your  sons  shall  arms  to  EKs  hear,        .  240 
"  And  all  proud  Argos  in  the  ruin  share." 
Thus  where  Tydides  and  Achilles  fail'd; 
The  crafty  Sinon's  haser  art  prevail'd; 
And  fell  that  Troy  all  Greece  had  learnt  to  fear, 
Caught  by  a  He,  and  vanquished  by  a  tear.  245 

But  now  the  sea  a  fearful  portent  shows, 
0  sight  unspeakable !  and  aids  our  foes. 
Behold  by  Neptune's  shrine  Laocoon  stand. 
In  priestly  vestments,  with  uplifted  hand: 
When  lo!  two  snakes  from  Tenedos  appear,  250 

And  high  their  blood-red  manes  terrific  rear, 
Through  the  still  deep  with  folds  enormous  glide, 
And  sweep  with  scaly  length  the  tranquil  tide. 
Lash'd  by  their  strokes  now  sounds  the  foaming  main, 
They  reach  the  shore,  and  swift  invade  the  plain:    255 
Then  on  with  glaring  eyes  the  serpents  came, 
And  lick'd  their  hissing  jaws  with  tongues  of  flame. 
Dispers'd  we  fly,  but  with  unwavering  line 
Coil  after  coil  the  snakes  approach  the  shtine; 
In  their  huge  spires  his  tender  sons  inclose,  260 

Crush  tbi9  soft  limbs,  and  stain  with  gore  their  jaws. 
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Arm'd  to  their  aid  the  wretched  father  flew. 

Bound  him  their  coils  the  hissing  monsters  threw, 

Around  his  waist  twice  curls  the  slimy  fold, 

And  now  his  neck  its  cold  embraces  hold.    .  265 

High  o'er  his  head  the  scaly  circles  rise. 

Dark  poisonous  gore  the  sacred  fillet  dyes; 

The  twisted  knots  to  burst  he  tries  in  vain, 

The  winding  spires  a  dreadful  triumph  gain. 

Loud  is  the  moan  that  fills  the  air  around,  270 

As  when  some  bull  avoids  the  glancing  wound. 

Bursts  through  the  crowd,  and,  fury  in  his  eyes, 

Bellows  with  rage,  and  from  the  altar  flies. 

Gliding  along  towards  the  sacred  mound, 

Where  her  broad  ffigis  spreads  its  mystic  round,       275 

To  stem  Tritonia's  feet  the  serpents  wind. 

And  'neath  her  awful  shade  protection  find. 

And  now  our  souls,  oppressed  with  holy  dread, 
See  justice  waken'd  strike  the  guilty  head. 
And  crush  the  hand  that  with  too  daring  zeal  280 

Besisting  heaven  had  launched  the  impious  steel. 
One  voice  from  all :  "  Minerva's  favour  gain, 
"  The  horse  conducting  to  her  sacred  fane." 
Our  walls  thrown  down,  all  ranks  the  labour  share, 
These  the  strong  rope,  these  rolling  wheels  prepare ;  285 
Pregnant  with  arms  the  vast  machine  proceeds, 
And  scales  her  walls  where  wretched  Ilium  leads. 
Virgins  and  youths  in  sacred  chorus  raise 
Their  hymns  harmonious  to  Tritonia's  praise: 
On  rolls  the  horse  as  if  in  conscious  pride,  290 

Where  eager  hands  the  monstrous  fabric  guide; 
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Then  in  the  centre  of  our  city  stands. 

Threatens  her  palaces,  her  towers  commands. 

Home  of  the  gods,  time-hononr'd  waUs  of  Troy, 

Where  virtue  long  did  heaven's  regard  eiyoy!  295 

Four  times  the  vast  machine  reluctant  stood. 

Four  times  the  clang  of  armour  shook  the  wood ; 

Tet  on  unchecked  with  frantic  zeal  we  i)our. 

And  place  the  monster  in  the  sacred  tower. 

Then  to  deaf  ears,  so  angry  gods  decreed,  300 

Our  fature  fortunes  did  Cassandra  read. 

And  in  glad  rites  the  festive  day  is  pass'd. 

That  day  by  angry  heaven  foredoom'd  our  last 

Adoring  crowds  through  all  the  city  round 

With  peaceful  wreaths  the  solemn  altars  crown'd.     305 

The  sun  declines,  the  light  in  darkness  ends. 
From  ocean's  bosom  night  obscure  ascends. 
And  earth,  and  sky,  and  Grsecian  fraud  are  laid, 
InvolVd  beneath  her  wings  in  gloomiest  shade:       ' 
Through  all  man's  busy  haunts  deep  silence  reigns,    310 
Sleep's  soft  refreshment  soothes  the  soldier's  pains. 
Meanwhile  from  Tenedos  the  Argive  fleet 
Launch,  and  'neath  Troy  of  strife  unconscious  meet; 
When  moonlight  shades  and  still  repose  prevail, 
Baised  is  the  signal  fire,  the  vessels  sail.  315 

Then  Sinon's  hand  unbars  the  solid  planks, 
'  Straight  from  the  womb  start  forth  the  armed  ranks ; 
Foremost  the  way  the  bold  Machaon  leads. 
With  vengeance  fir'd  great  Atreus'  son  succeeds; 
These  Athamas,  Ulysses,  Thoas  join,  320 

With  Neoptolemus  of  Peleus'  line; 
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Epeus  last,  the  vast  machine  who  plann'd^ 

With  hardy  Sthenelus  complete  the  band. 

Through  all  wide  Troy  no  wakeful  voice  was  heard. 

Still  as  the  grave  no  sleeping  warrior  stirr'd:  325 

The  guards  are  slain,  and  through  the  open'd  gate 

Arm'd  legions  pouring  seal  the  slumberers'  fate.     . 

Lo  I  in  the  drowsy  hour,  when  early  night 
Draws  her  dark  veil  across  the  garish  light. 
And  sleep,  vouchsafed  in  mercy  to  mankind,  330 

Creeps  o*er  the  sense,  and  calms  the  feverish  mind. 
Hector,  but  0!  in  mournful  guise,  appears. 
And  the  sad  spirit  pours  unwonted  tears. 
Hi»  feet  were  pierc*d,  as  though  the  swollen  wound 
Still  held  the  throng  which  late  his  ankles  bound,    335 
When,  stain'd  with  lines  of  dust  and  foul  with  gore, 
Achilles  whirl'd  him  round  the  sounding  shore. 
How  chang'd  from  him  who  late  exulting  came. 
When  Greece  lamented  the  devouring  flame: 
Or  proudly  deck'd,  'midst  crowds  exulting  bore         340 
The  spoils  which  once  the  stem  Peleides  wore. 
Uncomb'd  and  squalid  hung  the  sx)ectre's  beard. 
Clotted  with  blood  his  grisly  locks  appeared; 
While  many  a  gash  his  open  breast  displayed, 
'Neath  Ilium's  ramparts  by  her  foemen  made.  345 

When  thus,  for  so  it  seem'd,  I  first  began 
In  words  of  sorrow  to  the  godlike  man : 
'^  0  light  of  Troy,  and  Trojans'  firmest  stay, 
"  Whence  comes  our  look'd,  our  long*d  for  Hector,  say  ? 
"  Our  hearths  invaded,  and  our  warriors  slain,  350 

"  Hope  comes  attendant  on  thy  steps  again. 
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What  cause  has  marr'd  thy  once  majestic  mien; 

Why  are  these  marks  of  hostile  fury  seen?" 
Deep  was  the  groan  the  mournful  spectre  gave. 
Then  rais'd  his  last  and  warning  voice  to  saye:        355 
"  Chief,  sprung  from  gods,  these  flaming  ruins  leave, 

Jove  frowns  on  Troy,  aU  nobler  hopes  deceive. 

A  hostile  force  already  holds  the  wall. 

Great  Ilium  nods,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 
*^  Could  mortal  arm  avaiUng  succour  lend,  360 

Hector  had  liVd  his  country  to  defend. 

To  thee  she  now  consigns,  0  sad  resource! 

Her  household  gods,  to  join  thy  flying  course. 

With  these  thy  way  through  foaming  waters  take, 

And  distant  shores  renown'd  through  ages  make."    365 
He  ceas'd;  then  forth  from  Vesta's  temple  came. 
And  bore  her  image,  and  undying  flame. 

Tis  not  one  single  wail  the  air  that  rends, 
Shout  following  shout  in  one  wild  cry  ascends; 
Gonfos'd  at  first,  now  ringing  full  and  clear,  370 

The  dang  of  arms  alarms  the  startled  ear: 
And  yet  far  distant  from  the  public  way, 
Embowered  in  trees,  my  father's  dwelling  lay. 
Mounting  a  tower,  I  reach  its  loftiest  round 
With  hasty  steps,  and  catch  the  swelling  sound;       375 
So,  when  a  flame  by  furious  south  winds  borne 
With  crackling  noise  invades  the  standing  com; 
Or  mountain  torrent  thunders  roaring  down. 
And  sweeps  the  harvests  that  his  labours  crown; 
Amaz'd  the  swain  the  loud  confosion  hears,  880 

Climbs  oji  some  rock,  and  stands  with  listening  ears. 
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Sad  was  the  scene  the  bammg  town  displayed. 
The  truth  confirming  of  great  Hector's  shiade; 
To  every  roof  the  fiery  ruin  came, 
And  all  Sigeum  kindled  with  the  flame.  385 

Loud  peals  the  trumpet  through  its  brazen  throat, 
Loud  clang  their  shields,  sharp  rings  the  warriors'  shout 
I  arm,  and  arm'd,  now  half  uncertain  stand, 
To  force  what  passage,  or  collect  what  band; 
Tet  burning  thoughts  of  ancient  glory  call  390 

In  glory's  bed  the  dying  chief  to  fiELll; 
When  Fantheus,  flying  from  the  Gr»cian  throng. 
Stretches  his  arms,  and  breathless  speeds  along, 
Bous'd  where  in  Ilium's  citadel  he  lay. 
And  watdi'd  the  temple  of  the  god  of  day.  395 

To  gain  our  home  his  outrag'd  gods  he  bears. 
His  trembling  boy,  the  partner  of  his  fears. 
"  How  fares  it,  Fantheus?  must  all  hope  be  vain, 
"  And  Troy  unaided  by  her  sons  remain?" 
Scarce  had  I  spoken,  when  he  thus  replies,  400 

His  voice  contending  with  his  rising  sighs: 
Troy  is  no  more,  no  more  ovix  ancient  &me. 
Great  Teucer's  glory,  and  our  Dardan  name; 
By  Jove's  decree,  to  Argos  victory  turns, 
And  Greece  triumphant  reigns  while  Ilium  bums.    405 
''  Arm'd  bands  the  lofiy  horse  disgorging  sends, 
"  With  smoking  brands  base  Sinon  arms  his  friends ; 
"  Thousands  on  thousands  from  Mycense's  shore 
*'  Through  open  gates  their  plundering  numbers  pour, 
"  With  point  of  steel  the  trembling  townsmen  meet,    410 
"  Cut  down  the  flying,  and  blockade  the  street ; 
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Foes,  in  the  darkness,  scarce  discem'd  from  friends. 
The  guards'  brief  straggle  in  destruction  ends." 
£7  every  thought  that  prompts  to  yengeanoe  fir'd, 
By  love  of  country  and  the  gods  inspired,  415 

Where  the  loud  wail,  where  the  dire  Fury  calls, 
I  rush  through  arms,  and  stand  'midst  blacken'd  walls. 
First,  through  '*  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light," 
The  aged  Iphitus  attracts  my  sight; 
BiphsBus,  Hypanis,  and  Dymas  brave,  420 

Their  bands  united,  would  the  city  save; 
And  young  Ghonebus,  whom  Cassandra's  charms 
Inyolv'd  in  death,  to  aid  her  kinsman's  arms; 
Too  bold  to  hear  her  voice  prophetic  chide, 
Too  fond  for  safety  to  desert  his  bride.  425 

Then  while  in  firm  array  the  warriors  stand. 
To  boldest  deeds  I  urge  the  daring  band: 
Heroic  souls,  instinct  with  noblest  rage, 
Alas,  in  vain!  and  eager  to  engage. 
The  gods,  whose  shrines  our  fskthers  boVd  before,    430 
Desert  their  femes,  and  leave  this  fated  shore. 
See  where  the  waving  flames  ascend  the  sky — 
"  Our  homes  destroy'd,  'twere  best  in  arms  to  die. 
"  One  stern  resolve  alone  those  arms  may  guide, 
'^  Beckless  to  fight,  and  cast  all  hope  asida"  435 

Ajb  famish'd  wolves,  impell'd  by  keenest  pain 
Of  hunger's  gnawing  tooth,  invade  the  plain. 
To  danger  blind,  through  darkness  force  their  way. 
And  for  their  thirsting  young  secure  the  prey; 
So  we  through  night's  impending  shadows  go,  440 

Careless  of  death,  impatient  for  the  foe. 
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Who  shall  the  havoc  of  that  hour  explain, 
Weep  with  the  living,  and  lament  the  slain! 
An  ancient  city  that  had  reigned  through  years 
Falls,  or  a  mass  of  waving  flame  appears;  445 

In  sacred,  fanes  the  slaughter'd  bodies  lay, 
Fiird  our  loVd  homes,  and  heap'd  the  public  way; 
And  where  the  Dardans*  life  blood  stain'd  the  ground, 
Full  many  a  GrsBcian  corse  was-  heaped  around. 
When,  olden  valour  kindling  in  his  heart,  450 

The  dying  Trojan  play'd  the  hero's  part 
Pale  terror  reigns,  loud  wailings  lade  the  wind. 
And  sullen  death  gigantic  stalks  behind. 
As  on  Androgeos  with  his  Argives  press'd. 
Our  band  he  met,  and  thus  for  friends  addressed:     455 
"  Come  ye  as  laggards  to  the  fruitful  toil  ? 
"  Speed,  comrades,  speed,  and  share  the  Trojan  spoil.** 
No  voice  replies,  at  once  the  cause  they  know, 
And  all  irresolute  confront  the  foe. 
As  when  the  wanderer  in  a  thorny  brake  460 

Treads  unezpecting  on  a  pois'nous  snake. 
Soon  as  he  sees  its  azure  crest  arise. 
He  stands,  turns,  trembles,  and  yet  scarcely  flies; 
So  halt  the  Greeks,  for  night  forbids  to  fly. 
And  terror-stricken  in  confusion  die.  465 

Thus  did  the  gods  our  first  endeavours  bless. 
And  crown  our  daring  efMs  with  success. 
Complete  the  work,*'  the  bold  Chorsbus  cries. 
While  fortune  smiles,  and  Greece  half  vanquish'd  lies. 
The  shields  the  Argive  warriors  used  well  bear,    470 
Their  weapons  hold,  their  own  devices  wear: 
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'*  Who,  if  onr  arms  succeed  against  the  foei 

**  Or  guile  or  yalour  for  the  cause  shall  know ! " 

AndrogeoB*  nodding  crests  protection  yield, 

He  grasx)s  his  sword,  and  lifts  his  blazon'd  shield;   475 

BiphsBus,  Dymas,  and  the  rest  select. 

Or  spears  to  wound,  or  bucklers  to  protect. 

As  GrsBcians  we  the  Grsecian  arms  employ. 

The  gods  are  there,  but  not  the  gods  of  Troy ; 

Full  many  a  combat  rages  through  the  night,  480 

And  many  an  Argiye  leaves  the  realms  of  light ; 

Some  to  the  vessels  trembling  urg*d  their  way. 

And  sought  concealment  where  their  navy  lay; 

Some  scale  the  wooden  horse  with  craven  fear. 

And  in  the  hollow  fabric  disappear:  485 

But  0!  when  heaven  a  race  foredoom'd  deserts. 

Weak  man  in  vain  his  pimy  strength  exerts. 

Lo!  from  Minerva's  inmost  altar  torn. 
With  hair  dishevelled  see  Cassandra  borne. 
Her  frenzied  eyes  to  heaven  upraised  for  aid,  490 

Bound  were  her  hands,  or  else  her  hands  had  pray'd. 
The  brave  ChorsBbus,  madden'd  by  the  sight, 
Bush'd  on  the  band,  and  cheer'd  us  to  the  fight; 
But  lo!  deceived  by  Grsecian  armour  here, 
'Gkdnst  Trojans  Trojans  hurl'd  the  flying  spear;        495 
Whilst  Atreus'  sons  inflamed  each  hostile  rank. 
And  Ajax  thunder'd  on  our  wavering  flank. 
So  when  the  tempest  bursts,  fierce  winds  engage. 
And  rend  the  clouds  asunder  in  their  rage, 
Swifb  scours  the  Souths  as  swift  the  West  succeeds,  500 
With  Eurus  glorying  in  his  airy  steeds; 
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Loud  roar  the  woods,  and  in  his  watery  home 

The  angry  Kerens  stirs  the  rising  foam. 

They  too  who  late  had  panio-stricken  fled, 

Bejoin  the  combat,  and  ayenge  the  dead.  505 

Borne  down  our  friends  in  bloody  min  lie, 

'Tis  yain  to  fight,  and  vainer  still  to  fly. 

Fenelens  first,  omnipotent  in  fight, 

Dismissed  GhoraBbns  to  the  realms  of  night; 

The  youthfol  chief  before  the  altar  fell,  510 

Where  once  Minerva  wonld  indulgent  dwelL 

BiphsBUS  foils,  whose  upright  soul  deserv'd. 

Had  gods  so  willed,  to  be  by  gods  preserved; 

Next  Hypanis  and  Dymas,  drench'd  in  gore 

By  kindred  weapons,  sought  the  Stygian  shore;         515 

Nor,  Fantheus,  might  thy  pious  soul  be  free. 

Nor  priestly  office  from  the  fates'  decree. 

Ye  burning  ruins  of  my  country,  say, 

If  in  that  hour  this  sword  inactive  lay ; 

Well  had  I  death  from  Argive  steel  deserv'd,  520 

A  hero*s  death,  but  heaven  my  life  preserved. 

Twas  now,  divided  from  the  Trojan  throng. 

With  Fellas  borne  and  Iphitus  along, 

(Fellas  still  halting  from  Ulysses'  wound. 

And  veteran  Iphitus  in  youth  renowned,)  525 

Onward  I  haste  where  agonizing  cries 

From  Friam*8  stately  palaces  arise. 

With  fellest  passions  foes  with  foes  engage. 

And  Mars  terrific  pours  ungovem'd  rage. 

As  if  in  Troy  were  heaped  no  other  dead,  530 

As  if  in  Troy  no  other  warriors  bled. 
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With  well  compacted  shields  and  fiercest  hate 
The  GrsBcians  thunder  at  the  yielding  gate ; 
Some  to  the  walls  light  tapering  ladders  bring, 
Mount  by  the  steps,  and  to  the  summit  spring ;        535 
Grasping  the  parapet  their  efforts  aid, 
Baise  the  left  arm,  and  lift  the  buckler's  shade. 
The  lofty  turrets  which  the  palace  crown, 
Urg'd  by  despair  the  Trojan  chiefs  roll  down. 
Ancestral  ornaments  for  missiles  throw,  540 

And  with  bright  gilded  beams  assail  the  foe; 
Whilst  some  with  swords  around  the  portal  wait, 
And  with  determined  valour  guard  the  gate. 
A  loyal  ardour  every  bosom  fires. 
Fresh  zeal  the  danger  of  our  king  inspires ;  545 

We  rush  to  help  the  heroes  in  the  strife, 
And  aid  the  vanquished  in  the  game  for  life. 
A  postern  door,  conceal'd  within  the  wall, 
From  Hector's  palace  led  to  Priam's  haU; 
Through  which,  while  Ilium's  regal  homes  remained,  550 
And  aged  Priam  o'er  his  people  reign'd. 
Oft  would  Andromache  in  silence  ghde, 
And  young  Astyanax  attetid  her  side. 
Before  her  Hector's  sire  to  pour  her  tears, 
Cheat  the  sad  hours,  and  soothe  a  matron's  fears<     555 
Mounting  by  this  I  gain'd  the  roof,  and  sought 
The  spot  where  still  Troy's  fainting  warriors  fought: 
Close  on  the  parapet  a  turret  stands. 
Wide  is  the  view  that  lofty  tower  commands; 
Thence  might  the  eye  o'erlook  the  crowded  street,    560 
Survey  the  camp,  and  reach  the  Argive  fleet. 
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Thli  tower  we  loosen  at  the  topmost  round. 
Strain  OT>7  neire,  and  heare  it  to  the  ground : 
Loud  is  the  crash,  the  battlemenls  descend. 
And  all  the  air  loud  shontB  of  horror  rend. 
Fiesh  troops  o'er  mangled  bodies  scale  the  wall. 
Darts  ponr,  and  stones  in  qnick  saccegsion  fall. 
Fyrrhns  in  front  his  martial  fbrm  displays. 
Bright  like  the  son  both  helm  and  corslet  blaze : 
As  when  a  snake,  which  torpid  long  has  lain, 
Qoi^ed  with  the  nozioiiB  poiscms  of  the  plain. 
Shines  feesh  in  yonth,  and  casts  his  slongh  aside, 
Conrte  the  wann  sun,  and  hisses  in  his  pride. 
Draws  bis  long  ftdds,  with  head  erect,  along, 
In  speckled  pomp,  and  shoots  bis  triple  tongue. 
Antomedon,  Achillee'  charioteer. 
And  mighty  Periphas  with  him  appear; 
And  all  the  ;onth  &om  Scyros'  isle  that  came 
High  at  the  roofs  the  blazing  torches  aim. 
Leading  the  band  jmmd  Pyrrhos  plies  his  stroke 
'Gainst  the  strong  gates,  and  rends  the  solid  oak; 
Bnrst  are  the  bars,  the  brazen  posts  give  way, 
And  kingly  halls  to  lawless  gaze  display : 
Still  on  the  threshold  firm  a  chosen  band, 
Arm'd  to  the  teeth,  with  steady  Ttilour  stand. 
Sad  is  the  scene  the  palace  conrts  within. 
Low  walls  at  first,  end  hollow  groans  begin; 
Then  lond  the  shrieks  of  frenzied  women  rise, 

thin  air,  and  mount  the  spangled  skiee: 
ID  terror  wander  Ihrongh  the  halls, 
the  doors,  and  kiss  the  lifeless  walls. 
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With  yengefol  ire  great  Fyrrhtus  holds  his  course. 

And  thunders  there  with  all  his  father's  force; 

In  yain  his  mighty  wrath  the  bars  defy. 

The  guards  cut  down  before  his  faulchion  die;         595 

Struck  by  a  yast  machine,  the  barriers  fall. 

The  useless  hinge  deserts  the  foiling  wall; 

Bage  bursts  through  all,  and  steel-clad  warriors  pour 

Through  the  wide  breach,  and  fill  the  royal  floor. 

Not  with  such  force  the  stream  o'erleaps  the  mound,  600 

Foams  as  it  flows,  and  floods  the  trembling  ground. 

Through  the  wide  plain  its  course  impetuous  holds, 

Sweeps  off  the  cattle,  and  beats  down  the  folds. 

The  two  Atridsa  in  the  tumult  share, 

With  Neoptolemus,  renown'd  in  war;  605 

Furious  they  fight,  their  arms  besmear'd  with  gore, 

Exulting  in  the  blood  that  drench'd  the  floor. 

There  aged  Hecuba  I  saw,  and  near 

Of  noblest  birth  a  hundred  dames  appear ; 

There  on  the  flame  his  pious  service  fanned  610 

Gushed  Priam's  life-blood  by  his  murderer's  hand. 

Bang'd  all  along  a  gallery's  soulptur'd  sides 

Ban  fiffcy  chambers  of  the  royal  brides ; 

For  these  the  gold  had  left  the  Indian  mine. 

And  deck'd  with  richest  spoils  the  portals  shine:      615 

All  fell:   for  where  devouring  flame  had  fail'd. 

The  deadlier  fire  of  Grsecian  hate  preyail'd. 

But  dost  thou,  queen,  how  died  the  monarch,  ask? 
For  thee  my  voice  fulfils  the  painful  task. 
Soon  as  he  saw  his  ancient  palace  fall,  620 

And  battle's  crimson  tide  pollute  the  hall. 
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Across  his  breast,  ill  fitted  arms  to  bear, 

The  aged  monarch  flung  the  weight  of  war. 

And  girt  his  useless  sword  upon  his  thigh, 

Prepared  amidst  the  thickest  foes  to  die.  625 

O'ershadow'd  by  a  laurel's  sacred  wood, 

Within  a  court  great  Jove's  high  altar  stood; 

The  clear  blue  arch  of  heaven  above  it  rose. 

And  daily  blood  in  grateful  worship  flows. 

As  timid  doves  beneath  the  angry  sky  630 

To  some  well-known  and  shelter'd  covert  fly, 

So  seeks  the  hapless, queen  the  sacred  fane. 

Where  trembling  matrons  clasp  the  shrines  in  vain* 

But  when  she  mark'd  the  king  boVd  down  with  age, 

"  Oh  why,"  she  cries,  "  in  bootless  strife  engage  ?      635 

"  No  mortal  strength  for  Troy  can  aught  avail! 

"  If  Hector  liv*d,  e'en  Hector's  arm  should  fail. 

"  Safe  by  our  altar  let  us  here  abide, 

"  Or  die  contented  by  each  other's  side." 

With  this  she  folds  in  love's  still  warm  embrace       640- 

The  aged  king,  and  trusts  the  hallow'd  place. 

But  see  Polites,  wounded  by  a  lance, 
Through  the  long  gilded  porticos  advance; 
'Mid  clouds  of  javelins  and  surrounding  foes, 
Swift  as  he  may,  the  halting  warrior  goes:  645 

See  Pyrrhus  foaming  draw  each  stride  more  near, 
Now,  now  he  grasps  him,  and  extends  his  spear: 
His  failing  strength  just  reach'd  his  father's  side. 
When  life  departed  with  the  crimson  tide. 
No  longer  could  the  aged  king  contain  650 

His  rising  passion,  or  his  voice  restrain: 
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"  Shedder  of  blood,  whose  barbarous  wrath,"  he  cries, 
"  With  the  son's  corse  pollutes  the  father's  eyes, 
If  mortal  woes  can  heayen's  regard  command, 
Jove's  righteous  bolt  shikll  blast  the  murderer's  hand. 
Falsely  thou  boasf  st  Achilles  for  thy  sire,  656 

Great  in  his  deeds^  and  noble  in  his  ire: 
"  With  heart  as  generous  as  his  soul  was  brave, 
He  Hector's  body  for  interment  gave; 
Safe  to  his  gods  restor'd  a  royal  foe,  660 

And  sacred  held  a  suppliant  father's  woe." 
With  this  his  feeble  hand  a  javelin  flung, 
'Gainst  Pyrrhus'  shield  the  trembling  weapon  rung, 
Just  pierc'd  the  brass,  and  from  the  centre  hung. 
Fierce  was  his  answer :  **  Thine  own  message  bear,  665 
'*  And  to  the  shade  of  Peleus'  son  repair. 
"  There  end  the  lecture  thou  hast  here  begun, 
"  And  tell  the  sire  of  his  degenerate  son. 
"  Now  die."    With  this  the  aged  king  he  drew 
Through  his  son's  blood,  and  on  the  altar  threw.      670 
One  hand  he  twin*d  within  his  silvery  hair, 
With  one  he  laid  his  thirsting  falchion  bare; 
Then  plung'd  the  weapon  in  the  monarch's  side, 
Whose  soul  rush'd  forth  upon  the  purple  tide. 
Thus  died  the  king  who  wept  his  country's  fall,       675 
Her  rifled  altars,  and.  her  crumbling  wall ; 
Who  once,  in  empire  as  in  glory  great, 
Sway'd  Asia's  tribes,  and  rul'd  in  regal  state. 
A  headless  trunk  the  mighty  monarch  lay, 
A  nameless  carcase,  and  a  i;hing  of  clay.  680 
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Now  first  our  home  my  thoughts  in  terror  soiaght^ 
By  this  sad  slaughter  to  my  memory  brought: 
My  wife,  my  son,  my  sire  of  equal  age, 
My  plundered  dwelling,  all  my  care  engaga 
One  anxious  glance  on  every  side  I  cast,  685 

All  friends  are  gone,  alone  I  stand,  and  last. 
Some  to  the  ground  in  wild  alarm  had  leapt. 
The  flames  the  wounded  to  the  shades  had  swept. 
All  objects  round  the  glaring  fires  reveaM, 
When  lo!  I  see  near  Vesta's  shrine  conceal'd,  690 

Helen,  foredoom'd  our  country  to  destroy, 
The  beauteous  pest  of  Trojans  and  of  Troy : 
Dardans  and  Greeks  alike  she  fear'd  to  meet, 
Nor  dar'd  to  clasp  an  injur'd  husband's  feet. 
Deep  vengeance  then  my  country's  woes  desir'd,        695 
And  mingled  scorn  and  hate  my  bosom  fir^d. 
Shall  she,  I  thought,  in  Sparta's  courts  be  seen, 
And  reign  triumphant  fair  MycensB's  queen; 
Her  spouse,  her  home,  her  parents,  children  greet. 
With  Hian  maidens  prostrate  at  her  feet  ?  700 

Shall  Priam  die  the  prey  of  Pyrrhus'  ire, 
His  kingdom  spoil'd,  and  Troy  destroy'd  by  fire, 
While  Trojan  shores  have  steam'd  with  Trojan  bloody 
And  crimson  streaks  have  ting'd  the  Phrygian  flood? 
What  though  the  deed  no  warrior's  name  can  raise,  705 
For  yanquish'd  woman  yields  ignoble  praise, 
Yet  would  her  death  the  love  of  vengeance  please. 
Punish  her  guilt,  and  gloomy  ghosts  appease. 

As  thus  I  thought,  through  all  the  gloom  of  night 
Shone  forth  my  mother  in  the  purest  light,  710 
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Majestic  as  when  heayenly  courts  she  treads, 
And  on  surrounding  gods  fresh  radiance  sheds. 
With  gentle  force  she  grasp'd  my  lifted  hand, 
As  holier  deeds  her  rosy  lips  conunand : 
0  why,  my  son,  thns  violently  rage?  715 

Can  love  for  home  no  thought,  no  care  engage? 
*'  Forget* st  thou  where  the  old  Anchises  lies, 
Creiisa  sinks,  perhaps  Ascanius  dies? 
Foes  roxmd  them  press,  my  hand  alone  has  stay'd 
The  fiery  ruin  and  uplifted  blade.  720 

No  Spartan  bride,  no  hated  Paris  blame, 
Grod  join'd  with  god  destroys  the  Trojan  name. 
Behold;  (for  now  I  lift  aside  the  cloud 
"  Which  mortal  eyes  obscures  with  humid  shroud ;) 
There,  where  you  see  the  breach  in  yonder  wall,    725 
And  pile  on  pile  the  mighty  fragments  fall. 
Where  waving  flames  with  clouds  of  dust  arise. 
Against  the  walls  his  trident  Neptune  plies ; 
"  The  whole  foundations  of  the  city  rock, 
"  Troy  feels  from  base  to  battlement  the  shock.         730 
"  Here  Juno  rages  with  eternal  hate, 
"  And  in  full  armour  keeps  the  Scsean  gate ; 
"  Summons  her  Argive  warriors  to  the  fray 
"  With  flaming  sword,  and  leads  herself  the  way. 
*'  There  see  Minerva's  warlike  form  reveal'd,  735 

"  "Mid  rays  of  glory,  with  her  Gorgon  shield ; 
High  on  the  lofty  citadel  she  stands 
With  threatening  aspect,  and  the  Greeks  commands. 
"  Great  Jove  himself  the  fde  with  strength  supplies, 
"  And  bids  the  gods  against  the  Trojans  rise.  740 
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"  Then  cease,  my  son,  this  vain  defence,  and  fly, 
"  While  the  path  opens,  and  a  god  is  nigh. 
"  Still  shall  my  power  attending  guard  thy  flight." 
She  ceas*d :  swift  gliding  through  the  shades  of  night. 

And  now  dire  shapes  through  all  the  air  appear,  745 
God  urging  god  against  our  walls  we  hear; 
One  sheet  of  living  flame  is  waving  round. 
And  fated  Ilium  sinking  to  the  ground; 
The  power  which  hands  immortal  help'd  to  rise. 
By  them  overthrown  in  one  vast  ruin  lies.  750 

So  when  against  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 
Which  long  on  some  high  mountain  fastness  stood. 
Contending  swains  exert  a  furious  zeal. 
Lift  the  broad  axe,  and  ply  the  ruthless  steel; 
At  each  rude  blow  it  nods  its  stately  form,  755 

And  seems  just  yielding  to  the  iron  storm. 
Till,  vanquished  by  the  oft  repeated  wound. 
With  one  last  groan  it  thunders  to  the  ground. 

Uncheck'd  through  darts  and  flames  that  round  us  play. 
Swiftly  the  goddess  holds  her  silent  way,  760 

Till,  where  its  dome  Anchises'  palace  rears. 
That  aged  chieftain  in  his  halls  appears. 
'Tis  vain  persuasion,  vainer  force  to  try, 
The  worn-out  warrior  hesitates  to  fly. 
What  if  I  urge  the  danger  of  delay,  765 

And  ask  to  bear  him  in  these  arms  away? 
"  Fly  ye,"  he  cries,  "  whose  strength  entire  remains, 
"  Whose  blood  still  warm  flows  free  through  youthful  veins. 
"  Did  heaven  to  me  yet  lengthened  days  allot, 
"  Heaven  had  preserved  this  long  familiar  spot.         770 
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"  Enough,  once  captnr'd  Ilixun  to  hare  seen, 

"  And  Bad  suryivor  of  her  ruin  been. 

'*  Thus,  thus  my  body  for  its  burial  laid, 

"  One  last  farewell  shall  please  the  parting  shade. 

**  This  hand  my  soul  to  Pluto's  realm  shall  send^      775 

Or  some  kind  foe  my  painful  sorrows  end. 

Tis  not  much  boast  the  aged  to  destroy; 

And  what  aVail  proud  burial  rites  in  Troy  ? 
"  A  burden  now  this  feeble  life  I  find, 
**  Hateful  to  gods,  and  useless  to  mankind;  780 

"  Since  Jove,  of  gods  and  men  the  awful  sire, 
"  Blasted  this  form,  and  hurl'd  avenging  fire." 
Thus  wandering  on  the  old  Anchises  ran. 
His  purpose  fix'd  as  when  he  first  began. 
Creiisa,  weeping,  at  my  side  appears,  785 

And  young  Ascanius  adds  his  boyish  tears; 
All  urge  the  stem  necessity  to  fly. 
Ere  fate  triumphant  sees  the  lingerers  die: 
But  still  unmoy'd  the  aged  chieftain  hears. 
And  to  his  purpose  and  his  home  adheres.  790 

Urg'd  by  despair,  I  seize  my  arms,  to  close 
A  life  of  sorrow  in  death's  last  repose. 
"  Canst  thou,"  I  ask,  ''  the  coward's  part  advise, 
"  The  son  to  live,  what  though  the  father  dies? 

If  heaven,  with  will  unchanging,  has  decreed,         795 

In  vain  our  bravest  and  our  best  should  bleed ; 
"  If  thine  own  wish  would  thee  and  thine  destroy, 
"  With  the  last  ruins  of  expiring  Troy; 
"  Pyrrhus  advances  with  victorious  band, 
''  Bed  is  his  blade,  and  red  his  slaughtering  hand ;  800 
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"  Who  slew  Polites  where  his  &ther  stood, 
"  Then  stain'd  the  shrme  with  white-hair'd  Priam's  hlood. 
''  Was  it  for  this  thy  care,  bland  parent,  brought 
"  MnesR  forth,  'mid  flaming  rains  sought, 
"  To  see  the  fierce  and  lawless  Gnedans  roam  805 

Throngh  the  wide  chambers  of  our  sacred  home, 
Whilst  sire,  and  wiliB,  and  yonng  Ascanins  die. 
And  in  each  other's  blood  expiring  lie? 
Arms,  bring  me  arms,  since  this  last  day  must  rise 
On  Yanqnish'd  Troy,  with  it  JSneas  dies;  810 

0  let  me  then  rejoin  the  deadly  strife, 
And  sell,  as  warriors  should,  a  warrior's  life." 
'Tis  thns  I  bnm  the  Argiye  to  defy. 
To  draw  the  sword,  and  lift  the  shield  on  high. 
Bat  lo!  Greosa^  in  my  path  appears,  815 

And  to  liilos  points,  dissolVd  in  tears. 
/'  If  glorioasly  to  die  these  arms  yoa  bear. 
Take  as  that  ^ory  and  that  death  to  share; 
Bat  if  sacoess  thy  efiisrts  may  attend. 
Remain,  and  here  thy  hearth  and  home  defend.      820 
Why  is  thy  sire,  why  yoang  Ascanins  left, 
Why  thy  Creiisa  of  all  aid  bereft?  " 
As  thas  her  moamfal  sapplications  rise, 
A  sadden  pcniient  meets  oar  wondering  eyes: 
E'en  while  with  sad,  bat  yet  with  fond,  caress  825 

Oar  arms  embrace  him,  and  oar  accents  bless. 
From  the  high  crown  of  yoang  liilas  came 
A  flattering  light  of  gently  streaming  flame. 
With  harmlesB  Instre  ronnd  his  tresses  spread. 
And  on  his  temples  anconsoming  fed;  830 
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Instant  we  ran,  impeird  by  false  alarm, 
To  quench  the  fire,  and  save  the  boy  from  harm. 
With  joy  the  omen  old  Anchises  read, 
And,  as  he  spoke,  his  hands  to  heaven  were  spread: 
"  Thy  powerfal  aid,  Almighty  Parent,  lend,  835 

"  And  lead  these  portents  to  a  prosperous  6nd/' 
A  hollow  murmnr,  rising  as  he  speaks 
On  the  left  hand,  in  pealing  thunder  breaks; 
A  comet  flaming  through  the  shades  of  night 
Glides  o'er  our  roof,  and  draws  a  train  of  light ;        840 
Pointed  our  way  to  Ida's  sacred  dell. 
Then,  prone  to  earth,  in  fiery  sparkles  fell. 
'Twas  now  his  form  the  aged  chiefbain  rais'd, 
Ad6r'd  the  star,  and  heaven's  indulgence  prais'd. 
No  more,"  he  cries,  "  may  age  your  steps  delay     845 
With  doubting  faith,  when  Jove  directs  the  way. 
Gods  of  our  fathers,  who  o'er  Troy  preside. 
Preserve  her  children,  and  their  wanderings  guide." 
Scarce  had  he  ceas'd,  when  the  loud  crackling  flame, 
Boar'd  'mid  the  roofs,  and  onward  fiercely  came.       850 
Do  thou,"  I  cry,  *'  these  shoulders  swift  ascend, 
Which  stooping  now  with  pious  purpose  bend : 
Let  young  lulus  join  his  father's  side, 
"  And  be  my  onward  course  Cretisa's  guide. 
"  Whate'er  our  lot,  one  common  fate  we'll  share,       855 
Together"  triumph,  or  together  bear. 
Where  Ceres'  temple,  springing  from  the  ground, 
Beyond  the  city  crowns  a  rising  mound. 
Where,  long  held  sacred  by  our  fathers'  love. 
An  aged  cypress  waves  its  boughs  above ;  86e> 
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"  There,  by  what  path  soe'er  we  bend  our  feet, 
"  Let  all,  if  heayen  befriend  our  purpose,  meet. 
"  Do  thou,  0  sire,  in  arms  from  slaughter  pure, 
"  Unstain'd  by  war,  the  gods  of  Hium  bear," 

A  tawny  lion*s  shaggy  hide  was  flung  865 

My  neck  around,  and  down  my  shoulders  hung; 
On  this  his  seat  the  aged  warrior  makes, 
Her  place  behind  long-lov'd  Creiisa  takes, 
And  where  our  way  through  darkest  regions  bends, 
The  young  liilus  on  his  sire  attends.  870 

And  now  the  chief  who  late  had  mock'd  at  fear, 
In  every  passing  breeze  a  foe  would  hear; 
At  every  shout  that  rent  the  air  would  start. 
And  press  liilus  closer  to  his  heart. 

Well  nigh  the  way  was  pass'd,  the  gate  was  near,  875 
When  the  loud  tramp  of  footsteps  reached  the  ear; 
Through  the  thick  gloom  Anchises  gazing  cries, 
'*  Flashes  the  blaze  of  armour  on  my  eyes : 
"See  how  yon  Argive  shields  are  gleaming  bright, 
"  Where  the  bright  orb  flings  back  the  glancing  light."  880 
'Twas  then  a  cloud,  mysterious,  undefin'd, 
Game  o'er  my  senses,  and  confus'd  my  mind : 
Whether  some  god  convey'd  her  form  away. 
Or  weak  and  weary  on  the  path  she  lay, 
Creiisa  never  from  that  awful  night  885 

In  mortal  shape  has  met  our  longing  sight.  * 
None  guess'd  the  loss,  nor  was  the  error  found, 
Till,  near  the  shrine,  we  trod  the  sacred  mound; 
One  form  was  absent,  sought  beside  the  fane 
By  comrades,  husband,  son^  by  all  in  vain.  890 
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Whom  fiEiird  I  then  of  men,  of  gods  to  blame? 
Through  that  sad  night  what  blow  more  grievons  came  ? 
My  son^  my  sire,  onr  country*s  gods  I  place 
In  safe  concealment,  and  my  steps  retrace; 
BesolVd  again  to  face  the  farioos  Greek,  895 

And  throngh  all  Troy  my  lost  Cretisa  seek. 

The  secret  gate,  and  each  remember'd  place. 
Again  I  visit,  and  onr  steps  retrace; 
Dark  images  of  horror  crowd  my  sight. 
The  awe  augmented  by  the  silent  night.  900 

Onr  halls  I  tread,  bnt  in  that  min*d  home 
The  spoiler  triumphs,  and  the  lawless  roam; 
While  flames  devonring  in  the  victory  share. 
And  raging  heat  oppresses  all  the  air. 
Again  throngh  Priam's  palaces  I  go,  905 

And  in  the  citadel  confront  the  foe. 
There,  Juno's  sacred  portico  before. 
Where  Trojan  priests  shall  minister  no  more. 
The  cruel  Ithacus  and  Fhcanix  bold 
Appointed  guard  o'er  Trojan  plunder  hold.  910 

Here  was  the  wealth  of  blazing  halls,  and  here 
The  ravish'd  oflferings  of  our  gods  appear ; 
Here  cups  of  solid  gold  lie  heap'd  around, 
And  rich  embroidered  vestments  strew  the  ground. 
Young  boys  are  standing  by,  and  captive  dames,       915 
Seiz'd  by  the  victors,  as  they  fled  the  flames. 
Loud  shouts  again,  and  yet  again  I  tried, 
But  no  Greiisa  to  that  cry  replied. 

Whilst  thus  in  vain  the  voice  re-echoing  goes, 
Gieiisa's  image  on  my  vision  rose;  920 

v2 
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In  awful  shape  she  met  my  troubled  eyes, 
A  ghost  lamented,  of  unearthly  size. 
My  faltering  voice  at  onoe  betrays  my  fears. 
And  stiff  with  horror  every  hair  appears. 
When  thus,  in  accents  mild,  the  blissful  shade  925 

Sooth'd  my  sad  bosom,  and  my  cares  alla/d : 
"  0  why  in  boundless  grief  indulge  in  vain, 
"  When  heaven  so  wills  it,  why  should  man  complain? 
"  Great  Jove,  whose  nod  both  gods  and  mortals  fear, 
"  Forbids  you  hence  Creiisa's  form  to  bear.  930 

"  Long  shalt  thou  roam,  and  distant  seas  explore, 
"  Till  fate  conducts  thee  to  Hesperia's  shore, 
"  Where  Lydian  Tiber's  silent  waters  glide 
"  Through  plains  of  heroes  to  the  Tuscan  tide. 
*'  There  prosperous  days  shall  crown  thy  close  of  life    935 
"  With  wide  dominion,  and  a  royal  wife. 
Weep  not,  nor  think  or  proud  Thessalian  dame, 
Or  Argive  princess,  as  her  slave  may  claim, 
"  Whom  Venus  once  beheld  with  fond  delight, 
"  And  Ida's  nymphs  to  purest  joys  invite.  940 

"  Farewell :  and,  mindful  of  a  mother's  prayer, 
"  Watch  young  liilus  with  still  tenderer  care." 
Then,  ere  my  lips,  from  sorrow  dumb,  reply, 
Dissolv'd  in  air,  she  melts  into  the  sky. 
Thrice  round  her  neck  I  strive  my  arms  to  clasp,     945 
Her  form  impalpable  eludes  my  grasp. 
Like  some  light  wind  that  courses  o'er  the  plain. 
Or  unsubstantial  vision  of  the  brain. 
And  thus,  the  hours  of  night  in  danger  pass'd. 
With  morning's  dawn  I  sought  my  friends  at  last.    950 
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Here^  when  once  more  I  reach  the  sacred  mound, 
Wondering,  I  see  assembled  crowds  around: 
Hnsbands  and  mothers,  youths  and  maidens  stand. 
Prepared  to  go^  a  bold  but  hapless  band. 
True  were  their  hearts,  and  in  their  hands  they  bore     955 
The  hard-eam'd  relics  of  their  former  store; 
ResolVd,  where'er  their  chief  should  point  the  way. 
His  steps  to  follow,  and  his  voice  obey. 
At  every  gate  the  GrsBcian  armour  shone. 
All  expectation  of  relief  was  gone ;  960 

On  Ida*s  top  the  morning  shadows  lay, 
Where  shone  the  star,  the  harbinger  of  day ; 
Again  my  shoulders  take  their  pious  load, 
I  yield  to  fate,  and  climb  the  mountain  road. 
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NOTES  TO  BOOK  IL 


Line  14.  "  Shrank/'  ''  shndders : "  observe  the  change  of  tense, 
used  bj  Virgil,  to  mark  the  shock  felt  by  ^neas  at  the  first  mention 
of  the  subject,  and  the  sense  of  pain  which  still  continues. 

64.  So  Sophocles : 

EX^pw  aJitopa  Scupa,  i^ovk  ovudfia. 
And  Milton : 

"  And  count  thy  specious  gifts  no  gifts,  but  wiles." 

Paradise  JRegainedj  II.  391. 
87.  Virgil  has  been  often  praised  for  having,  by  the  hesitation 
and  slow  movement  of  the  verse,  admirably  expressed  the  affected 
confusion  of  Sinon.    The  translator  has  attempted  to  preserve  it. 

167.  The  victims  were  not  bound  at  the  time  of  sacrifice,  that 
would  have  been  considered  unlucky;  Sinon  burst  from  the  con- 
finement in  which  he  was  placed  till  the  day  arrived. 
182.  '*  At  once  his  pardon  gain."     '*  Miserescimus  ultro." 
190.  "  Girded  with  snaky  wiles." — Paradise  Regained,  I.  120. 
197.  To  excite  greater  horror  and  compassion  he  speaks  as  if  he 
had  been  actually  led  forth  to  sacrifice. 

212.  Those  of  the  "Innupta  Minerva"  were  of  different  form 
from  those  worn  by  matrons. 

227.  Sinon  insinuates  this  had  already  been  carried  to  Argos. 
251.  So  Milton :  '*  With  brazen  eyes 

**  And  hairy  mane  terrific." 
271.  The  most  perfect  representation  of  a  bull  prepared  for  sacri- 
fice, with  the  fillets  on  his  horns  and  sacred  band  over  his  back, 
may  be  seen  in  the  saloon  at  Appuldurcombe,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Yarborough,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    It  is  a  bas-relief  of  most  exqui- 
site workmanship,  the  ornament  of  some  ancient  temple  brought 
from  Italy  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  and  presents  a  noble  idea  of  the 
King  of  Victims. 
305.  Of  laurel,  olive,  ivy,  &c.,  in  token  of  a  public  thanksgiving. 
307.  "  The  sun 

**  Declined,  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 
"  To  th'  ocean  isles  ;  and  in  th'  ascending  scale 
'*  Of  heav'n,  the  stars  which  usher  evening  rose." 

Paradise  Lost,  IV.  353. 
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308.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  great  art  shown  in 
singling  out  Graecian  fraud,  to  be  thus  brought  prominently  forward 
as  the  great  object  in  earth  and  heaven  which  night  obscured. 

315.  The  signal  fire  was  first  raised  by  Helen  from  the  citadel  of 
Troy  which  was  answered  by  a  light  shown  on  the  stem  of  Aga- 
memnon's vessel,  which'  also  acted  as  a  sailing  signal  to  the  rest  of 

the  fleet. 

325.  "  Somno  vinoque  sepultus." 

328,  I  have  ventured  to  add  the  image  of  darkness  to  that  of  rest, 
as  increasing  the  sublimity  of  the  vision. 

386.  This  is  one  of  those  lines  in  which  Virgil  has  so  perfectly 
matched  the  words  to  the  sound,  as  to  render  any  successful  imitation 
by  his  translator  all  but  impossible  : 

**  Exoritur  clamorque  virum,  clangorque  tubarum." 

396.  Some  readings  give  "  litora,"  the  shore,  instead  of  "  limina," 
the  threshold,  thereby  destroying  this  marked  testimony  to  the 
piety,  valour,  and  judgment  of  -Eneas,  which  made  the  priest  of 
Apollo  fly  immediately  with  his  sacred  charge  to  his  home  for  pro- 
tection. 

427.  " Incipio  super  his: "  **  to  boldest  deeds." 

453^  **  In  no  common  form 

*•  Death  then  appears,  but  starting  into  size 

"  Enormous,  measures  with  gigantic  stride 

"  The  astonished  earth." — Deathy  by  Bishop  Porieus. 

475.  "  His  blazon'd  shield  :  "  "  clypei  insigne  decorum." 

525.  I  am  afraid  that  this  literal  rendering  of  the  verb  "  saeruisse'* 
by  the  English  word  "  deserve,"  which  commonly  bears  a  double 
sense  and  one  the  very  contrary  to  merit,  may  have  weakened  the 
force  of  this  noble  sentiment,  which  declares  death  to  be  the  reward 
of  valour,  especially  valour  exerted  in  behalf  of  one's  country.  It  is 
thus  also  that  Horace  (lib.  IV.  Ode  9,  in  fin.)  after  declaring  that 
he  only  is  the  truly  happy  man  who  puts  to  their  right  use  the 
talents  which  heaven  has  given  him,  -endures  trials  with  dignity  and 
fears  disgrace,  and  abhors  meanness  more  than  death,  adds  with  so 

much  spirit, 

"  Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 

Aut  patria  timidus  perire." 

616.  "  In  painting  we  may  represent  any  fine  figure  we  please, 

but  we  never  can  give  it  those  enlivening  touches  which  it  may 
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receive  from  words.  A  picture  of  Priam  dragged  to  the  altar's  foot 
and  there  murdered,  if  it  were  well  executed,  would  undoubtedly  be 
very  moving,  but  there  are  very  aggravating  circumstances  which 
it  could  never  represent. 

**  Sanguine  foedantem  qtios  ipse  sacraverut  ignes." — Burke. 

632.  The  altar  of  Jupiter  Herceius,  which  stood  within  an  open 
enclosure  in  the  inner  court  of  the  palace. 

658.  "  Funus,"  a  dead  body  just  slain,  still  warm. 

664.  Virgil  with  great  art  conceals  the  fact  of  any  ransom  being 
given  for  the  body  of  Hector,  and  makes  it  the  free  act  of  a  generous 
enemy. 

716.  By  expressly  introducing  the  word  **  quanta,"  which  I  have 
preserved  by  the  rendering  "majestic,"  Virgil  insinuates  that 
Venus,  when  she  condescended  to  become  visible  to  mortals,  usually 
assumed  a  smaller  form  than  when  she  appeared  among  the  gods* 
And  for  this  there  was  good  reason.  Her  ethereal  kindred  were 
much  mightier,  and  consequently  taller,  than  her  h'iends  in  this 
lower  world ;  and  a  Venus  adapted  to  the  terrestrial  state  would 
have  been  thought  too  diminutive  for  the  lofty  inhabitants  of 
Olympus." — Dr.  Beattie  :  On  Imagination. 

747.  "  A  god  is  nigk"  "  In  Greek  where  women  are  mentioned 
only  as  persons,  without  any  reference  to  their  sex,  they  are  often 
joined  with  articles,  adjectives,  &c.,  in  the  masculine.  The  same 
idiom  is  traced  in  the  Latin  authors.  Thus  in  Virgil,  speaking  of 
his  mother,  iEneas  says,  "  Ducente  Deo." — ^Dr.  Beattie  :  Theory  of 
Language. 

776.  When  it  was  taken  by  Hercules,  in  the  reign  of  Laomedon. 

778.  "  Positum  Coi*pus "  was  a  body  laid  out  for  burial ;  con- 
sidering himself  as  which,  Anchises  bids  them  say  over  him  the  last 
words  of  farewell,  "  vale,  vale,  vale ; "  and  by  repeating  the  "sic," 
"  thus,"  shows  his  fixed  determination. 

847.  This  last  circumstance  foreshowed  the  death  of  Anchises 
before  Italy  was  reached. 

936.  So  called,  because  the  Tiber  separated  Latium  from  Tuscany^ 
which  had  been  colonized  f^om  Lydia. 


BOOK  III. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  .SS^EAS  CONTINUED. 

To  this  Book  are  applicable  the  same  remarks  which  were  made 
with  respect  to  the  second,  viz.  the  increased  difficulty  to  the 
translator,  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  its  being  a  narrative 
related  by  the  speaker  of  scenes  in  which  he  himself  was  the 
principal  actor ;  the  pronoun  in  the  first  person  being  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage  with  elegance  in  the  English  language,  where  it 
is  necessarily  expressed,  than  in  Latin,  where  it  is  concealed  in 
the  verb.  The  Book  is  said  not  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  critics 
or  the  public  in  general.  We  have,  however,  Andromache,  one 
of  the  most  charming  characters  of  the  Iliad,  introduced  with  a 
grace,  a  dignity,  and  an  interest  of  sorrow,  not  inferior  to  that 
with  which  Homer  has  clothed  her. 
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TT7HEN  the  stem  sentence  of  the  heavenly  powers 

*     Doomed  Priam's  race  and  Ilium's  stately  towers; 
And  Troy,  which  rose  from  an  immortal  birth, 
Fell,  and  in  ruins  smokes  npon  the  earth; 
By  omens  wam'd  to  quit  the  Phrygian  shore,  6 

We  fell  the  pines  which  sacred  Ida  bore; 
Beneath  Antandros'  walls  prepare  our  fleet. 
Nor  know  where  fate  may  guide  the  wanderers'  feet 
Scarce  had  returning  summer  calm'd  the  seas, 
When  at  Anchises*  word  we  court  the  breeze:  10 

Moumfol  I  leave  the  long  familiar  plains. 
Where  Troy  once  was,  where  only  dust  remains; 
An  exil'd  chieftain  launched  upon  the  wave. 
His  son,  his  comrades,  and  his  gods  to  save. 

Where  once  Lycurgus  rul'd  with  iron  reign,  15 

A  martial  people  plough  the  Thracian  plain; 
The  rites  of  friendship  join'd  each  ancient  race. 
And  Ilium's  gods  had  bless'd  the  hearths  of  Thrace, 
Along  the  winding  shore  our  ramparts  rise; 
Yain  is  the  work;  his  sanction  Jove  denies:  20 

And  yet,  all  ignorant  of  forbidding  fate, 
^y  my  own  name  I  call'd  the  infant  state. 
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Meet  offerings  now  we  bear  to  Venus'  shrine, 

And  praise  the  gods  who  in  onr  labours  join, 

Our  vows  to  heaven's  eternal  sovereign  pay,  25 

His  aid  implore,  the  lordly  victim  slay. 

Not  fax  from  where  our  new-built  altars  stood 

Bose  from  a  mound  the  myrtle's  spear-like  wood; 

When  this,  of  ill  unconscious,  I  invade. 

And  grasp  a  bough  to  lend  its  leafy  shade,  30 

Dire  is  the  portent  that  confounds  my  sight. 

And  mars  the  progress  of  the  sacred  rite; 

Large  gouts  of  blood  descend  with  crimson  stain. 

Trickling  ill-omen'd  on  the  sandy  plain. 

Around  my  heart  the  stream  of  life  congeals,  35 

Each  quaking  limb  mysterious  dread  reveals: 

Anxious  the  fearful  secret  to  unfold, 

Again  my  trembling  hand  renews  its  hold; 

Again  large  drops  of  dark  and  clotted  gore 

Drip  from  the  myrtle,  and  pollute  the  shore.  40 

To  Thracian  Mars  now  rose  the  suppliant  prayer. 

To  join  the  wood  nymphs,  and  vouchsafe  his  care. 

A  larger  bough  then  grasping  in  my  hand, 

I  kneel,  for  greater  force,  upon  the  sand: 

0  shall  I  tell,  or  leave  in  silence  bound,  45 

The  groan  that  dreadful  shakes  the  troubled  mound? 

^  Let  the  sad  corse  in  peaceful  rest  remain,^ 

*'  Nor  with  rash  hand  unclose  the  wounds  again. 

"  Li  me,  great  chief,  a  kinsman's  spirit  know ; 

"  No  crimson  drops  distil  from  myrtle  bough.  50 

"  Entomb'd  here  murder'd  Polydorus  lies, 

'*  And  hostile  spears  as  myrtle  branches  rise. 
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"^Pierc'd  by  foul  hands  I  welter  in  my  gore 


"  Fly  this  felse  land,  0  fly  this  greedy  shore." 
Speechless  I  stood,  and  stnnn'd:  the  very  hair  55 

Bose  on  my  head,  and  stood  erect  from  fear. 

Yonng  Polydoms,  with  a  secret  store 
Of  hoarded  wealth,  to  Thracia's  friendly  shore 
Had  Priam  sent;  but  Thracia's  king  withdrew 
From  falling  Troy,  and  Polydoms  slew.  60 

O'er  mortal  hearts  what  empire  dost  thon  hold, 
Thrice  cursed  thirst  of  all-enslaving  gold! 
Awe-stmck  I  stood :  and  then  the  mnrderons  deed, 
The  violated  faith,  the  gnilty  greed. 
In  conncil  state:  the  conncil  straight  decree  65 

The  treacherous  land  to  fly,  to  trust  the  sea. 
The  faneral  barrow  on  the  corse  is  laid 

With  pious  duty  to  our  kinsman's  shade, 

The  cypress  guards,  the  dark  blue  fillet  decks 

The  shrine  our  sorrow  to  the  dead  erects;  70 

Around  the  altars  Ilian  matrons  go. 

Loose  in  the  breeze  their  mournful  tresses  flow. 

Full  frothing  cups  of  fresh  drawn  milk  we  pour, 

With  chargers  meet  of  sacrificial  gore ; 

His  spirit  next  to  earth's  dark  womb  consign,  75 

As  in  one  last  fEirewell  our  voices  join. 

Then  when  an  even  course  the  billows  keep, 

liight  gales  inviting  to  the  silvery  deep, 

Borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves  we  fly. 

Till  shore  and  city  Ml  the  straining  eye.  80 

To  Neptune  clear,  bright,  beautiful,  and  green 

Fair  plains  were  drifting  upon  ocean  seen, 
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Till  a  firm  hold  Apollo's  favour  gave,  '  ^ 

And  fixed  his  Delian  island  on  the  wave. 

Hither  we  sail,  and  on  its  peaceful  shore,  85 

Before  his  walls,  the  god  of  light  adore. 

Anius,  the  king  of  Delos'  royal  line. 

Who  wears  the  fillets  of  her  holiest  shrine, 

Eeceives  Anchises  with  a  comrade's  care. 

And  all  the  bounty  of  the  sovereign  share.  90 

In  ancient  grandeur  there  thine  altars  rise, 

Great  Phoebus,  there  our  prayers  ascend  the  skies: 

**  Our  toils  with  rest,  0  god  of  Thymbra,  crown, 

"  And  grant  a  country  we  may  caU  our  own. 

"  Point  out  where  yet  may  stand  a  second  Troy,        95 

"  Nor  Greeks  may  reach,  nor  Peleus'  son  destroy. 

"  Say  where  the  gods  our  future  home  would  place, 

"  Where  bless  revived  the  ancient  Dardan  race. 

"  Father  of  light,  some  certain  token  lend, 

"  And  let  thy  voice  into  our  hearts  descend."  100 

Scarce  ceas'd  the  prayer,  when  all  things  quake  aroimd, 

The  deep  recesses  of  the  shrine  resound. 

Vibrates  the  arch,  the  sacred  laurels  nod. 

The  trembling  mount  proclaims  the  present  god. 

Prostrate  all  hearts  the  deity  revere,  105 

Who  pours  his  counsel  on  the  awe-struck  ear: 

"  That  land  which  first  the  hardy  Dardans  bore 

"  Kecalls  the  wanderers  to  her  fertile  shore ; 

'*  Renown'd  shall  there  the  great  Mbbsub  reign, 

"  And  children's  children  his  vast  fame  sustain."       110 

As  ceas'd  the  god,  with  mingled  tumult  rose 

The  joyous  hope  which  sees  our  wanderings  close : 
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*'  Say,  to  what  land,"  each  martial  chief  exclaims, 
"  The  voice  directs,  what  shore  Apollo  names?** 
Anchises,  musing  on  onr  earlier  days,  115 

Speaks,  and  his  counsel  bolder  youth  obeys : 
''  Amid  the  waves  a  fertile  island  lies, 
"  Sacred  to  Jove,  where  Ida's  summits  rise ; 
The  cradle  of  our  race,  whose  hundred  towers 
Bise  in  proud  strength,  and  crown  her  verdant  shores. 
And  thence,  her  tale  if  memory  rightly  tell,  121 

The  Teucrans  came,  and  by  the  Xanthus  dwbll: 
No  stately  Ilium  show*d  her  turrets  then, 
"^  But  humble  valleys  were  the  home  of  men. 
**  Hence  Ida*s  grove  receiv'd  its  Cretan  name,  125 

"  When  Cybele  with  silence  awful  came, 
''  Her  brazen  cymbals  soimding  from  afar, 
*'  And  lions  hamess'd  to  her  sacred  car. 
Due  worship  paid;  if  Jove  propitious  smile. 
Three  days  shall  bear  us  to  the  Gnossian  isle.**       130 
To  Neptune  ofFer*d  by  his  reverent  hand. 
The  lordly  bull  rolls  lifeless  on  the  sand; 
To  thee  agaia,  bright  god,  the  victim  dies, 
Smokes  on  the  shrine,  and  fragrant  odours  rise  : 
While  sable  sheep  the  raging  storms  appease,  135 

And  fairer  fleeces  softer  zephyrs  please. 
Through  all  that  region  round  a  rumour  spread, 
That  king  Idomeneus  from  Crete  had  fled; 
That  now  no  hostile  army  lin*d  her  shore. 
No  hostUe  sentry  watch'd  her  gates  before.  140 

With  prosperous  gales  Ortygia's  port  we  leave, 
Our  vows  fair  Naxos*  sunny  heights  receive;  ; 
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On  ocean's  breast  there  silver  Pares  lies, 

Here  green  Donysa's  marble  columns  rise. 

Crew  calls  on  crew  to  seek  our  fatherland,  145 

The  wind  blows  £Eur,  we  make  the  Gnossian  strand. 

With  eager  haste  I  urge  their  willing  hands. 

Already  Fergamus  reviying  stands; 

The  well-known  name  the  crowds  rejoicing  praise, 

Embrace  their  homes,  and  loftier  bulwarks  raise.       150 

Dry  on  the  beach  the  useless  ships  remain, 

'Neath  Trojan  labour  glows  the  Cretan  plain; 

Then,  as  the  harvest's  golden  hopes  arise. 

The  youthful  breast  expands  to  gentler  ties; 

Their  chieftain's  laws  for  each  a  home  prepare,         155 

When  sudden  pestilence  pollutes  the  air; 

The  whole  expanse  of  heaven  infected*  lies. 

The  vineyard  withers,  and  the  master  dies. 

Some  their  dead  lords  and  cheerful  hearths  deplore. 

Some  drag  their  languid  limbs  along  the  shore.        .160 

Fierce  scorching  rays  beat  down  from  summer  skies, 

And  wholesome  food  the  sickly  crop  denies. 

Anchises  urges  the  ungrateful  task, 

"  Delos  revisit,  and  fresh  counsel  ask, 

**  Learn  whence  our  wearied  hearis  may  aid  expect,  165 

"  And  where  the  gods  our  future  course  direct." 

Hush'd  by  the  stillness,  lull'd  beneath  the  shade 
Of  night,  all  earth  in  dtep  repose  was  laid. 
When  lo!  the  tutelary  gods  I  bore 
From  burning  Ilium  to  the  Cretan  shore,  170 

Seem'd,  as  I  wak'd,  to  rise  before  my  sight, 
Seveal'd  distinctly  by  the  streaming  light. 
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Where  the  bright  moonbeams,  glancing  &om  the  wall 
Through  the  deep  windows,  on  the  vision  fall. 
With  aspect  mild  their  sacred  forms  appear,  175 

Soothe  anxious  care,  and  hope  desponding  cheer. 
By  Phoebus  sent,  thy  gods  the  truth  declare, 
Phoebus,  who  asks  not  the  repeated  prayer. 
"  With  thee  we  fled  in  Ilium's  fated  hour. 
To  crown  thy  children  with  eternal  power.  180 

Do  thou  yast  walls  for  empire  vast  prex)are, 
And  with  unshaken  futh  all  perils  bear. 
Not  here  your  steps  the  Delian  god  directs. 
Such  high  renown  no  Cretan  shore  expects. 
A  place  there  is,  (Enotria  was  its  name,  185 

By  Greeks  Hesperia  term'd,  but  still  the  same ; 
"  And  now  her  tribes  Italia  call  the  land. 
From  Italus,  who  rul'd  with  sceptred  hand : 
An  ancient  land,  where  fertile  plenty  reigns. 
Bold  are  her  sons,  and  fruitful  teem  her  plains.    .  190 
"  There  Dardanus  was  bom,  of  martial  feuue, 
"  Whence  sprung  our  nation  and  our  Dardan  name ; 
"  And  Dardans  there,  so  £a>tes  prophetic  tell, 
"  Betumed,  shall  in  unclouded  splendour  dwell. 
"  Seek  Gorytus,  and  fair  Ausonia's  strand,  195 

"  For  Jove  to  thee  denies  Dicttea's  land." 

No  dream  was  that:  perceptible  and  clear, 
With  fillets  crown'd,  the  gods  of  Troy  appear : 
O'er  all  my  limbs  cold  drops  of  moisture  flow^ 
The  sacred  forms,  the  heavenly  voice,  I  know.  200 

Libations  pour'd,  my  frequent  prayers  arise 
With  reverent  wonder,  and  ascend  the  skies. 
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And  as  my  soxd  the  solemn  worship  cheers^ 

I  tell  the  -vision  to  Anchises'  ears. 

He  mused:  he  knew  our  doable  race  before,  205 

And  own'd  that  Fhoebns  show'd  a  different  shore. 

"  0  son,  on  whom  the  Bian  fortunes  hang, 

"  Prophetic  thus  of  old  Cassandra  sang : 

"  Oft,  I  bethink  me,  would  her  accents  run 

**  Tow'rds  bright  Italia,  and  the  Western  sun.  210 

"  But  who  would  think  that  Dardans  e'er  should  roam, 

"  And  in  Hesperia  foxmd  a  Phrygian's  home? 

"  Yet,  though  Cassandra's  prescient  Toice  might  fail 

"  To  warn,  thy  words,  great  god  of  light,  prevail." 

Anchises  ceas'd;  exulting  all  obeyed,  215 

The  prayer  was  offer'd,  and  the  vow  was  paid: 

From  Crete  we  launch,  (some  few  behind  remain,) 

And  in  our  hollow  vessels  cross  the  main. 

Fast  fades  the  beach  before  our  straining  eyes. 
The  sea  around  us,  and  above,  the  skies,  220 

When  lo!  thick  clouds  and  darkness  in  its  train. 
The  storm  descending  howls  upon  the  main; 
And  as  the  tempest  all  its  fury  pours. 
Bellow  the  winds,  the  boiling  ocean  roars; 
The  blast  rolls  on  the  foam,  the  billows  rise,  225 

Borne  on  their  curling  crests  the  sailor  flies 
The  whirlwind's  wrath;  thick  gloom  involves  the  day. 
And  sable  night  takes  heaven's  £Eiir  face  away. 
The  sails  are  rent,  the  staggering  vessel  reels. 
The  lightning  flashes,  and  the  thunder  peals.  230 

Three  days  his  course  scarce  Palinurus  knows. 
Three  nights  the  sky  no  star  directing  shows. 
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On  the  fonrth  mom  dark  wreafhB  of  smoke  arise 
From  distant  monntains,  and  obscure  the  skies. 
The  sails  are  farl'd,  the  oars  with  lengthen'd  sweep  235 
Toss  the  white  foam,  and  cleave  the  soimding  deep. 
The  Strophades  in  wide  Ionia's  wave 
Bise  from  the  ocean,  and  our  prows  receive: 
The  Harpies'  home,  from  Phinens'  kingdom  driven, 
Avenging  ministers  of  angry  heaven.  240 

Their  heads  a  virgin's  comely  aspect  show, 
Bnt  fonlest  odoors  from  the  monsters  flow; 
Each  loathsome  hand  in  crooked  talons  ends, 
And  pallid  hnnger  on  their  jaw  descends. 
Along  the  sho>re  sleek  herds  of  cattle  pass,  245 

And  goats,  unguarded,  crop  the  dewy  grass. 
The  gods  invok'd,  too  soon  the  .victims  feel. 
How  craving  want  impels  the  strangers'  steel. 
On  the  fall  board  we  heap  the  slaiighter'd  kine, 
Baise  the  rude  seat,  and  in  the  banquet  join :  250 

When  lo!  the  Harpies  to  our  feast  repair. 
Clap  their  dark  wings,  and  beat  the  troubled  air, 
With  touch  obscene  contaminate  the  spoil. 
Foul  odours  pour,  and  loudly  screech  the  while. 
Beneath  the  unhewn  arches  of  a  cave,  2.55 

Where  trees  around  protecting  branches  wave. 
Again  the  banquet  on  the  board  is  spread. 
Again  with  sacred  fire  the  altar  fed; 
Again  from  some  obscure  retreat  they  pour. 
Infest  our  tables,  and  our  feast  devour;  260 

With  crooked  talons  plunder  as  we  eat, 
And  with  their  breath  polluting  taint  the  meat. 
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Onr  comrades  watch  them  flapping  from  oEBXf 
And  with  th' accursed  brood  prepare  for  war; 
Beneath  the  waying  grass  their  weapons  hide,  265 

And  place  their  bucklers  by  each  warrior's  side. 
Along  the  winding  shore  the  monsters  fly, 
Misemus  sounds  his  trumpet  from  on  high. 
On  rush  our  crews,  the  strange  assault  to  make. 
And  'gainst  foul  birds  the  gleaming  faulchion  take;  270 
But  though  torn  flesh  and  tracks  obscene  they  leave, 
No  gash  their  wings,  no  wounds  their  backs  receive. 
On  lofty  cliff  apart  CelsBuo  plac'd. 
Our  future  toils  in  words  ill-omen'd  trac'd: 
Dare  ye  our  cattle,  haughty  Dardans,  slay,  275 

And  from  the  peaceful  Harpies  drive  the  prey 
"  Uninjur'd  in  their  isle  the  sisters  leave, 
Bespect  their  power,  their  warning  voice  receive. 
What  Jove  to  Phoebus,  Phoebus  told  to  me. 
The  Furies'  queen,  proud  chieftain,  tells  to  thee.    280 
"  That  land  you  seek  across  the  Western  main, 
''  Tour  Phrygian  bands  shall,  heaven  consenting,  gain ; 
"  But  ere  their  height  your  new-built  ramparts  reach, 
*'  Gkiunt  feunine's  scourge  the  Harpies'  power  shall  teach, 
"  Till  e'en  their  trenchers  be  the  wand'rers'  food."     285 
She  ceas'd;  then  plung'd  within  the  dusky  wood. 
With  sudden  fear  each  warrior's  blood  was  chill'd. 
Each  breast  with  awe  and  sad  forebodings  flll'd; 
No  more  would  arms  a  bloody  vengeance  win; 
But  hasty  vows  and  humble  prayers  begin,  290 

Whether  the  Furies  are  embodied  seen. 
Or  boding  monsters  in  these  birds  obscene. 
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With  bands  extended  good  Anchises  pray'd. 

And  bade  due  bonours  to  tbe  gods  be  paid: 

"  Ye  gods  propitious,  to  our  prayers  attend,  295 

''  And  lead  tbese  curses  to  a  bolier  end." 

Th'  impatient  crews  obey  their  chiefs  command, 

Tear  loose  the  cables,  and  forsake  the  strand. 

Before  the  southern  breeze  we  breast  the  tide, 

E'en  as  the  pilot  and  the  winds  may  guide;  300 

Zacynthus'  woods  reflected  in  the  waves 

We  pass,  and  cross  the  floods  that  Samos  laves; 

Dulichium's  isle  its  sloping  summits  rears. 

And,  crown'd  with  woods,  steep  Neritos  appears; 

Swift  fly  we  Ithaca's  detested  shore,  805 

And  curse  the  land  which  stem  Ulysses  bore: 

At  length  we  coast  Leucate*s  heights  along, 

Where  gloomiest  rites  approach  the  god  of  song; 

The  weary  sailor  plies  once  more  his  oar, 

Glides  'neath  the  city,  and  draws  near  the  shore,      810 

Forth  from  the  prow  run  out  the  anchor  chains, 

Fix'd  on  the  sandy  beach  the  fleet  remains. 

To  greatest  Jove  our  youth  an  altar  raise, 

Present  the  victim,  and  proclaim  his  praise; 

And  high  renown  the  rugged  Actium  claims,  815 

As  theatre  of  Hium's  martial  games. 

Their  limbs  anointed,  on  the  level  strand, 

As  Fhrygia  taught,  the  hardy  Athletes  stand: 

•Tis  joy,  our  course  uninjur'd  to  have  run 

Past  GrsBcian  cities,  and  the  haven  won.  820 

Meantime,  the  sun  brings  round  the  changing  year, 
And  Northern  tempests  in  the  sky  appear. 
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The  shield  which  once  to  war  great  Abas  bore 

I  fix  in  trimnph  to  the  temple's  door, 

And  mark  the  hand  by  which  the  deed  was  done:    325 

"  These  arms  from  conqnering  Greece  Maeos  won." 

Lannch'd  is  the  fleet,  the  oars,  with  riyal  sweep, 

Gut  the  dark  waves,  and  lash  the  sonnding  deep. 

Onr  passing  vows  Bpirus'  cliffe  receive. 

Swift  strokes  behind  FhsBacia's  turrets  leave,  330 

Smooth  glides  onr  navy  to  Ghaonia's  shores, 

Securely  moored  beneath  Bnthrotns'  towers. 

Strange  tidings  here  fame  pours  upon  our  ears, 

That  Helenus  a  Grecian  sceptre  bears. 

Through  Hector's  wife  twice-widowed  empire  gains,  335 

And  in  the  citadel  of  Pyrrhus  reigns. 

Amaz'd  I  hear,  then  leave  the  port,  and  bum 

To  greet  the  hero,  and  his  fortunes  learn. 

It  chanc*d  that  where  the  dark-leav'd  cypress  rose. 
There  wept  Andromache  a  matron's  woes;  340 

And  where  the  Simois'  stream  fictitious  stray'd, 
Deck'd  the  green  tomb  to  slaughtered  Hector's  shade. 
That  tomb  was  empty,  but  the  once-lov^d  wife 
Peopled  the  scene,  and  raised  the  dead  to  life. 
Two  shrines  her  hand  with  pious  purpose  rears,       345 
Which  nurse  her  sorrows,  and  receive  her  tears. 
Said  gifts  of  love  she  slowly  bears  along. 
And  Hector's  ghost  invokes  with  mournful  song. 
But  lo!  when  now  the  sight  of  Trojan  arms, 
Unlook'd-for  prodigy,  her  soul  alarms,  350 

She  stands  like  chissel'd  marble  to  behold. 
As  &ir,  as  fiz'd,  as  lifeless,  and  as  cold. 
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"  "What  form,"  at  length,  in  broken  tones  she  cries, 
''  Is  this?  dost  thou  in  shape  substantial  rise? 
"  Or,  if  a  spectre  of  nnreal  life,  355 

•*  0,  where  is  Hector?  tell  his  trembling  wife." 
She  ceas'd:  large  drops  her  mental  anguish  own; 
The  grove  re-echoes  to  her  hapless  moan. 
Her  strange  unearthly  tones  my  soul  appal. 
Faltering,  and  slow,  my  troubled  accents  Ml :  360 

In  me,  in  truth,  a  child  of  earth  is  seen, 
I  liye,  indeed,  but  sad  my  life  has  been. 
0  say,  does  Hector's  wife  remain  the  same. 
Or,  captiye,  own  a  GrsBcian  master's  claim?"  . 
Her  voice,  her  eye,  of  shame,  of  sorrow  spoke,  365 

As  thus  Troy's  alter'd  dame  the  silence  broke: 
"  Thrice  blest  was  she  her  virgin  couch  who  made 
''  'Neath  Ilium's  walls,  to  please  Feleides*  shade ; 
"The  fete  who  felt  not  which  her  soul  abhorr'd, 
"  A  captive  mistress  to  a  GrsBcian  lord ;  370 

"  Whilst  I,  who  once  had  borne  great  Hector's  name,. 
"  Slave  to  his  lusts,  with  haughty  Pyrrhus  came. 
"  But  when  he  saiL'd  to  Sparta's  shores  to  bring 
"  Hermione,  betroth'd  by  Sparta's  king, 
"  Me  he  transferr'd  to  Helenus,  to  share,  375 

'*  Myself  a  captive,  in  a  captive's  care. 
"  'Twas  then  Orestes,  raging  with  the  smart 
"  Of  love,  and  guilt  stiQ  rankling  in  his  heart, 
"  At  Delphos'  shrine  his  vengeful  feulchion  drew, 
**  And  in  their  country's  temple  Pyrrhus  slew.  380 

''  Then  fell  this  coast  to  Helenus'  command, 
"  Who  from  his  brother  Chaon  named  the  land. 
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"  There  Irowning  Fergamos  her  foes  defies, 
"  From  yonder  mountain  Ilinm's  turrets  rise. 
But  say  what  chances  here  your  navy  bore,  385 

What  god  impelled  you  to  Epirus'  shore. 
"  The  young  Ascanius,  lives  he  still  to  share 
"  Thy  lonely  state,  and  cheat  an  exile's  care? 
"  Does  still  his  heart  to  lost  Creiisa  turn, 
"  Her  memory  bless,  his  own  bereavement  mourn?  390 
"  Can  Hector's  deeds  a  love  of  fame  inspire, 
"  Or  thine  own  name  to  acts  heroic  fire?" 
Deep  were  the  sobs  that  from  her  bosom  broke, 
Fast  floVd  her  tear-drops  as  the  matron  spoke; 
When  Helenus,  emerging  from  the  walls,  395 

Sees  Trojan  arms,  and  leads  us  to  his  halls. 
A  mimic  Fergamos  here  meets  my  eyes. 
And  there  I  see  an  in&nt  Troy  arise. 
A  Xanthus  here,  scarce  trickling  through  the  plain, 
And  there  I  clasp  the  ScsBan  gate  again.  400 

The  Trojan  crews  in  ample  chambers  share 
The  proffer'd  banquet  which  their  hosts  prepare: 
Eaise  the  full  wine-cup  to  the  thirsty  lip. 
And  the  rich  juice  from  golden  goblets  sip. 

But  now  with  chiding  voice  the  southern  gales      405 
Breathe  through  our  rigging,  and  invite  our  sails; 
When  thus  to  Helenus  ascends  our  prayer: 
"  Thou  to  whom  birds  forthcoming  fates  declare, 
"  Who  hear'st  mysterious  words  in  crackling  fires, 
*'  Whose  breast  divine  the  Clarian  god  inspires;        410 
'*  Enow  that  each  priest,  each  god  prppitious  told, 
To  western  shores  your  prosperous  voyage  hold, 
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**  Till  dire  OelaBno,  with  ill-omen'd  voice, 
^*  Bade  ns  no  longer  in  such  hopes  rejoice, 
Threatened  gannt  famine  through  onr  hosts  should  spread. 
And  heap  the  Furies'  vengeance  on  onr  head.        416 
Say,  son  of  Troy,  how  Troy  such  iQs  may  shun, 
*'  And  close  these  toils  by  fate's  decree  begun." 
The  royal  priest  round  blazing  altars  pours 
The  sanguine  current,  and  the  gods  adores;  420 

Unbinds  the  fillets  which  his  hair  confine. 
Thy  suppliant  leading  to  thy  sacred  shriae. 
Great  god  of  light,  and  to  my  awe-struck  ears 
Tells  the  dark  future  of  revolving  years. 
**  Hail,  heaven-bom  chief!  to  western  shores  proceed,  425 
So  haste  events,  and  so  great  Jove  decreed. 
To  thee  the  gods  with  voice  propitious  show 
Whate'er  the  fates  permit  mankind  to  know. 
Pair  Italy,  whose  shores  before  thee  lie. 
Seem  won  already,  and  invite  the  eye:  430 

What  toils,  what  troubles,  from  thy  grasp  divide! 
Unfriendly  regions,  and  a  pathless  tide; 
Trinacria's  waves  shall  see  thy  tough  oars  bend, 
Ausonia's  sea  on  thee  its  fury  spend. 
To  certain  death  shall  Circe's  isle  invite,  435 

And  hell's  dark  lake  must  meet  thy  living  sight, 
"  Ere  in  the  region  that  the  gods  intend, 
"  Thy  city  rises,  and  thy  trials  end. 
"  One  sign  observe :  when  by  a  distant  stream, 
"  Where  the  dark  ilex  shades  the  noon-tide  beam,     440 
"  A  large  white  sow  before  thy  wondering  eyes, 
*'  With  thirty  young  ones,  on  the  margin  lies, 
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"  All  silvery  white;  then  know  in  that  fair  land, 
"  In  strength  eternal,  shall  thy  empire  stand. 
*^  OelsBno's  cnrse  need  canse  no  anxious  fear,  445 

'*  FhoBbns  shall  aid,  and  heaven  a  way  declare. 
''  But  all  these  shores,  Italia's  nearest  side, 
Lav*d  by  the  waters  of  Ionia*s  tide, 
Trojan,  avoid:  nor  trust  the  hostile  coast, 
**  Beset  with  traces  of  the  GrsBcian  host  450 

"  The  Locri  there  a  new  x)osition  gain, 
"  Idomeneus  has  seiz'd  Salentum's  plain, 
"  And  Philoctetes,  Meliboea's  lord, 
"  Waves  o'er  Petilia's  palaces  his  sword. 
"  But  when,  at  length,  upon  Italia's  shore,  455 

"  Your  altars  flame,  and  crowds  their  gods  adore, 
"  With  purple  veils  restrain  the  wandering  sight, 
"  Lest  some  iH-omen'd  form  disturb  the  rite. 
"  Soon  as  your  ships  Pelorus'  headland  near, 
^  And  now  less  close  the  adverse  strands  appear,      460 
"  Shape  with  wide  circuit  to  the  left  your  course ; 
"  Fly  the  right  shore,  and  dread  the  current's  force. 
"  There  was  a  time,  so  chronicles  relate, 
"  When  the  two  countries  form'd  a  single  state, 
"  TiU  nature  heaving  shook  the  solid  rock,  465 

"  And  rent  the  earth  asunder  with  the  shock : 
"  With  mighty  force  old  Ocean  rush'd  between, 
"  (By  length  of  time  such  wondrous  change  is  seen,) 
"  And  fields  and  towns  that  neighbours  were  before, 
"  Gaze  on  each  other  from  a  different  shore.  470 

"  There  troubled  Scylla  rules  the  stormy  tide ; 
*'  Charybdis  rages  on  Sicilia's  side, 
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**  With  jaws  insatiate  thrice  sucks  in  the  main, 

''  Thrice  belches  out  the  struggling  waves  again, 

"  High  in  the  air  the  seething  billows  rise,  475 

Boar,  boH,  and  foam,  and  thxmder  to  the  skies. 

Scylla  within  a  gloomy  cave  resides, 
"  "Whose  deep  recess  the  virgin  monster  hides : 
''  Extended  jaws  the  trembling  sailor  sees, 
"  And  sinks  engulf d  within  the  boiling  seas.  i80 

'^  Fair  is  the  show  her  upper  parts  assume, 
'*  A  maiden's  features,  and  a  maiden's  bloom; 
"  Prom  whence  a  fish  its  scaly  length  extends. 

Till  in  a  dolphin's  tail  the  figure  ends: 

Between  the  two,  protruding  from  the  loin,  485 

Wolves'  heads  the  dolphin  and  the  virgin  join. 
**  Better  round  far  Pachynum's  cliflfe  to  coast, 
"  And  brook  delay,  than  in  those  waves  be  lost; 
"  Or  nearer  see  extended  on  the  ground 
"The  shapeless  Scylla,  with  her  sea-green  hound.      490 

''  But,  0 !  if  trust  in  Helenus  remains, 
'*  If  skill  prophetic  in  his  bosom  reigns, 
'   One  thing,  one  thing,  again,  again  I  tell — 
"  Warnings  repeated  in  the  memory  dwell : 
**  Great  Juno's  deity  with  gifts  adore,  495 

"  Her  power  propitiate,  and  her  aid  implore ; 
"  So  as  behind  Trinacria's  cliffs  you  leave, 
"  Shall  fairer  shores  the  Dardan  chief  receive. 
"  When  wafted  there,  your  wanderings  Cumaa  reach, 
"  Where  lake  Avemus  laves  the  soimding  beach,       500 
**  A  priestess,  burning  with  prophetic  fire, 
"  Whose  verse  declares  the  truths  which  gods  inspire, 
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"  *Neath  a  dark  rook  her  worshipper  receives, 

"  And  writes  his  mystic  &te  on  forest  leaves. 

"  These  leaves  dispos'd  in  harmonizing  row,  505 

"  Herself  conceal'd,  onr  future  fortunes  show, 

"  And  long  their  first  arrangement  fix'd.  retain, 

"  Nor  break  the  union  of  the  sacred. strain. 

"  But  when  the  door  upon  its  hinge  revolves, 

"  If  once  a  passing  blast  the  link  dissolves,  510 

"  If  once  the  leaves  around  the  cave  are  tost, 

"  The  spell  is  broken,  and  the  record  lost ; 

"  Without  an  answer  worshippers  depart, 

'*  And  chide  the  Sybil*s  tantalizing  art. 

*'  Here,  though  your  comrades  blame  the  long  delay,  515 

"  Though  winds  propitious  call  your  fleet  away, 

*'  Heed  not  the  breeze,  let  all  persuasion  fail, 

"  Till  the  god  answers,  and  your  vows  previal; 

<<  Till  in  clear  tones  the  Sybil's  strains  relate 

''  Your  destin'd  wanderings,  and  declare  your  flEite.    520 

"  She  will  the  tribes  of  Italy  unfold, 

**  Teach  what  to  shun,  and  where  your  course  to  hold, 

**  Point  where  your  arms  shall  fight,  your  children  live 

"  And,  duly  worshipped,  prosperous  fortunes  give. 

^  Farewell :  from  thee  shall  Troy  again  arise,  525 

"  And  in  thy  mighty  deeds  ascend  the  skies." 

Gifts  then  he  gave  resplendent  to  behold, 

Of  India's  ivory,  and  of  bumish'd  gold ; 

Large  silver  bars  our  hollow  vessels  store. 

And  brazen  caldrons  from  Dodona's  shore;  530 

A  shirt  of  mail  the  generous  Trojan  brings, 

With  triple  workmanship  of  golden  rings ; 
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Then  adds  a  helmet  with  its  pltuny  crest, 
Which  once  the  brow  of  warlike  Pyrrhus  press'd. 
Bich  were  these  shining  gifts,  and  join'd  to  these      535 
Such  as  might  well  the  old  Anchises  please: 
Horses  he  gives  the  martial  yonth  to  bear, 
Pilots  to  guide,  and  hands  our  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  Anchises  bids  each  sailor  raise 
His  tapering  mast,  and  catch  the  whispering  breeze,  540 
Whom  he,  that  held  within  his  sacred  breast 
A  prophet's  fire,  with  reverent  voice  addressed : 
"  0  thou  who  once  in  envied  bliss  wast  seen, 
**  Of  love's  soft  rites  with  fair  Idalia's  queen, 
"  Whose  life  might  heaven's  peculiar  care  employ,     545 
*'  Twice  snatched  uninjur'd  from  declining  Troy ; 
Ton  western  shore,  which  hence  the  eye  may  view, 
Though  call'd  Ausonia,  is  denied  to  you, 
"  Far,  far  from  hence  spreads  out  the  destin'd  strand, 
"  On  which  Apollo  bids  the  Dardans  land.  550 

**  Farewell :  thy  need  a  pious  son  supplies — 
"  The  waters  ripple,  and  the  breezes  rise." 
And  now  Andromache,  dissolved  in  tears, 
Bich  woven  vests  of  golden  tissue  bears 
To  young  Ascanius,  and  around  him  throws  555 

A  scarf  whpre  Phrygia's  brighter  purple  glows. 
The  broider'd  gifts  she  bore  oppress'd  with  grief, 
And  gave  in  words  her  throbbing  heart  relief: 
"  Eeceive  the  pledge  Andromache  hath  brought, 
"  The  slender  web  by  Hector's  widow  wrought ;         500 
"  *Tis  the  last  gift  the  Trojan  dame  shall  give :  ' 
'*  And  may  her  sorrows  in  thy  memory  live ! 
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"  Thou  in  whose  image,  to  my  weeping  eyes, 

"  Again  does  yoimg  Astyanax  arise : 

"  Like  were  those  lips  which  once  my  woes  begnil'd,  565 

^  'Twas  thus  he  fondled,  and  'twas  thus  he  smil'd : 

**  And  0 !  had  stem  Ulysses  mercy  shown, 

"  To  noble  manhood  youth  so  fair  had  grown.** 

Thus  ran  my  answer  as  our  steps  depart. 

The  tears  fast  flowing  from  a  bursting  heart:  570 

"  Here  long  successful  may  your  race  remain, 

"  'Tis  theirs  to  hold,  'twas  yours  the  soil  to  gain. 

*'  Your  toil  is  over,  and  your  harbour  won ; 

"  Obscure  our  fate,  our  labour  scarce  begun. 

"  No  shelter  on  Ausonia's  shore  you  need,  575 

"  Those  shores  which  still  from  longing  eye  recede. 

*'  For  you  a  Xanthus  irrigates  the  plain, 

''  And  ancient  Hium  flourishes  again. 

"  0  may  the  gods  vouchsafe  their  guardian  care, 

"  The  mild  protect  you,  and  the  sterner  spare !  580 

"  If  e'er  our  fleet  the  Tyber's  harbour  gain, 

'*  In  firmest  friendship  shall  our  sons  remain ; 

*'  And  as  &om  Dardanus  their  fathers  came, 

"  One  shall  their  children  be,  their  hopes  the  same." 

Our  course  we  hold;  and  at  Geraunia's  beach         585 
The  shortest  passage  to  Ausonia  reach: 
There  to  our  sailors  stretched  upon  the  shore. 
Each  in  his  place,  and  ready  for  his  oar. 
The  rippling  wave  its  soothing  cadence  brings, 
And  slumber  settles  with  his  drowsy  wings.  590 

But  ere  dull  night,  by  swift-wing'd  hours  impelled. 
Through  half  the  heavens  her  sable  course  had  held. 
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Old  Palinnras  cast  his  eyes  aronnd, 

Survey'd  the  sky,  and  caught  each  rising  sonnd; 

Mark'd  the  stars  gliding  through  the  silent  air,         595 

Arctoras,  Hyades,  and  either  Bear; 

Bat  scann'd  Orion  most,  that  hunter  bold, 

Deck'd  with  his  baldrick  and  his  sword  of  gold. 

Then  when  the  tokens  of  a  calm  agree, 

The  pilot's  signal  calls  us  to  the  sea;  600 

The  eager  crews  their  painted  decks  ascend, 

Unbind  the  tackling,  and  the  sails  extend. 

And  now  each  star  the  azure  vault  had  fled, 

Aurora,  blushing,  left  Tithonus'  bed. 

When,  imdefln'd,  and  of  a  misty  blue,  605 

The  hills  of  Italy  arrest  our  view. 

Achates  first  proclaimed  the  wish'd-for  name. 

Till  the  glad  cry  from  every  vessel  came. 

On  the  high  stern  behold  Anchises  stand, 

A  foaming  cup  supporting  in  his  hand;  610 

Rich  was  the  wreath  that  round  its  circle  show'd. 

And  rich  the  juice  that  from  the  goblet  flow'd. 

"  Gods  of  the  sea,  gods  of  the  earth,"  he  cried, 

"  And  ye  that  o'er  the  tempest's  power  preside, 

"  Breathe  kindly  on  us,  let  a  prosperous  gale  615 

**  "With  gentle  blast  inflate  each  swelling  sail." 

The  breeze  blows  fair,  till  clearer  to  our  eyes 

Minerva's  citadel  and  temple  rise; 

Distinctly  next  the  port  its  opening  shows, 

Cheers  on  the  sailor,  and  invites  our  prows.  620 

Two  battlemented  cliffs  the  harbour  form, 

Shunning  with  crescent  shape  the  eastern  storm ; 
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An  tmhewii  pier  compels  the  angry  main 

Unmoved,  while  dashing  billows  foam  in  vain; 

And  fair  to  see  receding  from  the  shore  625 

Eises  the  shrine  the  colonists  adore. 

Here,  onr  first  omen  when  we  quit  the  main, 

Fonr  snow-white  conrsers  graze  the  nearest  plain. 

"  War,  war  these  steeds,"  Anchises  cries,  "  portend, 

"  The  wheeling  charge  is  the  warrior's  friend :  630 

"  Yet  the  same  horse  obeys  the  gilded  rein, 

"  When  peace,  retnming,  brings  her  smiling  train." 

To  Pallas  then,  in  clashing  arms  array'd. 

Who  first  receiv'd  ns,  is  onr  worship  paid. 

A  Phrygian  veil  the  wandering  sight  confines,  635 

And  smokes  rich  incense  on  Satumia's  shrines. 

Onr  vows  once  paid,  we  lieave  the  doubtful  fields; 
The  sail  yards  bend,  the  ocean's  bosom  yields. 
Tarentum's  ramparts  now  the  prospect  crown. 
Which  great  Alcides  honours  as  his  own;  640 

Across  the  bay  Lacinium's  fort  appears. 
Where  Juno's  fane  its  sacred  turrets  rears; 
In  that  green  vale  fair  Caulon's  city  lies. 
Here  ScyllacfiBum's  iron  cliffe  arise. 
Then,  long  before  Trinacrian  Mtna^B  near,  645 

Loud  faJls  the  dash  of  waters  on  the  ear ; 
'Gainst  the  high  rocks  the  troubled  billows  roar, 
With  hollow  murmur  growling  on  the  shore; 
The  shallows  boil,  and,  driven  to  the  land. 
The  waters  blacken  with  the  rising  sand.  650 

"  'Tis  fam'd  Charybdis  now  assails  the  ear,"  . 
Anchises  cries,  "  the  rocks  foretold  appear : 
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"  Bend  to  your  oars,  your  utmost  vigour  try : " 

The  men  with  vigour  to  their  oars  apply. 

'FiiBt  Palinurus  tum'd  his  groaning  prow  656 

"Where  to  the  left  the  waters  smoother  flow, 

Then  every  crew,  with  oars  and  canvas  set, 

Strive  a  safe  offing  from  the  land  to  get. 

Eais'd  on  the  billows'  curling  crests  we  go. 

Or  sink  immers'd  into  the  deeps  below.  660 

Thrice  a  loud  roar  the  hollow  cavern  gave. 

Thrice  from  the  cliffs  dash'd  off  the  raging  wave ; 

High  through  the  air  the  snow-white  foam  is  borne. 

Back  from  the  dripping  skies  the  showers  return. 

Meantime  the  sunbeams  kiss  the  western  shore,         665 

The  failing  breeze  inflates  the  sails  no  more;^ 

Our  crews  worn  out,  unconscious  of  the  way. 

We  bring  our  vessels  to  the  Cyclops'  bay. 

Wide  in  extent,  and  shelter'd  from  the  breeze, 
A  spacious  harbour  calms  the  swelling  seas,  670 

But  sad  the  waste  by  burning  ^tna  spread, 
When  roars  the  thunder  round  its  fiery  head; 
Dark  wreaths  of  smoke  and  sulphurous  ashes  rise, 
And  tongues  of  flame  ascending  lick  the  skies. 
Within,  the  centre  of  the  mountain  glows  675 

With  fiercest  heat,  and  heaves  with  monstrous  throes; 
Its  entrails  torn  are  scatter'd  on  the  ground; 
Earth  groans,  and  flings  the  fiery  fragments  round. 
Struck  by  Jove's  lightning,  so  the  legend  tells, 
Enceladus  beneath  the  mountain  dwells,  680 

The  ponderous  ^tna  on  his  bosom  lies; 
Bright  flames  from  out  its  riven  furnace  rise, 
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Oft  as  the  giant,  by  the  weight  oppressed, 
Changes  his  side,  and  lifts  his  panting  breast; 
Wide  Sicily  the  gasp  convulsive  feels,  685 

Black  smoke  disgorged  the  face  of  heaven  conceals. 
The  forest  howls,  oppressed  with  secret  fear, 
Unearthly  sounds  the  trembling  sailors  hear; 
Dense  clouds  roll  on,  no  star  with  promise  bright 
Pierces  the  gloom,  and  pours  its  silvery  light,  690 

Mists  veil  the  moon  in  the  ethereal  plain. 
And  sable  night  asserts  her  darkest  reign. 

Now  rose  refresh'd  the  glorious  orb  of  day 
Through  clouds  of  gold,  and  chas'd  the  mists  away; 
When  lo!  a  form  unknown  arrests  our  eyes,  695 

With  famine  wasted,  and  in  squalid  guise. 
Emerging  from  the  forest  shade  he  stands, 
And  to  the  beach  extends  his  suppliant  hands. 
All  gaze  in  awe:  his  beard  was  long  unshorn. 
Unwashed  his  flesh,  his  dress  with  brambles  torn;    700 
And  yet  a  GrsBcian  warrior,  who  before 
Had  fought  with  glory  on  the  Phrygian  shore. 
The  Dardan  habit,  join'd  with  hostile  arms. 
Seen  from  afar,  the  wretched  Greek  alarms: 
He  stops,  then  onward  towards  the  ocean  flies,  705 

With  headlong  speed  and  supplicating  cries. 
"  By  all  the  gods  who  heaven's  bright  mansions  share, 
"  By  the  clear  stars,  by  this  life-giving  air, 
"  0  take  me,  Trojans,  from  this  hateful  strand, 
"  0  bear  me  hence:  no  more  my  prayers  demand.     710 
"  Once,  I  confess,  by  hostile  fury  fired, 
"  My  soul  the  ruin  of  your  hearths  desired ; 
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'*  And  if  to  death  such  crime  a  Greek  condemn, 

^  'Twere  bliss  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  men. 

''  Plunge  me  beneath  the  billows*  foaming  crest,        715 

''  To  sink  nnnoticed  to  eternal  rest** 

He  ceas'd:  then  flung  his  arms  our  knees  aronnd. 
In  snppliant  posture  bending  to  the  ground. 
Anchises  grasp'd  his  outstretched  hand,  and  gave 
The  generous  pledge  a  foeman*s  life  to  save;  720 

Whilst  all  surrounding  urge  him  to  proclaim 
To  friendly  ears  his  country  and  his  name. 
Assured  at  length,  all  terror  cast  aside, 
In  words  like  these  the  hapless  wretch  replied: 
"  My  home  the  island  where  Ulysses  reign'd,  725 

"  Poor  was  my  sire,  would  I  had  poor  remained ! 
"  But  when  all  Greece  to  arms  indignant  flew, 
"  Troy  Achemenides  a  warrior  knew. 
"  As  late  my  comrades,  half  our  number  dead, 
"  Hence  from  the  cayem  of  the  Cyclops  fled,  730 

Me  they  deserted  prostrate  on  the  floor, 

Heap'd  with  &esh  bones,  and  foul  with  human  gore. 

Of  stature  vast  the  monster  towers  on  high, 
"  Disturbs  the  stars,  and  strikes  against  the  sky. 
"  Sullen  in  manner,  and  of  visage  stem —  735 

**  Heaven  the  dire  pest  from  trembling  mortals  turn!— 
"  The  quivering  carcase  is  his  loathsome  food, 
"  And  cups  of  nectar  flow  in  human  blood. 
"  I  saw  his  hand  two  quaking  victims  clasp, — 
"  Gods,  how  they  struggled  in  that  ponderous  grasp ! —  740 
"  Then  dash  them  on  a  stone,  where  pour'd  around 
"  The  crimson  current  floods  the  reeking  ground ; 
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'<  And  watch'd  him  all  the  throbbing  flesh  deyonr, 
**  Whence  the  bmis'd  veins  distilled  the  purple  gore. 
"  MoVd  by  the  sight,  but  unconfus*d  by  fear,  745 

"  Ulysses  brought  his  wonted  craft  to  bear, 
"  When,  gorg'd  with  food,  by  fumes  of  wine  oppressed, 
"  Supine  he  lay,  as  sleep  usurp'd  his  breast ; 
"  And  stretch'd  at  savage  length  upon  the  floor, 
"  Belch'd  up  foul  morsels  mix'd  with  trickling  gore.  750 
"  Our  prayers  we  raise,  then  on  the  wretch  advance, 
"  Pierce  his  dark  brow,  and  twirl  the  murderous  lance, 
"  Where  one  huge  orb  the  closing  lid  conceaFd, 
''  Bright  as  the  sun,  and  vast  as  Argive  shield. 
Subdu'd  the  Cyclops  lies  in  hopeless  night,  755 

Our  vengeance  glutted  on  his  wounded  sight. 
"  Then  fly  from  hence,  unhappy  strangers,  fly, 
"  Your  cables  loosen,  nor  remain  to  die. 
*'  Like  him  who  here  his  loathsome  empire  holds, 
"  And  in  yon  cave  his  milky  flocks  enfolds,  760 

"  A  hundred  monsters  o'er  these  mountains  roam, 
"  Haunt  the  wild  woods,  and  find  a  savage  home. 
''  Now  the  third  moon,  through  plains  ethereal  borne, 
'*  Fills  out  with  stronger  light  her  crescent  horn, 
"  Since  when,  or  crouching  in  some  wild  be«Cst's  den,  765 
"  Tve  pass'd  a  wretched  life,  remote  from  men, 
"  Or  on  some  cliff  have  watch'd  in  breathless  fear, 
"  Trembling  their  footstep  or  their  voice  to  hear. 
"  Unwholesome  roots  my  scanty  meal  have  made, 
"  Or  cornel  berries  from  the  sylvan  shade.  770 

"  As  rov'd  my  anxious  gaze  the  ocean  o'er, 
€*  These  ships  I  saw,  and  now  your  aid  implore. 
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"  To  you  I  yield,  and  freely  yield  my  breath : 

"  Death  from  your  hands  to  me  were  hardly  death.'* 

Striding  along  the  mountain's  .shaggy  height  775 

We  see,  and  tremble  at  the  monstrous  sight, 
Huge  Polyphemus;  roimd  their  lord  appear 
His  bleating  flocks,  and  to  the  shore  draw  near. 
In  form  gigantic,  barbarous  in  mind, 
Misshapen,  curs'd,  inexorable,  blind.  780 

An  up-torn  pine  directs  the  monster's  way, 
His  tottering  uncertainty  to  stay: 
His  fleecy  sheep  alone  his  wanderings  share, 
His  only  comfort,  and  his  only  care: 
A  twisted  collar  from  his  neck  depends,  785 

And  in  a  pastoral  pipe  of  shepherds'  ends. 
He  stopp'd  when  now  his  footsteps  reach'd  the  flood. 
And  from  the  darken'd  socket  washed  the  blood; 
Then  gnash 'd  his  teeth  in  mingled  rage  and  grief. 
And  in  the  cooling  waters  sought  relief;  790 

Where,  wading  through  the  deepest  of  the  tide. 
The  curling  waves  scarce  reach'd  his  giant  side. 
The  dangerous  coast  our  crews  impatient  leave, 
And  to  their  care  the  friendly  Greek  receive; 
In  silence  slip  the  cables  from  the  shore,  795 

Then  bend  with  rival  vigour  to  the  oar. 
He  caught  the  sound,  and  tum'd  his  footsteps  where 
The  hum  of  voices  met  his  restless  ear : 
But  when  he  stretch'd  his  eager  hands  in  vain. 
And  idly  sought  to  struggle  with  the  main,  80O 

Loud  was  the  shout  that  from  the  monster  fell. 
All  Italy  was  startled  by  the  yell,  / 
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Old  ocean  trembling  heay'd  his  thouBand  waves, 

And  ^tna  bellow'd  throngh  its  winding  caves. 

The  Cyclops'  race  from  woods,  from  mountains  ponr,  805 

Bush  to  the  beach,  and  gather  on  the  shore. 

With  glaring  eye  we  see  the  savage  band 

Of  giant  monsters  on  the  margin  stand. 

Like  ragged  oaks  that  wave  their  tops  on  high, 

Or  moumfrd  cypress  that  ascends  the  sky,  810 

The  lofty  wood  where  Jove  his  presence  shows, 

The  grove  to  Dian  sacred,  and  to  woes. 

Though  press'd  by  fear,  her  warning  memory  gave, 

'Twixt  frowning  rocks  to  shun  the  dangerous  wave. 

Where  rival  Scylla  and  Gharybdis  seen,  815 

Twin  forms  of  death,  small  passage  leave  between. 

And  now  descending  from  Felorus'  strait 

The  northern  gales  decide  the  sailors'  fiEtte: 

We  hear  Fantagias  thundering  to  the  tide, 

Fast  Meg'rus'  bay  and  Tapsus'  valleys  ghde;  820 

For  well  the  Greek  along  the  winding  shore 

Could  tell  each  spot  Ulysses  pass'd  before. 

Where  round  Flemmyrium's  point  the  surges  rise. 
Fronting  Sicania's  gulf  an  island  lies ; 
This  isle  (if  ought  of  trust  belongs  to  fame)  825 

From  Dian  took  Ortygia  for  its  name. 
Thy  stream,  Alpheus,  which  in  Elis  springs. 
Here,  'neath  the  sea,  its  waves  untainted  brings. 
From  Arethusa's  crystal  fountain  flows, 
And  into  salt  Sicania's  water  goes;  830 

With  pious  thoughts  we  pass  the  sacred  shore, 
And  great  Diana's  deity  adore. 
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Next  by  the  green  and  fertile  meadows  glide, 
Where  deep  HeloruB  spreads  his  sluggish  tide; 
Then  close  beneath  Pachynus*  headland  steer,  835 

Whose  beetling  rocks  their  cloud-capt  summits  rear; 
Past  Gamerina's  lake  and  city  speed, 
Where  man  fulfilled  not  what  the  god  decreed; 
And  coast  the  plains  the  fierce  Gleloi  claim. 
Whose  dty,  Gela,  takes  the  streamlet's  name.  840 

The  loffcy  walls  of  Agragas  succeed, 
Eam'd  as  the  country  of  the  generous  steed ; 
Next  thou,  Selinus,  in  whose  whispering  groves 
Each  passing  breeze  the  graceful  palm-branch  moves; 
And  Lilyb69um*s  beach,  whose  shallow  tide  845 

Eoars  o'er  the  rocks  its  foaming  waters  hide. 
Last,  Drepana,  upon  thy  gloomy  shore 
Our  fELlling  tears  Anchises'  death  deplore. 
From  coast  to  coast  on  heaving  billows  tost, 
Safe  borne  through  all,  borne  only  to  be  lost;  850 

Who,  the  best  comfort  in  my  perils,  left 
Me  of  a  f&ther  and  a  friend  bereft 
Not  Helenus  himself  this  trial  nani^d. 
Not  dire  Gelseno  had  such  ill  proclaimed. 
There,  his  long  labours  to  completion  brought,         855 
His  rest,  his  home,  the  aged  chieftain  sought; 
And  thence,  great  queen,  some  god  propitious  bore 
The  wandering  chief  to  royal  Dido's  shore. 
Thus  did  his  toils  the  godlike  hero  tell. 
On  listening  ears  his  tale  of  perils  fell.  860 

He  ceas'd :  the  waning  stars  to  slumber  call, 
And  silence  settles  on  the  regal  hall. 
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NOTES   TO   BOOK   III. 


»» 


Line  4.  The  reader  will  observe  the  change  of  tense : 

"  cedditqiie  superbum 
Ilium,  et  omnis  humo  fumat  Neptunia  Troja. 

22.  iSneadas :  called  ^nos  by  Pliny. 

42.  Alluding  to  the  Hamadryades,  or  rural  spirits,  whose  destiny 
was  connected  with  some  particular  trees. 

44.  This  is  one  of  the  many  passages  which,  in  a  translation,  lose 
all  the  ease  of  the  original  language. 

56.  So  Job : 

"  The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up." 

69.  If  the  dead  was  a  person  of  consequence,  a  branch  of  cypress 
was  usually  placed  at  Rome  before  the  door  of  the  house  where  the 
body  lay.  The  "vittae"  used  to  decorate  altars  were  in  colour 
'■^  ccerulese,"  a  dark  blue,  less  bright  than  purple,  and  deeper  than 
azure.  So  Homer  uses  the  corresponding  word  in  Greek,  ^'  Kvapcos" 
when  describing  the  anger  of  Juno  (Iliad,  Book  xy.  y.  102),  and 
which  Cowper  renders  "  sa6fe  brows." 

73.  Besides  the  cups  of  perfumed  oil  and  of  wine  usually  poured 
upon  the  flames  and  the  ashes  of  the  funeral  pyre,  further  libations 
were  offered  to  the  dead,  called  "  inferiae,"  from  the  word  "  in- 
ferimus,"  here  used  by  Virgil,  because  they  were  poured  into  or 
upon  the  graye. 

76.  The  persons  present  at  ^neral  ceremonies,  after  haying  re- 
ceiyed  purification  by  being  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure  water  from 
an  oliye  branch  by  the  priest,  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  deceased 
by  pronouncing  the  word  "  vale." 

88.  The  "  infula  "  was  a  flock  of  wool,  white  or  crimson,  slightly 
twisted  into  a  wreath ;  the  "  vitta,"  a  white  band,  by  which  the 
"infula"  was  bound  to  the  head  either  of  the  priest  or  victim. 
The  "  vitta "  was  sometimes  used  without  the  "  infula,"  and  was. 
strictly  a  sacred  ornament  when  used  by  men  and  made  of  wool. 
The  "  infula,"  without  the  "vitta,"  was  not  unfrequently  used  as  a 
festive  wreath. 
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92.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned  that  victims  were 
not  slain  on  the  altar  at  Delos:  therefore  ^neas  simply  says, 
"  renerabar,"  I  oflfer  worship  and  prayers. 

126.  Alluding  to  the  silence  observed  during  the  performance  of 
her  most  solemn  mysteries. 

141.  The  ancient  name  of  Delos,  from  oprvs,  quail,  large  flocks  of 
which  were  found  on  the  island. 

144.  Donysa  was  celebrated  for  its  green  marble,  Paros  for  its 
white. 

178.  He  directs  them  without  giving  them  the  trouble  of  s^ply- 
ing  a  second  time  at  Delos,  as  Anchises  had  suggested. 

199.  The  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  passage  in  Job  (c.  4), 
where  the  passion  of  terror  is  introduced,  and  the  sublimity  of  the 
vision  increased  by  concealing  the  distinctness  of  the  appearance : 
*'  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof."  But  here 
the  judgment  of  Yirgil  appears  conspicuous  :  his  object  was  not  to 
produce  alarm,  but  to  inspire  cheerfulness  and  hope :  "  curas  his 
demere  dictis." 

280.  The  Harpies  of  earth  were  the  same  as  the  Furies  of  hell. 

301.  Zucynthus,  now  Zante. 

303.  Dulichum,  now  Dolicha. 

304.  A  mountain  in  Ithaca.  "Srtptros  eipQffu^vX^j>s.—J3bmer, 
308.  The  clifis  of  Leucate,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  were  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  the  navigators  of  those  early  days,  who  never 
ventured  far  from  land.  To  propitiate  Apollo,  whose  worship  had  been 
established  here  at  a  very  remote  date,  a  human  sacrifice  was  yearly 
offered,  directly  at  variance  with  the  worship  at  Delos,  which  (as  we 
have  seen  above)  admitted  the  sacrifice  of  no  animal  life. 

316.  Virgil  supposes  jEneas  to  have  instituted  these  games,  in 
order  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Augustus,  who  [celebrated  games  in 
honour  of  his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium. 

323.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  those  Greeks  in  company 
with  Androgeos,  whom  jEneas  and  his  comrades  slew  and  stripped. 

330.  Phseacia,  the  modern  Corfu. 

330.  "  Sioift  strokes,"  **  Abscondimus." 

367.  Polyzena,  daughter  of  Priam,  sacrificed  by  Pyrrhus  at  the 
tdmb  of  Achilles. 

374  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  granddaughter  of 
Leda,  had  been  betrothed  by  her  to  Orestes,  during  her  father's 
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absence  at  Troy,  where  he  again  had  betrothed  her  to  Pyrrhus. 
Orestes  was  haunted  by  the  Fnries  for  his  guilt  in  slaying  his 
mother,  Clytemnestra,  to  arenge  the  share  she  had  in  the  death  of 
his  father,  Agamemnon. 

380.  Some  explain  *^  patrias  aras,"  not,  as  I  think,  most  just,  "the 
great  altar  of  Greece,"  but  as  the  altar  dedicated  to  the  same  god, 
Apollo,  before  whose  altar  at  Troy  Achilles  was  shot  by  Paris. 

390.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  and  appropriate 
in  this  inquiry  in  the  mouth  of  Andromache,  a  widowed  mother, 
who  had  lost  her  own  son,  asking  whether  the  young  hero,  as  he  grew 
up,  retained  a  child's  Teneration  and  affection  for  the  memory  of  a 
departed  parent. 

409.  When  a  branch  of  laurel  was  thrown  upon  the  flame,  a'  good 
or  evil  omen  was  drawn  from  the  sharp  or  dull  sound  of  the  crack- 
ling leaves. 

410.  An  epithet  of  Apollo,  from  his  temple  and  oracle  at  Claros, 
in  Ionia. 

421.  The  "  vitta"  had  been  assumed  by  Helenns  during  the  time 
of  sacrifice,  in  his  character  of  priest :  as  the  frenzy  of  inspiration 
comes  on,  and  he  is  about  to  pour  forth  the  mystic  lines  of  prophecy, 
he  leaves  his  hair  to  stream  loose  in  the  wind,  in  accordance  with 
the  description  given  of  the  Sibyl,  under  similar  circumstances,  in 
the  Sixth  Book. 

450.  This  custom  of  veiling  the  head,  that  the  worshippers  might 
not  be  distracted  by  any  ill-omened  appearance,  was  common  in  the 
sacred  rites  of  Rome ;  and  Virgil  here  compliments  the  antiquity  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  his  country,  by  referring  the  practice  to 
iEneas. 

471.  Form  o'lc^XXw,  vexo,  I  trouble. 

588.  "  Sortiti  remos." 

610.  The  "  cratera*'  was  a  drinking  vessel  of  a  large  size,  from. 
which  the  smaller  cups,  "  pocula,"  were  filled  with  the  ''  cyathus  " 
or  ladle ;  though  this  latter  term  is  often  used  also  for  a  cup.  The 
cratera  was  at  a  very  early  period  the  object  of  the  artist's  em- 
bellishment. Before  the  use  of  it  in  any  sacred  rite  it  was  usual 
for  the  worshipper  to  surround  the  rim  of  the  bowl,  and  also  his 
own  temples,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

618.  On  the  promontory  of  Tapygium. 

643.  Caulonia,  called  also  Aulonia,  from  avXty,  a  valley. 
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650.  "  Blackens  the  waters  with  the  rising  sand, 

"  And  drives  yast  billows  to  the  distant  land." 
Young's  ^Last  Day:    Book  I,     The  description  of  the  Whole  that 
carried  Jcnas, 

660.  **  Hangs  on  liquid  mountains  Toid  of  fear, 

*^  Or  falls  immers'd  into  the  deeps  below, 
*<  Where  the  dead  silent  waters  never  flow." 

Dr.  Young,  ut  supra, 

728.  Supposed  to  be  a  name  feigned  by  Virgil,  from  axoh  fS^^^i 
and  /U6v»,  I  remain. 

729.  Ulysses  and  twelve  of  his  companions  were  captnred  by  the 
Cyclops,  of  whom  six  were  devoured  before  the  others  escaped. 

737.  "  Viscera  "  may  mean  "  the  heart,  liver,"  &c.,  which  would 
form  a  dainty  part  of  the  horrid  meal.  "  Viscera,"  speaking  cor- 
rectly, has  a  wider  meaning  than  *'  exta,"  by  which  is  niore  properly 
expressed  that  portion  of  the  inside  which  first  protrudes  when  the 
chest  is  cleft  open.  The  '^  viscera  "  are  the  "  exta,"  and  something 
more. 

754.  Called  by  Homer,  ''a/x^i  fiporos"  as  quite  encircling  the 
man. 

781.  Quod  illud  corpus  mente  concipiam,  cujus  trunca  mannm 
pinus  regit. — QutntUian, 

782.  I  have  chosen  these  terms  as  expressive  of  that  want  of 
firmness  in  the  step  which  is  consequent  upon  not  being  able  to  see 
where  the  foot  'is  placed.  Virgil  did  not  mean  that  the  savage 
strength  of  the  Cyclops  had  in  any  degree  yielded  to  the  summary 
vengeance  of  Ulysses  and  his  comrades. 

784.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  author  of  the  Georgics  gives 
a  charm  (if  we  so  may  speak)  even  to  the  mutilated  and  barbarous 
Cyclops,  by  presenting  him  in  conjunction  with  the  pleasant  image 
of  his  peaceful  flocks. 

786.  The  text  of  these  two  lines  is  rejected  by  many  critics  as 
spurious. 

826.  Because  it  was  sacred  to  Diana,  who  was  bom  in  Delos, 
called  also  Ortygia. 

834.  The  Helorus,  like  the  Nile,  at  certain  seasons  overflows,  and 
fertilizes  the  adjacent  country. 

838.  The  lake  Camerina  becoming  nearly  dry,  and  consequently 
offensive  from  the  deposit,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  consulted 
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Apollo  whether  they  should  fill  it  np;  his  answer  was  in  the 
negative.  Yet  they  did  so,  and  an  enemy  took  the  town  by  passing 
over  the  dry  ground. 

856.  Many  explain  these  two  lines  as  expressing  the  conclusion  of 
^neas's  own  wanderings. 


I 


BOOK  IV. 


THE  PASSION  AND  DEATH  OF  DIDO. 

Of  the  beauties  of  this  Book  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  speak, 
and  he  must  be  very  unworthy  of  rendering  them  into  English 
who  does  not  confess  also,  on  a  re-perusal  of  the  original,  that  it 
is  impossible  adequately  to  translate  them. 
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BOOK  IV. 


'pHE  tale  is  ended :  but  the  woimded  queen 

•*■     Throbs  with  the  passion  which  consumes  unseen. 

The  ancient  honours  of  the  Dardan  race, 

Their  chieftain's  virtues,  and  his  godlike  grace, 

Dwell  in  her  thoughts:  his  deeds,  his  words,  remain:  5 

Slumbering,  she  starts:  she  sees  and  hears  again. 

When  bright  Aurora,  queen  of  rosy  dawn, 
With  purple  spangles  gemm'd  the  dewy  lawn. 
Dido  the  tumult  of  her  soul  confess'd, 
Each  thought  confiding  to  a  sister's  breast.  10 

One  were  their  souls,  their  every  wish  the  same. 
But  Dido  only  fed  the  treacherous  flame. 
"  0  tell  me,  Anna,  what  new  forms  are  these 
"  Which  haunt  my  dreams,  with  power  mysterious  please. 
"  Say  who  is  this,  by  adverse  fates  opprest,  15 

"  That  comes  a  welcome  and  illustrious  guest. 
"  In  his  bold  bearing  and  majestic  brow 
"  We  read  the  prince,  and  all  the  hero  know ; 
"  Nay,  e'en  'tis  said,  and  trust  the  saying  gains, 
"  Ambrosial  blood  is  flowing  in  his  veins.  20 

"  Fear  teUs  of  an  ignoble  soul,  but  here 
"  Swells  the  proud  spirit  that  can  mock  at  fear. 
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^HE  tale  is  ended:  bat  Ot       m  i  i  r^^ 
-*-      Throbs  with  the  panks  «sn  ni^^ae 
The  ancient  hoaonre  of  the  IkHm  ^b- 
Their  chieftain's  vittneB,  and  im  »au_  ^ 
Dwell  in  her  thooghts:  his  deedt.  i»  wm\ 
Sltunbering,  she  starts:  she  sees  aad  m^ 
^Whea  bright  AnioT&,  quaeo  ft  m;  ^ 
"With  pTirpU  spangles  gemm'd  the  ^wj  a 
Dido  the  tomnlt  of  her  eool  eaSem'i. 
£ach  thongbt  confiding  to  &  nebTi  '^ 
One  were  theit  aonlB,  Mbxas  eraj  ^^  ^ 
'BaV  Dide  only  fed  the  treaclttiw  ^ 
"  O  tali  me,  Anna,  what  ne>  ^^r~^ 
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'*  How  ran  his  story  many  a  peril  o'er  I 

"  What  fights  he  headed,  and  what  toils  he  bore ! 

"  But  that  since  death  love's  earliest  fetters  burst      25 

'*  That  bound  the  heart,  the  brightest  as  the  first, 

Unchanging  still  my  stedfo^t  thoughts  remain, 

Through  life  no  more  to  wear  the  nuptial  chain; 
"  But  that  his  bride  another's  bed  would  spurn, 
"  And  dim  for  her  the  torch  rekindled  bum ;  30 

'*  A  second  passion  in  these  veins  might  glow, 
**  And  this  one  weakness  Dido's  spirit  know.  , 

From  that  sad  hour  when  blood,  how  foully  spilt!  I 

Our  household  gods  defil'd  with  kindred  guilt,  ^ 

*'  This  Dardan  prince  alone  soft  thoughts  could  raise,  35 
"  The  fond  remembrancers  of  earlier  days. 
"  But  sooner  be  this  earth  asunder  torn, 

And  to  the  dread  abyss  be  Dido  borne; 

Sooner  may  Jove  this  form  with  lightning  smite. 

And  fling  it  blacken'd  to  the  realms  of  night,  40 

Amid  the  pale  and  shivering  shades  to  dwell, 
"  In  the  deep  gloom  of  an  eternal  hell ; 
"  Than  she  should  break,  his  lov'd  and  wedded  wife, 

The  virgin's  vow,  that  binds  the  soul  for  life. 

He  who  first  won  me,  on  our  bridal  day,  45 

Lord  of  my  charms,  bore  all  my  heart  away ;  1 

"  And  may  thfiA,  love,  his  love  alone  could  gain, 
"  Still  his  companion  in  the  tomb  remain." 
She  spoke,  and  speaking,  lo!  her  bosom  fill'd 
With  the  hot  tears  that  from  her  eyes  distill'd.  50 

• "  Sister,  whose  smiles  your  Anna's  eyes  delight, 
"  As  mom  now  gladdens  with  its  golden  light. 
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Why  should  bright  youth's  too  transitory  bloom 
In  fond  regrets  and  lonely  state  consume? 
"  Shall  royal  Dido  always  childless  live,  65 

"  When  love  returned  can  sweet  endearments  give  ? 
"  Think'st  thou  the  dead  can  aught  of  pleasure  find 
In  this  blank  life,  to  dreariest  thoughts  consigned? 
What,  though  at  first  in  Libya,  or  in  Tyre, 
No  suitor  might  thy  mournful  bosom  fire;  60 

From  all  her  sons,  when  Afric  bade  thee  choose, 
"  In  triumphs  rich,  though  thou  didst  all  refuse; 
"  Bepuls'd  though  great  larbas  may  complain, 
"  And  with  barbaric  splendour  plead  in  vain ; 
"  Shall  one  who  woos  in  gentler  tones  depart,  65 

Whose  warlike  hand  defends  a  grateful  heart? 
Or  does  thy  memory  ne'er  to  mind  recall. 
How  hostile  tribes  surround  thy  infant  wall; 
"  How  with  (Jatulia's  fierce,  unconquer'd  line 
"  Numidia's  wild  and  swarthy  children  join ;  70 

"  And  Barca  spreads  her  plundering  hordes  around, 
"  Sweeps  off  our  fruits,  and  desolates  the  ground  ? 
Or  need  I  here  the  Tyrian  armies  name, 
Whose  mustering  hosts  Pygmalion's  hate  proclaim? 
In  this,  methinks,  consentient  gods  we  see,  75 

Satumia  joining  with  the  fates'  decree, 
"  Who  to  our  shores  with  smiles  propitious  bring 
"  The  Phrygian  hero  for  the  Tyrians'  king. 
"  With  such  alliance  as  this  chance  supplies, 
'*  How  vast  shall  Carthage  in  her  glory  rise !  80 

How  wide  shall  Dido's  queenly  power  extend, 
Renown'd  through  earth,  to  earth's  extremest  end!  - 
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"  Do  thou  the  favour  of  the  gods  entreat, 

"  Slay  the  fat  victim,  and  thy  vows  complete ; 

"  Induce  the  prince,  by  princely  shows,  to  stay,         85 

"  And  fresh  inducements  frame  for  fresh  delay; 

Whilst  foaming  waves  forbid  our  guests  to  fly, 

Orion  ruling  in  the  adverse  sky." 

With  words  like  these  she  fann'd  the  kindled  flame, 
Hesolv'd  her  doubts,  and  loos'd  the  hold  of  shame.     90 
The  sisters  first  their  notes  of  solemn  praise 
To  Phoebus,  Ceres,  and  Lyoeus  raise, 
With  sacrificial  odours  lade  the  air, 
And  nuptial  Juno  seek  with  frequent  prayer. 
Dido  in  all  her  glorious  beauty  stands,  95 

And  takes  herself  the  chalice  in  her  hands. 
On  the  white  heifer's  brow  pours  out  the  wine. 
And  moves  with  measured  step  before  the  shrine. 
And  as  the  priest  explores  the  victim's  chest. 
Waits  with  intense  anxiety  oppressed.  100 

Ah,  vain  the  wish!  for  what  can  vows  avail. 
Or  how  can  priests  with  frenzied  love  prevail? 
The  subtle  fire  her  fading  bloom  devours. 
Through  every  vein  the  secret  poison  pours. 
Till,  all  her  soul  dissolving  in  the  fiame,  105 

Through  the  wide  city  roams  the  stricken  dame. 
So  when  the  timid  hind  incautious  roves, 
n  spotted  beauty,  through  Dict^ean  groves, 
Pierc'd  by  a  shaft,  and  bounding  from  the  smart, 
She  flies,  but  flies  in  vain  the  rankling  dart,  110 

O'er  the  green  meadows  strains  with  trembling  speed, 
And  deep  embedded  bears  the  poison'd  reed. 
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The  queen  with  royal  pomp  -SJneas  leads, 
Points  out  her  wealth,  and  how  the  state  succeeds; 
In  vain  her  parting  lips  their  office  try,  115 

The  words,  half  syllabled,  in  utterance  die. 
Then  when  again  the  shades  of  evening  fall^ 
Again  rich  banquets  grace  the  regal  hall; 
Again  she  would  the  hero's  fortunes  know. 
With  words  enraptured  that  seductive  flow.  120 

Till,  when  the  Trojan  guests  have  pass'd  away. 
And  the  pale  moon  withdraws  her  waning  ray, 
Alone  she  wanders  through  the  empty  halls. 
And  on  the  couch  in  fruitless  passion  falls; 
Or  young  Ascanius  in  her  arms  enfolds,  125 

And,  in  the  boy's,  the  father's  face  beholds; 
Then  tries,  but,  0!  how  vainly  tries!  to  quell 
The  power  of  love,  which  mocks  the  mightiest  spelL 
Her  soul  is  absent  with  her  Trojan  lord's; 
Her  fancy  sees  him,  and  she  hears  his  words.  130 

Unfinish'd  now  the  rising  towers  remain, 
No  martial  games  disturb  the  silent  plain, 
The  harbour  finds  no  honour  in  her  eyes,. 
No  more  the  battlemented  ramparts  rise. 
No  more  the  vast  machines  their  burdens  rais6,        185 
And,  half  complete,  the  crumbling  pile  decays. 

But  Juno  now,  not  unperplex'd  with  care, 
Sees  love  triumphant  in  the  yielding  fair; 
The  queen  of  heaven  the  Faphian  goddess  seeks, 
Her  tones  are  scomfcd,  though  she  smoothly  speaks :  140 
"  Great  is  the  praise  attends  thine  art,  fair  dame. 
'*  And  great  the  glory  to  tby  urchin's  name;. 
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*'  Two  gods  descending  shine  upon  the  field, 
'*  And  mortals  see  one  simple  woman  yield. 
"  I  know  her  palaces  excite  your  fears,  145 

**  As  high  her  ramparts  loffcy  Carthage  rears : 
"  But  can,  in  truth,  no  remedy  be  found, 
'*  And  shall  our  contest  know  no  peaceful  bound  ? 
Dido  has  love's  unequaird  power  confessed. 
Nay,  clasp'd  your  boy  victorious  to  her  breast.       150 
"  Our  joint  regard  let  either  people  share, 
"  Themselves  united  'neath  our  guardian  care ; 
"  Till  Dido  give,  as  dowry  with  her  hand, 
"  Her  Tyrian  nobles  to  thy  soft  command." 

To  whom  the  Faphian  goddess  thus  replied:  155 

(For  well  she  knew  what  Juno  fain  would  hide. 
Her  purpose  to  transfer  to  Libyan  ground 
The  empire  Troy's  long-suffering  chief  should  found :) 
"  With  Juno's  power  'twere  madness  to  contend, 
"  If  peaceful  thoughts  might  meet  a  prosperous  end ;    160 
"  But  much  I  doubt  if  Jove  consentient  join 
'*  The  Tyrian  nobles  with  the  Dardan  line. 
"  Thy  words,  perchance,  the  king  of  gods  may  bend, 
"  And  I,  dread  queen,  will  on  thy  steps  attend." 
To  her  imperial  Juno  straight  replied:  165 

By  me,  bright  goddess,  be  the  labour  tried. 
Now  list:  when  next  the  sun,  with  golden  light, 
"  From  earth  rolls  back  the  sable  pall  of  night, 
"  From  its  deep  lair  the  royal  huntress  moves 
The  sylvan  game,  and  wakes  the  silent  groves;      170 
There,  while  the  Trojan  prince  attends  her  side, 
"  And  round  the  lawns,  dispers'd,  the  horsemen  ride. 
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''  I  in  mid  air  a  howling  tempest  raise, 

^'  The  winds'  wild  uproar,  and  the  lightning's  blaze. 

"  Then,  while  at  speed,  the  scattered  hunters  fly,       175 

"  Darkness  descends,  and  clouds  involve  the  sky, 

"  To  one  o'erhanging  cave  shall  each  repair, 

'*  The  Dardan  chieftain,  and  Sidonian  fair ; 

"  I  will  be  present,  and  the  union  bless, 

*'  And  thou  shalt  minister  the  bland  caress,  180 

"  Till,  as  the  hour  young  love  attendant  crowns, 

"  The  Punic  queen  the  soft  enthralment  owns." 

The  Faphian  goddess,  with  her  blandest  smile, 

Assents,  not  ign'rant  of  Satumia's  guile. 

Soon  as  Aurora  rises  from  the  main,  185 

A  gallant  band,  all  eager,  scour  the  plain, 
On  tapering  poles  the  open  meshes  bear. 
Coil  the  strong  cords,  and  poise  the  sylvan  spear; 
And  not  less  swiftly  than  the  keen-nosed  hound, 
Massylian  horsemen  sweep  the  dewy  ground.  190 

In  bright  array,  before  the  brazen  gate, 

■ 

Long  for  their  queen  the  Tyrian  leaders  wait. 

While  she  each  gem,  each  fold,  seductive  tries. 

Her  charms  to  heighten  in  the  stranger's  eyes. 

Attendant  grooms  her  noble  courser  hold,  195 

In  purple  furniture,  o'erlaid  with  gold. 

His  ardent  soul  the  bit's  restraint  disdains. 

While  flakes  of  foam  emboss  the  polish'd  rein& 

At  length  she  comes,  and  crowds  admiring  gaze; 

Her  Tyrian  robe  its  graceful  folds  displays;  200 

Arm'd  for  the  chase,  hor  golden  quiver  shines; 

A  golden  clasp  her  purple  vest  confines; 
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And  threads  of  gold,  which  nicest  art  had  wound 
Bound  her  fair  brow,  her  silken  ringlets  bound. 
The  Phrygian  youth  display  their  coursers'  speed,     205 
And  young  liilus  reins  his  prancing  steed. 
But  far  o'er  all,  in  princely  garb  and  mien. 
And  manly  grace,  ^neas  joins  the  queen. 
As  when  the  freshness  of  returning  spring 
To  Belian  shores  has  brought  the  Lycian  king;         210 
Where  in  wild  dance  the  Cretes,  with  bounding  feet, 
Before  the  shrine  the  painted  Scythians  meet; 
Grown'd  with  soft  wreaths,  the  god  majestic  moves. 
With  sounding  quiver,  through  the  Cynthian  groves; 
So  Troy's  great  chief  like  comeliest  vigour  shows,     215 
And,  like  the  god,  with  bloom  immortal  glows. 
From  cliff  to  cliff,  with  light  and  fearless  spring. 
Their  agile  forms  the  startled  wild  goats  fling; 
Bous'd  from  his  lair,  the  roebuck  scours  the  plains. 
Starts  at  each  sound,  each  nerve  in  terror  strains.    220 
Down  the  deep  vale  Ascanius  spurs  his  horse, 
With  youthful  ardour  and  impetuous  course; 
Now  longs  to  see  the  forest  king  descend, 
Now  prays  the  gods  a  foaming  boar  to  send. 

Meanwhile,  black  clouds  the  fEu^e  of  heaven  deform,  225 
And  hail-stones,  rattling,  mingle  with  the  storm; 
Before  the  sweeping  vengeance  of  the  sky 
The  Tyrian  youth  in  wild  confusion  fly: 
liilus  follows,  with  his  panting  friends. 
Where,  swell'd  by  rain,  the  mountain  stream  descends.  230 
Her  train  the  queen,  with  Ilium's  chieftain,  leaves, 
And  one  o'erhanging  cave  the  pair  receives. 
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Earth,  trembling,  first  proclaims  their  guilty  love. 
Bright  lightnings  flash,  and  thunders  peal  above. 
Nymphs  howl  on  every  height,  the  rocks  resound,    235 
And  nuptial  Juno  pours  the  storm  around. 
But  now  dark  ills  in  lengthened  train  descend. 
Those  ills  which  death  and  death  alone  can  end. 
Henceforth  her  passion  no  concealment  knows, 
Eeason  in  vain  the  guilt,  the  scandal  shows;  240 

She  calls  it  marriage,  by  the  purest  name 
Of  earthly  bliss  to  sanctify  the  shame. 

Then  straight  through  Libya's  peopled  cities  Fame 
On  outstretched  wings  with  evil  pregnant  came; 
Timid  at  first,  now  see  the  goddess  rise,  245 

Her  own  swift  course  increasing  strength  supplies. 
Small  at  her  birth,  her  limbs  gigantic  spread. 
She  stalks  through  earth,  the  clouds  enfold  her  head. 
Sprung,  her  last  ofl&pring,  from  the  womb  of  earth. 
Vast,  hideous,  vengeful,  the  unshapely  birth  250 

Sublime  through  air  on  wakeful  pinions  rides, 
A  thousand  eyes  each  wakeful  pinion  hides. 
Thousands  of  ears  catch  every  pacing  sound, 
Thousands  of  tongues  disperse  the  tales  around. 
By  night  on  fleecy  clouds  the  goddess  floats,  255 

And  spreads  the  world  throughout  her  trumpet  notes. 
Then,  all  too  restless  for  indulgent  sleep. 
Unwearied  watch  through  day  her  eye-balls  keep 
On  some  high  tower ;  and  still  of  Fame  the  dread. 
Through  ancient  cities  has  confusion  spread.  260 

The  half  told  tale,  the  half  suggested  name. 
The  seeming  candour,  serve  the  cause  of  Fame. 
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To  discord  still  with  shameless  front  inclin'd^ 
Her  whi8i)er'd  hints  inflame  the  public  mind; 
How  a  fair  queen  whom  doubtful  nuptials  join  265 

With  a  bold  wanderer  of  the  Trojan  line, 
Ail  the  dull  winter's  length  in  dalliance  spends. 
Neglects  her  duties,  and  forgets  her  friends. 
To  prince  larbas  next  the  monster  turns. 
And  fans  his  rage;  his  rage  redoubled  bums.  270 

Sprung  from  a  nymph  whose  charms  great  Ammon  fire, 
A  hundred  fanes  attest  larbas'  sire; 
Where,  on  a  hundred  ornamented  shrines, 
Unquenched  the  mystic  flame  eternal  shines; 
Priests  ever  watch,  wreaths  deck  the  brazen  doors,  275 
And  victims,  bleeding,  stain  the  sacred  floors. 
The  youth  once  burning  with  a  generous  flame, 
Now  stimg  to  madness  by  the  taunts  of  Fame, 
Kneeling  before  his  laden  altars  pray'd, 
With  hands  uplifted,  for  the  Thunderer's  aid:  280 

"  Almighty  parent,  whom  our  feasts  proclaim 
"  Unfailing  guardian  of  the  Moorish  name ; 
"  Say,  speaks  thy  thunder  with  an  empty  sound, 
"  And  glance  thy  lightnings  idly  from  the  ground  ? 
''  E'en  late  to  these  our  shores  a  wandering  dame,    285 
''Suppliant  of  help,  a  houseless  exile  came, 
*'  Seeking  in  humble  vassalage  to  hold 
"  A  spot  larbas  in  compassion  sold. 
"  This  scornful  dame  no  more  our  suit  will  own, 
Accepts  a  Phrygian,  and  divides  her  throne;  290 

And  he,  this  Paris,  to  whose  train  belong, 
"  Weak  and  effeminate,  a  pamper'd  throng. 
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*'  Whose  Lydian  head-gear  charms  a  woman's  eyes, 
"  With  perfumed  tresses  wins  the  beauteous  prize ; 
"  Whilst  we  with  gifts  approach  great  Ammon's  fane,  295 
"  And  his  almighty  name  adore  in  vain." 

His  awful  sire  the  suppliant  prince  beholds. 
As  thus  he  prays,  and  thus  the  altar  holds; 
Then  on  the  Tyrian  citadel  looks  down, 
Where  Dido  loves  forgetful  of  her  crown,  300 

And  straight  his  wiU  to  Maia's  herald  sx)eak8. 
Who  lists  obedient,  and  the  Dardan  seeks : 
"  Thy  wings  expanded  to  the  lucid  air, 
"  To  Troy's  inglorious  chief  our  mandate  bear,  ^ 

"  Who  fondly  lingers  in  the  Tyrian  state,  305 

"  Ignobly  careless  of  a  loftier  fate. 
"  Not  such  the  pledge  his  radiant  mother  gave, 
"  Whose  arts  divine  twice  life  imperill'd  save, 
*'  That  he  o'er  Italy's  extended  plain, 
"  Pregnant  with  empire,  should  triumphant  reign,     310 
"  And  streams  of  social  law  through  nations  spread, 
"  From  ancient  Teucer  as  their  fountain  head. 
'*  If  for  himself  the  chief  no  fame  desires, 
"  And  labour  daunts  him  more  than  glory  fires, 
"  Shall  he,  by  Dido's  blandishments  beguil'd,  315 

*'  Of  Rome's  vast  glory  rob  Creiisa's  child ; 
"  Linger  enslav'd  upon  a  hostile  shore, 
"  Forget  Ausonia,  and  Lavinia's  dower  ? 
*'  Great  Jove  forbids :  shall  he  then  longer  stay  ? 
"  Great  Jove  conmiands :  let  trembling  man  obey."   320 
Soon  as  Cyllenius  hears  the  wish  express'd. 
He  turns  obedient  to  the  god's  behest; 
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Fast  to  his  feet  his  golden  sandals  ties, 
And  floats  sublime  through  all  the  ambient  sides. 
With  equal  swiftness  borne  upon  the  breeze  325 

O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boundless  seas. 
Then  takes  his  wand ;  that  wand  to  realms  of  light 
Now  summons  spirits  from  the  depths  of  night ; 
And  mortals  now  in  upper  air  that  dwell 
Consigns  relentless  to  the  shores  of  hell;  830 

Gives  sleep  to  these,  from  others  takes  away; 
Or  wakes  the  dead,  and  calls  them  back  to  day: 
With  this  the  herald  on  the  storm  can  ride. 
Compel  the  winds,  and  turn  the  clouds  aside. 
Now  in  mid  air  the  heights  of  Atlas  rise,  335 

Whose  shaggy  brow  supports  the  spangled  skies; 
Bound  whom  black  clouds  are  for  a  girdle  spread. 
And  tempests  lash,  and  mists  involve  his  head. 
Like  silvery  beard  the  frozen  waves  depend. 
Snow  wraps  his  breast,  and  stiffened  streams  descend.  340 
Pois'd  on  his  wings  here  first  Cyllenius  stood. 
Then  headlong  plunging  swept  the  Libyan  flood; 
And  as  the  sea-bird  in  the  foaming  main 
Watches  its  prey,  and  skims  the  watery  plain, 
So  when  from  hoary  Atlas'  rugged  height  345 

The  son  of  Maia  wings  his  downward  flight. 
Their  airy  path  his  outstretched  pinions  keep, 
Cleave  the  blue  mists,  and  glide  along  the  deep. 
Soon  as  his  feet  with  feathered  steerage  reach 
Where  shepherds'  huts  once  stood  on  Libya's  beach,  350 
The  chief  he  sees,  who  with  attentive  eyes 
Watches  proud  Carthage  in  her  splendour  rise; 
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A  pnrple  robe  was  o'er  hia  shoulders  worn. 

Whose  texture  threads  of  bumish'd  gold  adorn, 

And  from  his  jasper-hilted  falchion  came  855 

Bright  gleaming  flashes  like  the  sunbeam's  flame. 

To  him  in  gifts  of  Dido's  love  array'd. 

In  words  like  these  his  speech  Cyllenius  made: 

Dost  thou,  enamour'd  of  a  Tyrian  dame, 

Now  linger  dead  to  glory's  nobler  claim;  360 

"  An  haughty  rival's  walls  securely  trace. 

And  build  a  city  for  an  hostile  race? 

The  king  of  gods,  whom  earth  and  heaven  obey, 
"  Bade  me  from  bright  Olympus  wing  my  way, 
"  And  swiftly  floating  through  the  ambient  air,         365 
"  To  thee,  great  prince,  these  words  of  chiding  bear. 
"  0  why  inactive  on  these  shores  delay, 
"  When  wider  empire  calls  thine  arms  away  ? 
"  If  for  himself  no  fame  the  chief  desires, 
"  If  labour  daunt  thee  more  than  glory  fires,  370 

"  Wilt  thou,  by  Dido's  blandishments  beguil'd, 
"  Of  Home's  vast  glory  rob  Creusa's  child ; 
"  Linger  enslav'd  upon  an  hostile  shore, 
"  Forget  Ausonia,  and  Lavinia's  dower  ? 
"  Think  on  lulus,  whom  the  fates  assign  375 

"  To  live  immortal  in  his  Eoman  line." 
The  god,  no  more  conceal'd  from  mortal  eyes, 
Besumes  his  glory,  and  ascends  the  skies. 

The  Dardan's  hair  erect  from  terror  rose, 
His  parting  lips  dark  fear  and  horror  close.  380 

Stem  was  the  order  Hermes'  words  convey'd. 
The  Phrygian  prince  the  awful  god  obey'd. 
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But  though  resolv'd  to  fly  the  dangerous  land, 

And  show  his  reverence  for  the  dread  command; 

Yet  how  so  chang'd  the  injur'd  queen  approach,       385 

Support  her  tears,  or  bear  her  just  reproach ! 

Thoughts  upon  thoughts  in  quick  succession  rise, 

One  still  succeeding  as  another  dies: 

Now  love  of  glory  all  the  hero  fires. 

Now  gentler  passion  softer  thoughts  inspires.  390 

Still  torn  with  doubts,  he  sunmions  to  his  side 

Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and  Cloanthus  tried. 

Bids  them  their  crews  collect,  prepare  to  sail, 

And  to  the  Tyrians  feign  some  specious  tale. 

He  to  the  queen  the  sad  command  will  tell,  395 

Who  guess'd  no  evil,  and  who  loved  too  well. 

No  further  words  the  joyful  sailors  need. 
But  urge  their  labour,  their  departure  speed. 

Their  purpose  soon  the  stricken  fair  perceives. 
No  subtlest  art  love's  jealous  care  deceives.  .  400 

Her  restless  mind  his  every  movement  fears, 
E'en  open  truth  concealed  deceit  appears; 
While  spiteful  Fame  still  breathes  into  her  ear, 
How  the  arm*d  vessels  for  the  sea  prepare. 
Dim  grows  that  lustre,  once  with  rapture  seen,         405 
And  subjects  sorrowing  gaze  upon  their  queen; 
Her  altered  form  their  mournful  wonder  moves. 
Where'er  the  dame  in  frenzied  passion  roves. 
As  when  the  Bacchanalian  choir  advance 
In  frantic  measure  with  triennial  dance,  410 

Then  wildly  wave  their  vine-wreath'd  spears  on  high. 
And  with  nocturnal  shouts  disturb  the  sky. 
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Her  tongne  at  last  the  lengthened  silence  breaks, 
And  thus  reproachful  to  ^neas  speaks: 
**  Say,  canst  thou  mean  so  basely  to  deceive,  415 

"  These  shores,  these  arms  without  farewell  to  leave  ? 
"  If  plighted  faith  must  fail,  let  Dido's  love, 
"  With  fond  endearments,  thy  compassion  move. 
"  Or  is  Elissa  foted  to  expire, 

"  Shall  nuptial  torch  inflame  the  funeral  pyre  ?         420 
"  'Tis  cruel  speed  while  wintry  stars  arise 
"  To  tempt  the  ocean,  and  the  storms  despise. 
"  If  Troy  still  stood,  could  Troy  delay  reproach, 
"  When  northern  blasts  forbid  the  fleet's  approach  ? 
"  0  fly'st  thou  me?  then  here  I  thee  implore,  425 

*^  Since  she  must  beg  who  might  command  before, 
^  By  thy  right  hand,  by  these  hot  tears  that  flow, 
"  By  our  sad  nuptials,  fountain  of  my  woe ; 
"  K  once  my  bounty  did  the  shipwreck'd  cheer, 
"  If  once  to  thee  thy  Dido's  smile  was  dear,  430 

**  If  prayer  may  still  avail,  to  thee  I  pray, 
'*  From  falling  Carthage  turn  not  thou  away. 
"  For  thee  at  home  I've  rous'd  my  people's  hate, 
For  thee  abroad  provok'd  each  lawless  state, 
For  thee  I've  sacrific'd  my  fairest  fame,  435 

"  My  path  to  heaven,  for  thee,  obscur'd  with  shame. 
"  Why  from  a  dying  woman,  stranger,  fly, 
**  If  stranger  now,  forgot  love's  kindlier  tie  ? 
'*  Shall  then  a  queen  approaching  death  delay, 
"  Till  captive  led  by  Libyan  prince  away ;  440 

**  Or,  Tyre  descending  on  our  Punic  walls, 
'^  Pygmalion  triumphs,  and  his  sister  falls? 
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"  If  e'en  a  mother's  hopes  foretold  the  day, 

"  When  grief  should  smiling  watch  her  infant's  play, 

"  And  sorrow,  gazing  on  the  gentle  face,  445 

"  By  memory's  aid  the  fond  resemblanx^  trace, 

"  The  promis'd  joy  some  nobler  thoughts  might  give, 

**  Nor  quite  deserted  would  Elissa  live." 

She  ceas'd:  forewam'd,  the  Trojan  chief  repress'd 
The  love  that  labouring  struggled  in  his  breast;       450 
"  I  own,  0  queen,  I  own  without  reserve, 
"  All  that  thy  kindness  and  thy  acts  deserve; 
"  Ne'er  shall  my  heart,  while  life  and  memory  last, 
"  Or  cease  to  love  thee,  or  forget  the  past. 
*'  Hear  my  defence :  nor  planned  I  secret  flight :       455 
"  Nor  is  it  now  of  Hymen's  torch  the  light 
'*  Most  sacred  I  obscure.    Nay,  had  not  fate 
Inexorable  doomed  the  Phrygian  state. 
Faithful  to  Troy  this  arm  had  still  remained, 
"  Where  lived  those  loved  ones,  and  where  Priam  reigned. 
**  But  Delos  points  to  our  Italian  seat,  461 

''  And  Lycia's  oracles  the  name  repeat. 
*'  This  love  alone,  0  queen,  my  heart  may  know, 
"  This  home  alone  united  gods  foreshow. 
"  If  Carthage  towers  Phoenicia's  queen  delight,  465 

"  And  Libya's  citadels  can  charm  her  sight, 
"  0  why  forbid  the  Trojan  name  again 
'*  Keviv'd  to  flourish  on  Ausonia's  plain  ? 
"  Oft  as  the  stars  renew  their  evening  birth, 
"  When  night  with  dewy  mantle  clothes  the  earth,    470 
"  My  buried  father's  angry  spirit  seems, 
"  With  look  severe,  to  haunt  my  troubled  dreams ; 
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"  This  dull  delay  e'en  young  Ascanius  blames, 
"  And.  wider  empire  in  Hesperia  claims. 
"  'Twas  even  now,  my  lingering  soul  to  move,  476 

"  Came  down  the  winged  messenger  of  Jove, 
"  (By  their  united  deity  I  swear,) 
The  mandate  of  the  king  of  gods  to  bear : 
His  form,  advancing,  fix'd  my  wondering  sight, 
"  Eeveal'd  distinctly  by  his  radiant  light.  480 

"  Still  rings  his  voice  unearthly  on  my  ear, 
"  Still  deep  his  warning  in  my  breast  I  bear. 
If  Jove  commands,  our  poor  regrets  must  cease. 
The  vain  disturbers  of  our  earthly  peace. 
The  fates  to  Italy  direct  our  way;  485 

"  'Tis  fate's  to  bid,  'tis  mortals'  to  obey." 

While  thus  he  spoke,  long  time  the  Tyrian  queen. 
Silent  from  scorn,  and  fury  in  her  mien, 
With  restless  glance  o'er  all  his  person  ran. 
Then  with  indignant  eloquence  began :  490 

"  For  thee  no  goddess  bore  a  mother's  pains, , 
"  No  Dardan  current  fills  thy  sluggish  veins. 
With  the  fell  tiger's  whelps  thy  infant  bed 
Remote  on  rocky  Caucasus  was  spread. 
"  Why  should  I  feign,  or  why  the  truth  conceal  ?     495 
"  What  heavier  fate  can  after-days  reveal  ? 
"  I  sigh,  no  answering  sigh  his  bosom  heaves : 
*'  I  weep,  no  answering  tear  his  breast  relieves : 
"  Where  once  he  lov'd  no  gentle  glance  he  turns, 
"  With  rosy  light  love's  torch  no  longer  burns,         500 
"  0,  who  will  now  Elissa's  vows  endure? 
"  Or  where  on  earth  is  plighted  faith  secure  ? 
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"  Jnno  no  longer  listens,  though  I  pray, 

"  Great  Jove,  offended,  turns  his  eyes  away. 

"  Exiled,  cast  forth  upon  a  foreign  strand,  505 

"  I  rais'd  the  prostrate,  and  received  the  band, 

"  Summoned  the  sailors  to  the  festive  board, 

"  And  weakly  shared  my  kingdom  with  their  lord. 

"  And  now  (but  madness  fires  my  burning  brain), 

"  The  Lycian  god  applauds  his  proud  disdain,  510 

"  Nay,  Jove  himself  his  winged  herald  sends, 

Approves  the  traitor,  and  the  deed  commends. 

What,  labours  such  as  these  the  gods  employ,    . 
"  Cares  such  as  these  celestial  peace  destroy  ? 

Her  arts  no  longer  would  Elissa  try,  515 

Nor  cares  she  now  thy  felsehoods  to  deny. 

Go,  and  for  Italy  the  tempests  brave; 

Go,  seek  new  kingdoms  o'er  the  stormy  wave: 
'*  Justice  shall  e'en  through  waves  thy  course  pursue, 
"  And  claim  for  broken  faith  the  vengeance  due.       520 
"  Then,  Jmid  the  pointed  rocks  and  stormy  skies, 
"  The  name  of  Dido  to  thy  lips  shall  rise; 
*'  And  I,  invok'd,  will  answer  to  my  name, 
"  And  on  thy  head  descend  in  lurid  flame. 
"  In  death's  cold  shadows  when  these  eyes  shall  swim,  525 
"  And  life's  elastic  force  desert  the  limb. 

My  ghost  around  thee  in  the  air  shall  float. 

And,  perjur'd  Trojan,  on  thy  ruin  gloat. 

At  least,  in  hell's  dark  gloom  Elissa's  ear, 
"  Proud  chief,  the  tidings  of  thy  death  shall  hear."   530 

Abrupt  she  ceas'd:  then,  turning  sick  at  heart, 
Prepar'd,  with  face  averted,  to  depart. 
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Much  in  reply  the  Dardan  chief  would  say. 
But  hesitating  fears  his  words'  delay. 
Her  slaves  with  ready  hands  the  pillows  spread,       535 
Then  place  her  swooning  on  the  broider'd  bed. 
Whilst  he,  to  Joye's  directing  will  resigned. 
Though  groaning  deeply,  and  distress'd  in  mind. 
Though  anxious  BtHl  her  troubled  breast  to  calm 
With  gentler  words,  and  soothe  her  soul's  alarm;      540 
Tet  boVd  obedient  to  divine  command. 
And  sought  his  fleet  upon  the  Libyan  strand. 

From  every  gate  the  busy  sailors  pour. 
Launch  their  black  ships,, and  darken  all  the  shore; 
Snatch  unhewn  branches  from  the  neighboring  wood,    545 
And  with  green  oars  oppose  the  sounding  flood. 
E'en  as  the  ants,  prophetic  of  the  storm, ' 
A  living  line  of  toiling  insects,  form. 
Where,  on  the  lawn,  through. all  its  dusky  length, 
Each  tiny  citizen  exerts  his  strength.  550 

Here,  one  contending  with. a  ponderous  grain, 
Bolls  the  huge  globe,  and  pants  upon  the  plain; 
There,  graver  elders  o'er  the  band  preside. 
Direct  the  active,  and  the  laggards  chide: 
The  pathway  glows  beneath  their  order'd  toil,  555 

The  inmost  store-house  safe  receives  the  spoil. 

What  thoughts,  0  Dido,  tear  thy  lonely  breast, 
By  sorrow  blighted,  and  by  cares  opprest. 
When,  gazing  sadly  from  thy  lofty  tower. 
Thou  see'st  the  Trojans  throng  the  moving  shore?   560 
0,  how  can. reason  mortal  acts  control. 
When  unrelenting  love  usurps  the  soul? 
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Again  the  suppliant  to  her  lord.it  bears. 

Again  a  royal  dame  compels  to  tears. 

And  her  to  whom  a  martial  nation  bends,  565 

The  slave  of  passion,  to  an  exile  sends, 

Each  art,  each  soffc  allurement,  feun  to  try. 

And,  unsuccessful,  all  too  rashly  die. 

"  See;  Anna,  sister,,  how  the  Trojan  band, 
"  Intent  to  sail,  with  yotive  chaplets  stand.  570 

"  0 1  had  I  e'er  this  last,  worst  evil  guess'd, 
"  The  ill  foreseen  had  less  my  soul  distressed ! 
"  Still  will  I  bear :  do  thou  one  favour  show, 
"  Grant  one  request,  and  mitigate  the  blow ; 
7  For  thou  dost  all  the  Dardan*s  counsels  share,       575 
"  Canst  choose  the  moment,  and  the  speech  prepare : 
"  Go,  sister,  to  the  haughty  chieftain  say, 
"  I  never  swore  the  Trojan  race  to  slay, 
*'  On  Aulis'  shore,  nor  sent  a  Tyrian  band 
"  To  fight  beneath  the  Atrides'  stem  command :        580 
"  With  impious  hands  I  strove  not  to  invade, 
"  Anchises'  tomb,  nor  wronged  his  honoured  shade ; 
"  Why  should  -ffineas,  then,  with  cruel  scorn, 
"  From  weeping  Dido's  last  entreaty  turn? 
Or  why  love's  anxious,  trembling  prayer  refuse,     585 
That  he  fair  winds  and  prosperous  omens  choose. 
"  I  ask  him  not  in  wedlock  firm  to  stay, 
"  Nor  seek  to  bind  where  honour  can  betray.- 
''  I  urge  him  not  the  gl(»ies  to  resign. 
Which  wait  on  Latium's  plains  the  Trojan  line.     590 
Let  woman's  tears  brief  sx)ace  the  warrior  move, 
"  And  glory  linger  in  the  arms  of  love. 
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"  Till  time  this  bursting  bosom  shall  prepare, 

"  To  brook  desertion,  and  the  anguish  bear. 

"  Win  me  this  boon,  the  last  I  shall  demand,  595 

"  Elissa  asks. it  at  her  sister's  hand: 
Let  him  bnt  now  concede  a  moment's  space, 
And  Dido's  death  shall  his  departure  grace." 
Her  message  Anna  to  the  Dardan  bears. 

The  chieffcain  weeps,  yet  unpersuaded  hears,  600 

As  when  its  course  the  Alpine  temx)est  takes. 

And  the  dark  forest  in  its  fury  shakes; 

Though  gust  on  gust  with  louder  bowlings  rise. 

The  stout  old  oak  its  utmost  power  defies; 

Just  sheds  its  leafy  honours  to  the  blast,  605 

And  stands  itself  unshaken  to  the  last; 

For  not  more  high  its  boughs  through  air  extend. 

Than  deep  to  Tartarus  its  roots  descend; 

So  passion  shakes,  but  leaves  unmoved  his  soul. 

And  floods  of  sorrow  unpreyailing  roll.  610 

Unhappy  Dido,  tortur'd  by  her  grief. 

Prays  but  for  death,  the  wretched's  last  relief. 

Now  omens  strange  religious  terror  raise. 

Where  precious  gums  perfume  the  altar's  blaze. 

0  portent  dire!  the  sacrificial  wine  615 

Is  turned  to  blood;  and  in  a  dusky. line 

The  milky  current  creeps.    Dark  horror  seals 

Her  lips;  and  all  the  prodigy  conceals. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  stands 

A  marble  fane,  the  work  of  pious  hands,  620 

To  lost  Sichffius :  offc  in  sorrow  there. 

With  fond  devotion,  would  the  wife  repair; 

And  snowy  fillets  and  fresh  flowerets  bear. 
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Here,  when  in  darkness  all  the  world  is  laid, 

She  seems  to  catch  the  accents  of  his  shade;  625 

While  from  the  roof  the  solitary  bird 

Of  night,  with  long  and  funeral  wail,  is  heard. 

And  ever  still  her  mind  is  wont  to  dwell 

On  words  of  ill  from  other  seers  that  felL 

.^kieas'  spectre  in  her  dreams  appears,  630 

And  fierce  the  aspect  that  the  vision  wears. 

Deserted,  and  alone,  she  seems  to  stand. 

Then  wander  forth  upon  a  distant  strand; 

And,  while  the  Tyrian  lords  their  queen  -forsake, 

Her  long  and  solitary  jonmey  take.  635 

So  frantic  Fenthens,  stricken  in  his  mind. 

Imagines  furies  in  the  howling  wind. 

Sees  from  the  earth  a  double  Thebes  arise, 

And  with  two  adverse  suns  disturbs  the  skies. 

So  on  the  stage  Orestes  trembling  stands,  640 

Watching  the  snake  in  Glytemnestra's  hands, 

And  fancies  still  avenging  furies  wait 

To  bar  his  exit  from  the  Delphic  gate. 

But  when  she  .yields  at  length,  by  grief  opprest. 
Despair  triumphant  in  her  gloomy  breast,  645 

No  words,  no  signs,  a  woman's  weakness  show. 
Bright  hope  serene  sits  thron'd  upon  her  brow; 
0,  who  in  that  calm  aspect  might  descry 
The  fix'd  intention  of  the  queen  to  die ! 
Nay,  thus  she  speaks :  "  Sweet  sister,  heal'd  my  pain,   650 
"  Or  free  I  live,  or  love's  full  power  regain. 
"  From  where  the  ocean  sweeps  the  AMc  strand, 
''  And  setting  sunbeams  gild  the  barren  sand. 
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"  Where  heaven's  firm  poles  on  brawny  Atlas  tnm. 
And  worlds  of  fire,  nnqnench'd,  revolving  bum,     655 
Late  came  a  priestess  of  those  sacred  shrines. 
Where  golden  fniit  on  goarded  branches  shines. 
Who  with  sweet  paste  the  wakeful  dragon  feeds. 
Pellucid  honey  and  the  poppy's  seeds. 
Mysterious  is  the  power  her  charms  possess,  660 

^  The  sad  to  rescue,  and  the  proud  depress; 
"  Her  spell  arrests  the  torrent's  headlong  force, 
"  Turns  wandering  planets  from  their  silent  course, 
And  summons,  through  the  awful  gloom  of  night. 
The  disembodied  soul  to  mortal  sight:  665 

Earth  groans,  dire  pangs  her  ancient  bosom  rend. 
The  mountain  quakes,  the  trembling  groves  descend. 
Believe,  sweet  sister,  what  my  tongue  declares, 
"  Dido  reluctant  in  such  magic  shares, 
"  But,  with  the  weakness  of  a  woman's  heart,  670 

"  Summons  the  priestess,  and  enacts  her  part. 
"  Within  the  circle  of  our  palace  walls, 
"  Where  on  the  open  court  the  sunbeam  falls, 
"  Baise  a  dark  pyre,  and  on  the  summit  spread 
"  The  Dardan's  armour,  and  our  nuptial  bed;  675 

"  For  know  her  mystic  lore  foresees  relief, 
"  As  bum  these  emblems  of  the  faithless  chief." 

She  ceas'd;  the  blood  its  wonted  channels  fled. 
O'er  her  fair  face  a  livid  paleness  spread; 
Tet  Anna  knew  not  that  the  fatal  dart  680 

Quiver'd  trixmiphant  in  the  broken  heart, 
But  deem'd  it  some  new  mystic  spell,  nor  guess'd 
The  cold  stem  purpose  that  her  soul  possess'd; 
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Thinkmgy  as  when  Sfcbsens  &D,  ilie 

SoOeii'd  bj  teaiB,  wonld  find  in  time  leliet  685 

Filed  up  wiihin  the  palace  oonrt  the  pyie 
With  nnetooiis  bfands  invites  the  fanenl  fire: 
Bark  cypress  wreaths  the  monrnfal  troth  dedare. 
The  Test,  tiie  fieralchiaii,  oi  the  chief  are  there; 
And,  not  nnoonscions  of  her  woes,  the  queen  690 

His  waxan  image  lajs  his  aims  between. 
From  smoking  shrines  rich  incense  loads  the  air. 
Where  stands  the  priestess,  with  disheyell'd  hair; 
Thnnders  her  Toioe,  on  rolls  the  mi^ty  spell. 
Shakes  the  dark  grores,  and  wakes  the  powers  of  heU  695 
Soft  downy  plants,  cut  off  with  brazen  blade 
When  the  dim  moonbeam  lights  the  lonely  glade, 
Assist  the  rite ;  black  poisonons  jnice  distils. 
The  xx>tent  cnp  Avemns'  fountain  fills; 
And  last,  the  charm  from  new-bom  foal  is  tiiere,     700 
Fledge  of  endearment  to  the  doating  mare. 
One  foot  nnsandaird,  with  extended  hands. 
And  flowing  robe,  the  wretched  Dido  stands. 
And  with  the  grasp  of  death  nx)on  her  breast 
Galls  gods  and  conscions  planets  to  attest,  705 

And  all  the  deities  whose  mindful  care 
The  yictims  of  ill-match'd  espousals  share. 

'TIS  night,  bland  sleep  descends  on  healing  wings. 
Soothes  wakeful  grief,  and  sweet  refreshment  brings. 
With  soft  enthralment  lulls  the  woodland  plain,        710 
And  binds  old  ocean  with  his  drowsy  chain. 
Bright  stars  that  pale  before  the  rising  sun. 
Sparkling  through  half  their  radiant  course  have  run. 
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No  wandering  foot  o'er  yerdant  meadows  roves, 

No  restless  wing  disturbs  the  silent  groves^  715 

And  all  that  through  the  crystal  waters  glide, 

Hannt  the  brown  copse,  or  browse  the  mountain's  side; 

All  in  the  renovating  stillness  share, 

Cease  from  their  labours,  and  forget  their  care. 

But  0 !  what  passions  shook  the  royal  dame,  720 

No  rest  to  her,  no  sweet  oblivion  came ; 

Again  her  breast,  as  love  resum'd  his  power, 

HeaVd  like  the  ocean  in  its  stormiest  hour : 

Then  thus  each  course  revolving  in  her  mind. 

She  each  rejects,  although  to  each  inclin'd.  725 

"Where  shall  I  turn?  the  Libyan  lords  implore? 
"  Be  mock'd  by  those  whom  I  have  scorn'd  before  ? 
"  Shall  prayer  some  roving  chiefs  compassion  gain, 
"  E'en  now  rejected  with  a  proud  disdain? 
"  Or  shall  I  strangers  o'er  the  wave  pursue,  730 

"  Demand  the  payment  which  is  mercy's  due, 
"  And  trust  the  noble  hearts  these  Dardans  bear, 
"  With  Sidon's  queen  will  fame  and  empire  share? 

What,  ask  upon  that  painted  deck  to  ride, 

Whose  haughty  prince  may  spurn  me  in  his  pride  ?   735 
"  Little  dost  thou,  0  wretched  Dido,  know 
"  What  base  return  the  perjur'd  race  would  show. 
*'  How  would  it  chafe  me,  while  the  sailors  jeer, 
"  And  I  their  ribald  scoffs  dishonoured  hear  1 
"  Shall  I  then,  circled  by  a  noble  throng,  740 

"  On  gilded  prow  be  proudly  borne  along, 
"  And  those  who  scarce  would  sail  from  Sidon's  plain 

Urge  to  pursuit,  and  lead  through  storms  again? 
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"  Nay  rather^  Dido,  seek  the  last  relief, 
**  Unsheath  the  sword,  and  nobly  conqner  gri^.        745 
"  Thy  warm  affection,  Anna,  which  would  shield 
"  My  heart  from  pain,  first  taught  that  heart  to  yield. 
And  with  a  fond  credulity  believe. 
Where  vows  are  false,  and  prcmiises  deceiye. 
"  Might  not  a  queen  her  life  unwedded  lead,  750 

"  By  ties  unshackled,  and  from  sorrows  freed  ? 
"  But  ill  my  heart  has  kept  its  promise  made 
"  Of  constant  love  to  lost  Sichssus'  shade." 

Whilst  Dido  thus  in  restless  anguish  wept. 
The  Trojan  chieffcain  in  his  galley  slept:  755 

The  crew  on  board,  the  ship  prepared  to  sail. 
He  rests  secure,  and  waits  the  rising  gale. 
Lo,  as  he  slumbers  on  the  lofty  stem. 
Now  seems  the  winged  herald  to  return; 
Like  is  his  voice,  like  flows  his  golden  hair,  760 

Like  youthful  glow  his  radiant  features  wear. 
"  From  Venus  sprung,  0  sleep'st  thou  idly  here, 
"  When  round  thee  signs  of  Dido's  wrath  appear  ? 
"  List,  how  the  zephyrs  through  the  hours  of  night 
Sigh  through  the  cordage,  and  the  sails  invite.       765 
The  queen,  by  some  avenging  god  possest 
'*  Passion's  fall  current  surging  in  her  breast, 
"  Shrinks  from  no  guile,  will  every  effort  try, 
"  Or  gain  her  end,  or  xmrequited  die. 
"  Great  is  the  peril,  pressing  is  the  need,  770 

"  Speed  your  departure,  while  you  yet  may  speed. 
"  If  when  Aurora  from  the  waves  shall  rise, 
"  Still  on  this  shore  thy  lingering  navy  lies. 
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"  The  blazing  torch  shall  flicker  on  the  strand^ 
'*  And  hostile  oars  obey  the  queen's  command :  775 

Not  more  inconstant  veers  the  shifting  wind, 
Than  change  the  passions  of  the  female  mind." 
He  ceas'd:  then  tnm'd,  and  vanishing  from  sight. 
Dissolved  amidst  the  misty  shades  of  night. 

Startled  iEbieas  from  his  slumber  sprang,  780 

Swift  through  the  fleet  their  leader's  warning  rang : 
"  Wake  from  your  sleep,  and  settle  to  your  oars, 
"  Unbind  your  sails,  and  leave  these  fatal  shores ; 
"  E'en  now  again  some  deity  descends, 
"Our  cables  loosens,  and  our  loitering  ends.  785 

*'  Do  thou,  propitious  power,  with  friendly  ray 
"  Shine  through  the  darkness,  and  direct  our  way." 
He  spoke:  and  straight  his  hands  his  voice  obey'd. 
And  cut  the  cable  with  his  flaming  blade. 
The  ropes  are  loos'd,  the  beach  deserted  lies;  790 

Swift  through  the  foaming  sea  the  gajley  flies. 
And  brightly  glistening  in  the  morning  ray, 
Falls  from  each  dashing  oar  the  silvery  spray: 
For  now  Aurora  left  her  golden  bed. 
And  o'er  the  waves  a  blaze  of  glory  spread,  795 

Boird  back  the  mists  that  on  the  mountains  lay. 
And  with  refulgent  beams  led  on  the  day. 
Then  from  her  tower,  impatient  for  the  dawn, 
Graz'd  forth  beneath  the  silver  light  of  mom 
The  Tyrian  queen:  the  vacant  port  she  sees,  800 

And  marks  the  balanc'd  sails  invite  the  breeze: 
Her  hands  her  bosom  beat,  her  tresses  tear. 
Her  fairest  bosom,  and  her  golden  hair. 
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Ye  gods,"  she  cries,  "  and  shall  a  stranger  spnrn 
My  proffer*d  love,  and  make  this  base  return?       805 
Te  Tyrian  leaders,  call  each  gallant  crew, 
"  The  vessels  launch,  the  perjur*d  foe  pursue : 
Shake  out  the  canvas,  let  the  tough  oar  bend, 
And  flaming  torches  'mid  their  navy  send — 
"  What  do  I  say  ?  I  stand  not  now  among  810 

My  Tyrian  leaders  and  their  martial  throng. 
Madness,  unhappy  Dido,  shakes  thy  brain; 
**  And  death's  cold  hands  upon  thy  heart  remain. 
'Twas  then  it  best  became  thee  to  be  bold, 
Ere  love  thy  weakness  to  the  stranger  told.  815 

"  That  chief  who  took  an  aged  father's  weight, 
"  Stooping  his  shoulders  to  the  pious  freight, 
**  His  country's  gods  who  bore  across  the  deep, 
"  Well  does  he  now  his  plighted  promise  keep. 
Why  tore  I  not  his  body  limb  from  limb,  820 

Flung  quivering  on  the  crimson'd  waves  to  swim  ? 
"  Why  bade  I  not  my  slaves  liQus  slay, 
"  And  to  his  sire  the  dainty  feast  purvey? 
*'  Was  it  that  Dido  trembled  at  the  strife  ? 
"  She  only  trembles  who's  a  slave  to  life.  825 

"  The  burning  camp,  the  vessels  wrapp'd  in  flame, 
"  Had  seal'd  the  ruin  of  the  Dardan  name : 
"  Then  o'er  the  lifeless  son  and  dying  sire 
"  Had  waved  the  blaze  of  Dido's  funeral  pyre. 
"  Thou  orient  sun,  to  whose  all-piercing  rays  830 

"  Wide  earth  her  beauties  and  her  crimes  displays ; 
"  Great  Juno,  conscious  of  the  nuptial  care, 
"  Who  know'st  our  pains,  and  canst  our  sorrow  share ; 
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"  Thou,  whose  procession  through  the  pubKc  ways. 

In  mystic  hymns,  proclaims  nocturnal  praise;         835 

Furies  and  spirits,  whose  avenging  power 

Pities  Elissa  in  her  dying  hour; 
"  Receive  our  prayers,  your  needful  aid  impart, 
"  With  torturing  lash  invade  the  faithless  heart. 
*'  If  fix'd  it  is  by  Jove's  too  sure  decree,  840 

'*  He  reach  Ausonia,  and  escape  the  sea, 
"  Let  war's  full  tide  o'erwhelm  the  infant  state, 
'*  The  vengeance  pouring  of  victorious  hate ; 
"  Tom  from  liilus,  driven  from  his  home, 
"  To  adverse  nations  let  the  suppliant  roam ;  845 

"  His  failing  sight  let  slaughtered  comrades  meet, 
"  The  coward  evidence  of  base  defeat; 
"  Peace  let  him  purchase  with  the  loss  of  fame, 
"  Nor  live  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  shame, 
"  But  die  in  battle  by  a  foeman's  hand,  850 

"  And  with  unburied  corse  pollute  the  strand. 
"  This  the  last  prayer  that  Dido's  soul  shall  pour, 
"  She  dies  contented,  and  desires  no  more. 
"  Be  yours,  0  Tyrians,  an  eternal  hate, 
"  Till  Dardans  hear  your  thunders  at  their  gate.       855 
"  0  may  some  leader  from  my  ashes  spring, 
'*  And  torch  and  sword  to  weeping  matrons  bring ! 

Now,  and  hereafter,  till  this  globe  shall  fall 

In  crumbling  ruin,  be  my  curse  on  all. 

War  unextinguish'd,  discord  unallay'd,  860 

'*  Be  these  the  offerings  to  Elissa's  shade." 

But,  'midst  these  thoughts  that  shook  her  heaving  breast. 
Desire  of  death  the  chief  her  soul  possess'd. 
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Then  briefly  thus  she  spake  the  ancient  dame 

Who  nurs'd  SichsBus,  Barce  was  her  name,  865 

For  she  who  watch'd  o'er  Dido's  infant  day. 

Beneath  the  silent  tomb  in  Sidon  lay : 

"  Summon,  dear  nnrse,  my  sister  to  my  side, 

"  Her  hands  first  sprinkled  with  the  crystal  tide  ; 

"  Bid  her  the  victims  and  salt  cakes  prepare,  870 

"  And  with  soft  fillets  bind  thy  silvery  hair ; 

"  Whilst  I  these  rites  to  Stygian  Jove  complete, 

"  And  from  all  cares  secure  a  safe  retreat : 

"  Then  here  upon  this  lofty  funeral  pyre 

"  Commit  the  perjur'd  Trojan  to  the  fire."  875 

With  all  the  zeal  to  which  long  service  leads. 
She  on  the  errand  of  her  mistress  speeds. 
Dido  meanwhile,  her  soul  to  frenzy  wrought. 
Yet  gentler  nature  shrinking  from  the  thought. 
With  blood-red  eyeballs  that  of  passion  speak,  880 

The  spot  of  anguish  on  her  throbbing  cheek. 
Death's  livid  paleness  o'er  her  visage  spread. 
Climbs  the  sad  pyre,  and  mounts  the  funeral  bed. 
Frantic  with  grief,  and  grasps  the  Dardan  blade. 
Some  hero's  gift,  for  nobler  purpose  made.  885 

Here  on  the  conscious  couch  and  Phrygian  vest 
Her  lingering  looks  for  one  brief  moment  rest; 
And  she,  who  once  both  hearts  and  empires  sway'd, 
Stretch'd  on  that  bed,  her  last  sad  musings  made : 
Keceive,  sweet  signs  of  bliss  too  great  to  last,         890 
My  latest  breath,  life's  idle  pageant  past; 
*'  The  course  by  fate  assign'd  in  sadness  ends, 
**  Yet  Dido's  shade  renown'd  to  hell  descends. 
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Not  unreveng'd  the  good  Sichseus  fell. 

Great  Carthage  walls  of  Tyrian  glory  tell:  895 

And  0!  too  prosperoiis  had  life's  portion  been, 
**  Had  Libya's  shores  no  Dardan  strangers  seen." 
Grief  chok'd  her  utterance,  as  she  kissed  the  bed, 
Then  pass'd  the  struggle,  and  she  proudly  said: 
**  What  though  my  death  may  unreveng'd  remain?  900 
"  Thus,  thus  I  die,  and  death  to  me  is  gain: 
"  My  griefs  'twill  close,  while  funeral  flames  arise, 
"  Of  woe  prophetic,  to  the  Trojan's  eyes." 
E'en  as  she  speaks  the  royal  Tyrian  falls, 
The  ghastly  wound  the  menial  band  appals;  905 

With  her  hot  blood  the  glittering  blade  is  red, 
And  o'er  her  hands  dark  spots  of  gore  are  spread. 

Loud  is  the  moan  that  rends  the  palace  halls. 
And  wild  the  note  that  spreads  along  the  walls; 
And  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  women's  wailing  cry,  910 

« 

Disturb  each  house,  and  echo  through  the  sky. 

So,  should  a  hostile  troop  invade  with  fire 

Or  lofty  Carthage,  or  the  ancient  Tyre, 

Would  rise  the  clamour,  as  the  flames  devour 

The  long-lov'd  dwelling  or  the  sacred  tower.  915 

The  rush,  the  cry,  her  sister  trembling  hears. 
Her  bosom  beats,  her  shining  tresses  tears. 
Frantic  with  fear,  breaks  through  the  gazing  crowd, 
And  calls  Elissa  by  her  name  aloud: 

Sister,  long  dear,  and  was  it  thus  the  while  920 

Thou  sought'st  the  heart  that  lov'd  thee  to  beguile? 
"  Was  it  for  this  you  rais'd  the  funeral  pyre, 

Prepar'd  the  altar,  lit  the  sacred  fire? 
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"  Well  might  I  now  of  such  cold  love  compladn, 

"  In  her  who  left  me  cheerjess  to  remain.  925 

"  Deem'dst  thou  that  Anna  had  not  soul  to  bear 

"  Her  sister's  load,  her  last  sad  journey  share  ? 

"  One  grief,  one  fate,  had  beckon'd  each  away, 

"  One  hour  removed  us  from  the  realms  of  day. 

"  Wrought  I  with  thee  this  funeral  pyre  to  rear,      930 

"  Call'd  I  with  thee  our  country's  gods  to  hear, 

"  Then  left  thee,  when  the  fated  hour  drew  nigh, 

"  In  unprotected  loneliness  to  die  ? 

"  Sister,  with  thee  thy  Anna  too  expires, 

"  Our  race,  our  city,  our  Sidonian  sires.  935 

"  Give  place,  ye  menials,  that  are  thronging  round, 

"  And  let  me  wash  that  warm  and  gaping  wound ; 

''  And  if  one  sigh  still  hangs  around  in  death, 

"  That  fleeting  sigh  shall  blend  with  Anna's  breath." 

E'en  while  she  speaks  she  kneels  the  corse  before,  940 
Wipes  the  red  stain,  and  strives  to  staunch  the  gore, 
On  her  own  breast  supports  the  pallid  face, 
And  clasps  the  dying  in  one  long  embrace. 
Thrice  strives  the  queen  to  rise,  thrice  swoons :  the  wound 
Gapes,  as  she  struggles,  with  a  gurgling  sorond.         945 
Again  she  moves,  then  shudders  as  the  light 
Strikes  the  eye  misty  with  the  films  of  night. 

Juno,  these  painful  struggles  to  prevent, 
From  bright  Olympus  winged  Iris  sent. 
To  loose  the  quivering  limbs'  tenacious  force,  950 

Unseen,  and  aid  th' immortal  spirit's  course. 
For  since  she  sank  not  by  the  will  of  fate. 
Fell  not  by  heaven's  decree,  or  foeman's  hate, 
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But  died  ere  Jove  had  sammoned  her  away, 

Vanquished  by  love,  to  dark  despair  a  prey,  955 

Not  yet  had  Proserpine  remov'd  the  hair. 

Nor  bade  her  to  the  Stygian  shore  repair. 

Pois'd  on  her  golden  pinions  Iris  flew, 

Bright  with  pure  rays,  and  spangled  with  the  dew, 

And  as  she  traverses  the  sun-lit  skies,  960 

His  orb  a  thousand  various  tints  supplies. 

O'er  Dido's  head  she  stood  on  liquid  air. 

And,  speaking  thus,  cut  off  the  fatal  hair : 

"  To  Pluto  I  this  offering  bear  away, 

"  And  bid  the  flesh  impose  no  dull  delay."  965 

CongeaPd,  no  more  the  vital  current  flows. 
And  into  purest  air  the  spirit  goes. 
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NOTES    TO   BOOK   IV. 

Line  34.  Her  husband,  Sichseus,  was  slain  by  her  brother,  Pygma- 
lion, when  in  the  act  of  offering  sacrifice. 

48.  .It  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the  rural  population  of  England, 
for  a  woman  who  has  crutlived  two  husbands  to  request  to  be  buried 
at  the  side  of  the  first ;  the  earliest  attachment  of  the  heart  re- 
maining strong  in  death.  This  feeling  the  reader  will  find  beauti- 
fully touched  on  by-and-bye,  when  he  is  introduced  again  to  Dido,  in 
the  lower  regions. 

62.  Virgil  here  displays  the  richness  of  hid  antiquarian  lore.  It 
has  been  shown,  on  the  authority  of  Pliny,  that  triumphal  shows 
were  first  exhibited  by  the  A&icans. 

93.  '^  Ut  festis  matrona  moveri  jussa  diebus." 

Horace  :  De  Arte  Foetica,  ▼.  232. 

100.  The  smoothness  of  surface,  and  brightness  of  colour,  in  the 
intestines,  were  the  points  particularly  looked  to. 

128.  '*  He  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 

**  Or  binds  a  fiame  with  flaxen  band, 
**  Has  still  a  harder  task  to  prove, 
"  By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love." — SiE  W.  SoOTT. 

140.  There  is  a  tone  of  playful  sarcasm,  equally  remarkable  for 
its  elegance  and  spirit,  running  through  this  conversation,  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  in  another  language. 

204.  This  description  of  several  lines  has  been  unfavourably  con- 
trasted with  Milton's  brief  sketch  of  Eve, 

''  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
"  In  every  gesture  dignity's  love." 

But,  observed  Dr.  Beattie,  these  forget  the  difference  between  a 
description  of  dress  addressed  by  a  poet  to  his  reader,  and  that  of 
personal  beauty  by  a  husband  to  an  immortal  spirit ;  and  adds,  few 
persons,  I  believe,  would  like  to  lose  any  particular  which  tends  to 
bring  before  them  the  beautiful  queen  of  Carthage. 

236.  '*  When  Dido  yielded  to  that  fatal  temptation  which  ruined 
her,  Virgil  tells  us  the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  were  filled  with 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  nymphs  howled  upon  the  mountain  tops. 
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Milton  in  the  same  poetical  spirit,  has  described  all  nature  as 
disturbed  upon  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Upon  Adam's 
falling  into  the  same  guilt,  the  whole  creation  appears  a  second  time 
in  convulsions. 

*  Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
'  In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan, 

'  Sky  loured,  and  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops' 

*  Wept.' 

These  symptoms  of  trouble  and  consternation  are  wonderfully 
imagined,  not  only  as  prodigies,  but  as  marks  of  nature  sympathizing 
in  the  fall  of  man." — ^Addison.  It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that 
the  English  poet  here  stands  superior ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned whether  he  does  not  owe  that  superiority  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  some  others,  to  the  awful  sublimity  of  his  subject. 

243.  Mr.  Burke,  in  arguing  that  the  uncertain  images  of  poetry 
have  a  greater  power  on  the  fancy  to  form  the  grander  passions 
than  those  of  painting,  which  are  more  clear  and  determinate, 
observes  of  the  former,  ^^  its  apparitions,  its  chimeras,  its  harpies, 
its  aflegorical  figures  are  grand  and  affecting ;  and  though  Virgil's 
Fame  and  Homer's  Discord  are  obscure,  they  are  magnificent 
figures." 

271.  Jupiter  Ammon,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  father 
of  Sesostris,  and  contemporary  of  Solomon ;  by  others  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  Ham. 

294.  Compare  the  character  of  the  Phrygians  for  effeminate 
*  luxury  as  tauntingly  given  by  Orestes  and  Pylades  in  the  Orestes  of 
Euripides,  v.  1110. 
"  Pylades, — Phrygians,  naught  I  dread. 

Orestes, — ^Marshals  of  mirrors  and  cosmetic  washes. 

Pylades. — Brings  she  these  Trojan  gew-gaws  back  to  Greece  ?  " 

Polter's  translation. 

350.       "  Quid  tibi  pastores  Libyse,  quid  pascua  versu 
*'  Prosequar,  et  raris  habitata  magalia  tectis." 

Oeorgicsy  JII.  340. 

410.  The  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  celebrated  every  third  year  in 
honour  of  his  three  years'  expedition  into  India.  The  Thyrsus, 
borne  by  his  follcweis,  was  a  pole  crowned  with  vine  leaves,  which, 
having  a  spear  head  concealed  in  them,  was,  according  to  the  fable, 
used  as  a  weapon  against  those  who  opposed  them. 
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527.  The  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  lines  of  Ovid, — 

'*  tumulum  circamvolat  umbra, 
*'  Orcus  habet  manes,  spiritus  astra  petit." 
The  ghost  of  man  still  flits  about  its  earthly  haunts,  his  manes 
abide  in  the  lower  regions,  his  spirit  returns  to  heaveu. 

530.  In  Ebenezer  Elliot's  poem,  'They  Met  Again,'  the  spirit 
of  the  injured  wife  addresses  her  faithless  husband  in  his  dreams  in  a 
somewhat  similar  strain,  but  with  this  strikin*  difference,  the  desire 
of  vengeance  which  governs  the  strong-passioned  queen  of  Carthage 
is  softened  hj  the  meekness  of  Christianity  into  pity.  Two  of  the 
lines  approach  very  near  to  the  same  tone. 

"  Again  Til  meet  thee,  perjur'd  one, 
"  When  thou  thy  new  love  meetest.** 

570.  These  wreaths  were  affixed  by  the  sailors  to  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  where  was  a  small  chapel  and  images  of  their  patron  gods. 

579.  It  was  in  the  harbour  of  Aulis  the  Grsecian  fleet  mustered 
for  the  Trojan  war,  and  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to 
return  to  their  country  till  Troy  was  taken. 

598.  The  death  of  a  faithful  lover  was  considered  in  the  light  ot 
an  offering  to  the  party  who  had  been  false,  and  therefore  Virgil 
makes  Dido  say,  "  cumulatum  morte  remittam,"  I  will  send  him 
away  with  the  additional  and  crowning  gift  of  my  death.  In  the 
Third  Eel.,  Damon,  in  a  similar  manner,  lamenting  the  faithlessness 
of  his  mistress,  concludes  with  th'e  line, 

**  Eztremum  hoc  munus  morientis  habeto." 
Life  the  last  offering  from  her  dying  swain. 

618.  "Among  other  omens  which  preceded  the  death  of  Dido, 
Virgil  relates  that  when  she  was  making  some  oblations  of  wine, 
and  milk,  and  incense  on  the  altar,  she  observed  the  milk  grow 
black,  and  found  that  the  wine  was  changed  into  blood.  This  the 
poet  improves  into  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  horror  when  he 
adds,  that  she  never  mentioned  it  to  any  person,  not  even  to  her 
sister ;  insinuating,  that  it  filled  her  with  so  dreadful  apprehension, 
that  she  had  not  even  courage  to  attempt  to  speak  it." — Dr. 
Beattie  :   Illustrations  of  SiAlimity, 

623.  The  simple  interpretation  of  this  is,  that  these  fillets  were 
the  usual  decoration  of  sacred  buildings.  Servius  connects  it  with 
the  Roman  custom,  by  which  the  bride  bound  fillets  of  white  wool 
to  the  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house,  as  a  charm  against  evil 
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spirits ;  and  he  considers  Dido  as  thus  devoting  herself  anew  to  her 
first  husband. 

636.  He  is  thus  introduced  in  the  Bacchanals  of  Euripides. 

643.  When  Orestes  had  obtained  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi  direc- 
tions hj  what  means  he  might  be  healed  of  his  disorder,  the  Furies, 
sitting  on  the  threshold,  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  coming  out 
from  the  door  of  the  temple. 

647.  "  The  halo  of  serenity 

'*  Still  kept  her  marble  forehead  lighted." 

Poetry  in  'The  Old  Church  Clock: 

659.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  this  passage:  whether  Virgil 
meant  to  point  out  her  great  power,  in  that  she  could,  with  this 
medicated  paste,  even  lull  to  sleep  the  watchful  dragon ;  or  simply 
mentions  the  feeding  of  the  dragon  as  part  of  the  office  of  the  chief 
priestess  of  the  gardens,  the  cake  of  honey  and  poppy-seeds  being  an 
ancient  luxury. 

679.  *^  So  much  of  death  her  thoughts 

**  Had  entertained,  as  dyed  her  cheeks  with  pale." 

Paradise  Lost,  X.  1008. 

694.  The  peal  of  thunder  which  you  almost  seem  to  hear  as  it 
bursts  out  in  **  Erebumque  Chaosque  "  can  hardly  be  imitated. 

701.  A  lump  of  flesh,  believed  by  the  ancients  to  grow  on  the 
forehead  of  a  new-bom  foal,  which  unless  the  dam  immediately 
devours,  she  loses  all  love  for  her  ofi&pring. 

799.  "  Ut  primum  albescere  lucem  vidit." 

801.  "  Equatis  velis." 

804.  It  is  hardly  possible,  I  think,  for  anything  to  have  been  more 
perfectly  imagined  than  the  rapid  succession  of  strong  feelings  which 
are  developed  in  this  speech  ;  the'  high  sentiments  of  queenly  pride 
so  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sense  of  what  now  she  is ;  the  recollec- 
tion that  it  was  love  which  induced  this  sad  change ;  the  sudden 
recurrence  to  those  loftier  traits  of  filial  devotion  and  piety  in 
^neas  which  justified  her  in  having  trusted  to  the  nobleness  of  his 
nature;  the  bitterness  with  which  she  confesses  herself  to  have 
over-estimated  his  affection ;  and  the  glowing  indignation  of  an 
injured  woman  struggling  against  the  gentler  weakness  of  her 
nature  ;  which  in  its  turn  shows  itself  so  pathetically,  and  is  again 
mastered  by  a  lofty  scorn  and  concentrated  hate  that  becomes,  in 
its  excess  of  passion,  almost  awfully  sublime.     All  these  carry  the 
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mind  of  the  reader  irresistiblj  along  with   them,  and  leare  it 
suspended  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
834.  Hecate. 

857.  ^  niam  ex  mcenibos  hosticis 

"  Matoma  bellantis  tyranni 
*'  Prospiciens,  et  adnlta  virgo 
"  Suspiret." — Herat.  Carmin.  lib.  iii.  cai*m.  2,  v.  6. 
901.  She  stabs  herself. 

939.  Amongst  the  Romans,  the  nearest  relation  present  endea- 
Yonred  to  catch  with  his  or  her  month  the  last  breath  of  the  dying, 
and  closed  the  eyes  of  the  deceased. 


BOOK  V. 


The  Fifth  Book  is  principally  occupied  with  the  funeral  games  at 
the  tomb  of  Anchises ;  the  description  of  which  is  given  with 
characteristic  elegance  and  spirit.  The  few  opening  lines,  where 
the  passion  of  love  is  again  briefly  touched  upon,  in  all  its  intense- 
ness  and  misery,  seem  like  the  deep  hues  of  light,  vivid  even  as 
they  set,  which  succeed  a  day  of  burning  splendour.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Book,  the  appearance  of  Neptune,  and  the  calm 
which  succeeds,  are  very  beautifully  described ;  the  introduction 
of  Sleep,  also,  and  his  intercourse  with  Palinurus,  is  imagined  and 
conducted  with  much  art. 
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"  But  nearer  slope  Sicilians  kindred  plains, 

"  If  memory  right  our  former  course  retains." 

To  whom  -2Eneas :  "  Why  in  vain  contend,  25 

"IVhen  adverse  winds  refuse  the  wish'd-for  end? 

'*  What  land  to  us  more  friendly  than  the  plains, 

"  O'er  which  with  righteous  sway.Acestes  reigns; 

"  Where  the  dark  cypress,  with  its  soften'd  gloom, 

'*  With  mournful  branches  shades  Anchises'  tomb?"  30 

He  ceas'd:  their  alter'd  course  the  pilots  keep. 

Swift  bound  the  galleys  o'er  the  rolling  deep. 

Till  with  glad  hearts  the  Trojans  reach  the  shore. 

Where  late  his  aid  the  generous  monarch  bore. 

Sprung  from  a  god  and  nymph  of  Dardan  race,  35 

Along  the  hills  he  urg'd  the  sylvan  chase; 

Glasp'd  round  his  neck  a  bear-skin's  shaggy  folds 

Descend,  his  hand  two  bristling  javelins  holds. 

Soon  as  he  sees  the  Trojans  on  the  flood, 

Swift  beats  his  pulse,  and  owns  its  kindred  blood;     40 

Bich  is  the  store  of  rustic  wealth  he  bears, 

4 

He  feeds  the  hungry,  and  the  drooping  cheers. 
But  when  the  morrow's  sun  with  orient  ray 
Outshone  the  stars,  and  pour'd  the  golden  day. 
Circling  a  gentle  hillock's  verdant  mound  45 

Expectant  people  throng  their  chief  around. 
He  spoke :  "  Ye  warriors,  in  whose  noble  veins 
"  The  blood  of  gods  untainted  still  remains, 
"  Now  has  for  twelve  revolving  months  the  sun 
"  Through  heavenly  plains  in  shining  circles  run,      50 
*'  Since  good  Anchises  in  the  tomb  was  laid, 
"  Sad  altars  rising  to  his  sacred  shade : 
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A  time,  so  heaven  has  will'd  it,  whioh  demands 

Eespectful  sorrow  at  -Eneas'  hands. 

Though  in  Gsetulia's  deserts  I  should  be,  55 

Or  toss'd  by  tempests  in  th'Argolic  sea, 

Or  'neath  MycensB,  still  would  I  renew 

The  funeral  honours  to  his  spirit  due. 
"  Here,  where  the  ashes  of  my  sire  repose, 
"  To  stand  this  day  great  Jove's  approval  shows;       60 
"  Then  here  let  all  before  his  tomb  unite, 
''  Fair  winds  demand,  and  share  the  solemn  rite,      > 
"  Nor  fail  in  prayer,  that  he  through  future  days 
'*  Will  bless  our  altars,  and  accept  our  praise. 
"  And  since  the  king,  with  welcome  to  his  friends,     65 
"  To  every  ship  two  lordly  oxen  sends, 
"  His  gods  invite,  with  Ilium's  gods  to  share 
"  The  festive  board  which  kindred  hands  prepare. 
"  If  the  ninth  mom  in  golden  splendour  rise, 
"  With  ray  unclouded,  and  unveil  the  skies,  '  70 

"  Let  chosen  vessels  from  our  Phrygian  fleet 
"  On  the  blue  wave  in  Mendly  contest  meet ; 
^*  Let  swiftest  runners  in  the  stadium  vie, 
"  And  Phrygia's  champions  all  their  prowess  try ; 
"  Here  let  his  bow  the  skilful  archer  string,  75 

"  The  athlete  here  his  ponderous  csestus  bring : 
''  Let  all  do  honour  to  Anchises'  name, 
"  Inspir'd  by  love,  and  emulous  of  fame : 
"  Now  round  your  temples  sacred  garlands  wind, 
"  While  solemn  stillness  shows  a  reverent  mind."       80 

In  words  like  these  the  chieftain  spoke:  then  round 
His  manly  front  the  Paphian  myrtle  bound; 
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From  old  Acestes'  brow  the  wreath  hnng  down, 
Nor  Helymas  refused  the  leafy  crown; 
Like  garland,  too,  the  boy  Ascanios  bore,  85 

And  all  the  Trojan  youth  the  symbol  wore. 
The  council  closed,  he  sought  the  hallow'd  mound, 
Where  crowds  of  warriors  press'd  their  prince  around. 
Two  bowls  of  wine  he  pour'd.the  tomb  before. 
Two  of  fresh  milk,  and  two  of  sacred  gore,  90 

Of  purple  flowers  a  fragrant  offering  made. 
And  thus  in  words  addressed  his  father's  shade: 
**  Hail !  holiest  shade,  I  bid  thee  hail  again ; 
"  Ghost  of  my  sire,  revisited  in  vain ; 
"  Since  heaven  forbids  that  I  with  thee  explore,         95 
"  Where'er  it  flow,  Ausonian  Tyber's  shore." 
While  yet  the  crowd  his  invocation  hears, 
A  tortuous  snake  from  'neath  the  shrine  appears; 
His  length  involved  in  seven  huge  spires  is  wound, 
And  seven  huge  volumes  float  upon  the  ground;      100 
Blue  stripes  adom'd  his  back,  while  every  fold 
Shone  with  bright  scales,  and  blaz'd  with  spots  of  gold 
As  when,  slant  rays  descending  on  the  bow. 
Thousand  gay  colours  in  the  sunbeams  glow. 
Amazed  Mae&a  sees  the  serpent  pass  105 

'Midst  polished  cups  and  chalices  of  brass. 
Harmless  the  snake  devours  the  sacred  meats, 
And  to  the  hollow  of  the  mound  retrefets. 
With  reverent  awe  the  Trojan  chief  restores 
The  sacrificial  banquet,  and  adores  110 

The  genius  of  the  place  to  man  displayed, 
Or  spirit  faithful  to  his  father's  shade. 
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Five  ewes  he  slaughters,  and  flye  bristly  swine. 
And,  dark  with  sable  backs>  &ve  brindled  Mne. 
Then,  as  fall  cnps  of  foaming  wine  he  ponrs,  115 

The  good  Anchises'  guardian  care  implores, 
Whom  gods  exalting  from  Avemus  raise, 
Man's  Yows  to  answer,  and  receive  his  praise. 
Each  shows  his  love,  as  heaven  the  means  supplies, 
From  laden  shrines  rich  steaming  odours  rise;  120 

These  brazen  cauldrons  range  in  shining  line. 
Increase  the  flame,  and  roast  the  juicy  chine. 

Now  breathing  light  the  panting  steeds  of  dawn 
In  cloudless  glory  brought  th' expected  mom. 
Bous'd  by  the  news,  and  great  Acestes'  fame,  125 

Thy  tribes,  Trinacria,  to  the  pageant  came; 
Or  idle  wonder  on  his  guests  to  spend. 
Or  in  the  games  with  nobler  aim  contend. 
Straight  to  the  centre  of  the  crowded  ring 
Attendant  slaves  the  glittering  prizes  bring;  130 

Here  tripods  shine,  and  simpler  palm-leaves  raise 
The  athlete's  noblest  thirst,  the  thirst  for  praise. 
There  eager  eyes  on  martial  weapons  rest. 
These  praise  the  purple  of  the  gorgeous  vest. 
While  bars  of  silver  and  refulgent  gold  135 

The  bold  competitors  in  wonder  hold. 
Each  takes  his  place  as  from  the  rising  mound 
The  brazen  trumpet  pours  its  stirring  sound. 

Then,  first,  four  vessels,  swiftest  of  the  fleet, 
in  proud  array,  on  ocean's  bosom  meet;  140 

Where  Mnestheus,  gliding  to  th' appointed  place. 
Impels  the  Pristis,  and  provokes  the  race — 
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Mnesthens,  hereafter  to  increase  his  fame, 

laying  again  in  noble  Memmins'  name. 

The  vast  Ghimsera's  bnlk  stout  Gyas  steers,  145 

A  floating  tower  the  lofty  ship  appears; 

In  triple  rank  the  Trojan  sailors  rise, 

Urg'd  by  three  banks  of  oars  the  vessel  flies. 

Sergestus  (hence  the  name  the  Sergii  keep) 

Guides  the  huge  Centaur,  and  alarms  the  deep.        150 

On  sea-green  Scylla  see  Cloanthus  ride, 

Of  Bome's  Cluentii  the  ancestral  pride. 

Far  as  the  eye  o'er  ocean's  plain  can  reach 
A  dark  rock  rising  fronts  the  sandy  beach; 
Not  seldom  plung'd  beneath  the  dashing  spray,         155 
In  wintry  storms,  conceal'd  that  islet  lay; 
In  tranquil  seasons,  lifted  from  the  main. 
Above  the  tide  it  spreads  a  level  plain. 
And  there,  beneath  the  warmer  breath  of  spring, 
The  sea-coot  basking  spreads  his  dusky  wing.         '  160 
An  ilex  branch  that  bent  above  the  wave 
To  all  the  signal  for  returning  gave; 
A  leafy  goal  each  mariner  must  gain. 
Then  homeward  bounding  cross  the  deep  again. 
The  lot  impartial  marks  each  rival's  place,  165 

Appoints  the  order,  and  directs  the  race. 
On  the  proud  stems  the  chiefs  their  station  hold. 
In  purple  dight,  magnificent  in  gold. 
The  sailors'  brows  light  poplar  wreaths  entwine, 
Supplied  with  oil  their  naked  shoulders  shine;  170 

Hope  through  their  veins  a  swifter  current  sends, 
Each  grasps  his  tough  oar,  and  his  arms  extends: 
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Then  as  the  trumpet  thrills  through  every  heart, 

All  at  the  instant  from  their  moorings  start ; 

Lash'd  by  the  oars,  white  wreaths  of  foam  arise,      176 

The  shout  of  sailors  thimders  to  the  skies. 

Where  the  bright  prows  cut  through  the  boiling  deep, 

Their  equal  course  the  boxmding  vessels  keep. 

Till  the  whole  ocean,  *cleft  with  rival  oars. 

Bent  by  the  shock,  displays  its  secret  shores.  180 

Not  with  more  speed  the  rushing  coursers  bound 

Forth  from  the  barriers,  and  devour  the  ground; 

Not  more  impetuous  o'er  the  open  plain 

The  anxious  drivers  shake  the  flowing  rein. 

Hang  o'er  their  steeds,  and  ply  the  twisted  thong,     185 

Fly  through  the  dust,  and  panting  whirl  along. 

Through  all  the  shaggy  groves  that  wave  around. 

The  frequent  plaudits  of  the  crowd  resound ; 

The  bounded  plain  rolls  on  the  swelling  note. 

And  the  lash'd  hills  re-echo  with  the  shout.  190 

First,  'midst  the  cheers  ascending  from  the  throng, 

Stout  Gyas  urg'd  his  flying  ship  along; 

With  his  Cloanthus'  stronger  crew  had  vied, 

But  the  dull  Scylla  lingered  on  the  tide. 

From  these,  divided  by  an  equal  space,  195 

The  Fristis  joins  the  Centaur  in  the  race ; . 

And  now  the  Pristis  shoots  ahead,  and  now 

Yields  to  the  swiftness  of  the  Centaur's  prow: 

Now  side  by  side  the  bounding  rivals  keep, 

With  arrowy  speed,  and  cleave  the  foaming  deep.     200 

At  length  the  goal  each  stjraining  vessel  nears. 

Where*  the  green  ilex  on  the  ledge  appears ; 
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When  Gyas  first  his  pi]ot  thus  address'd, 

The  hope  of  vict'ry  swelling  in  his  breast : 

"  Whilst  others  sweep  with  wider  range  the  tide,      205 

''  Close  to  the  rock  let  onr  Ghimsera  gUde/' 

He  spoke:  but,  fearing  on  a  ledge  to  run. 

Her  prow  Mensetes  tnm'd,  the  risk  to  shnn. 

Gyas  again,  in  voice  still  louder  cried, 

"  Let  the  broad  oar  graze  close  the  islet's  side."       210 

But  lo!  Cloanthus  now  with  bending  oars 

And  narrower  circle  sweeps  the  dangerous  shores. 

Doubles  the  goal,  and  o'er  the  open  seas 

Stretches  in  triumph,  and  enjoys  the  breeze. 

Stout  Gyas  scarce  repress'd  his  scalding  tears,  215 

Beproach  he  heeds  not,  and  no  danger  fears : 

Headlong  he  plung'd  MensBtes  in  the  flood, 

And  by  the  helm  of  the  Chimsera  stood. 

Around  the  pilot  clung  his  dripping  vest. 

And  age  the  vigour  of  his  limbs  opprest ;  220 

Loud  jeer'd  the  crowd,  as,  gasping  from  the  tide, 

All  cased  in  foam,  he  climb'd  the  shelving  side. 

Fresh  hope,  till  now  by  adverse  fate  depress'd, 

Eous'd  Mnestheus'  soul,  and  swell'd  Sergestus'  breast 

Li  gallant  trim  then  first  the  Centaur  went,  225 

On  tow'rds  the  rock  her  ocean  pathway  bent; 

Swift  though  she  bounded  o'er  the  foaming  main. 

Scarce  a  full  keel's  length  might  her  efforts  gain; 

With  equal  speed  the  Pristis  cut  the  tide, 

And  her  prow  glitter'd  at  her  rival's  side.  230 

Then  as  along  the  lofty  deck  he  flew. 

With  eager  words  bold  Mnestheus  cheer'd  his  crew. 
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"  0  ye  who  once  with  godlike  Hector  fought ; 
"  When  Hector  fell,  from  burning  Ilium  brought ; 
"  0  for  that  zeal  with  which  ye  swept  before  235 

"  GsBtulia's  shallows  and  Ionia's  shore ! 
"  0  for  those  arms  all  powerful  to  save 
''  From  Malea's  headland  and  Laconia's  wave ! 
Now,  now's  the  time  to  make  the  tough  oar  bend. 
Now  through  the  hissing  surge  the  Pristis  send.     240 
'Tis  not  for  victory :  would,  ye  gods,  'twere  mine ! 
"  That  let  great  Neptune,  as  he  will,  assign. 
"  Strive,  comrades,  strive,  nor  let  the  foul  disgrace 
"  Be  ours,  that  waits  the  laggard  in  the  race." 
The  crew  responding  to  their  leader's  cries,  245 

From  'neath  their  keel  the  watery  pavement  flies. 
Laboring  the  breath  through  its  parch'd  channels  goes, 
In  streams  the  sweat  from  every  member  flows. 
Then  Fortune  aids:  Sergestus  sweeps  too  near 
The  jutting  isle,  and  fiEdls  the  rock  to  clear ;  250 

The  broad  oars  grate  upon  their  pointed  edge. 
Dashes  the  prow,  and  trembles  on  the  ledge. 
The  sailors,  springing  from  their  seats  amain. 
Push  off  the  jship,  which,  wounded,  floats  in  vain.. 
Elate  with  hope  his  course  bold  Mnestheus  held,      255 
By  the  swift  impulse  of  his  oars  impelled, 
Invok'd  the  breeze,  enjoy'd  the  open  main. 
And  flew  triumphant  o'er  the  glassy  plain. 
As  when  the  dove  that  'neath  some  grotto's  shade 
Her  nest  has  built,  her  home  of  fondness  made,        260 
Is  startled  first,  the  clapping  of  her  wings 
Strikes  'gainst  the  roof,  and  through  the  cavern  rings ; 
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But  once  emerged,  no  more  her  pinions  play. 

With  silent  speed  she  cuts  her  liqnid  way : 

So  glides  the  Pristis,  nor  requires  the  oar,  265 

Back  thifongh  the  waters  she  had  cross'd  before. 

No  more  the  race  the  crippled  Centaur  tried, 

Nor  long  stout  Gyas  with  the  Pristis  vied, 

Fails  his  Chimsera,  of  her  pilot  reft. 

The  Scylla  now  alone  imconquer'd  left,  270 

'Twas  then  bold  Mnestheus  every  effort  strain'd, 

To  reach  Oloanthus  ere  the  port  was  gained; 

Loud  shouts  attend  him  from  the  crowd  around. 

And  far  the  air  re-echoes  with  the  sound. 

These  scorn  to  yield  the  lead  already  won,  275 

Those  urge  the  chase  so  gloriously  begun; 

These  fiEdn  would  barter  life  to  gain  the  prize, 

Those  feel  the  hope  which  conscious  power  supplies. 

And'  each,  perchance,  had  rais'd  an  equal  claim, 

But  that  the  gods  to  aid  Oloanthus  came,  280 

The  gods  who  dwell  beneath  the  dark  blue  waves. 

And  heard  the  chieftain  in  their  glittering  caves. 

".  Te  gods  whose  empire  is  the  ocean  tide, 

**  On  whose  dark  breast  we  Trojan  warriors  ride, 

"  Here  will  I  slay  upon  Sicania's  shore  285 

"  A  milk-white  bull,  here  foaming  wine-cups  pour, 

*'  Here  reeking  entrails  fling  upon  the  main, 

'*  The  mead  of  victory  if  my  prayers  obtain." 

He  ceas'd:  the  Nereids  in  their  coral  caves. 

And  Phorcus  heard  him  'neath  thd  sounding  waves,  290 

His  arm  still  vigorous  old  Portumnus  plied. 

While  Panopoea  all  her  aid  supplied. 
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Like  winged  shaft,  or  still  more  winged  wind. 

The  flying  Scylla  leaves  the  fleet  behind. 

And  not  unconscious  of  a  secret  hand,  295 

Cleaves  the  blue  waters,  and  has  gained  the  strand. 

Now  loud  to  all  the  herald's  voice  proclaims 

Gloanthus  victor  in  the  naval  games ; 

His  prince  extols  him,  and  surrounds  his  brow 

With  the  green  chaplet  of  the  laurel  bough ;  300 

Then  from  three  &tted  bidlocks  bids  him  bear 

The  best  away,  his  crew's  triumphant  share: 

For  them  in  goblets  foams  the  generous  wine, 

For  them  the  silver  bars  refulgent  shine; 

A  broider'd  robe,  distinct  with  lines  of  gold,  305 

The  chiefs  own  prize,  admiring  crowds  behold. 

Where  Mehboea's  purple  border  waves. 

As  winds  the  stream  that  fair  Gelaanss  laves. 

On  it  the  boy,  whom  in  aerial  flight 

Jove's  eagle  swooping  bore  from  Ida's  height,  310 

Instinct  with  life  appear'd  the  deer  to  chase. 

And  with  a  hunter's  ardour  urg'd  the  race. 

In  terror  there  each  guard  his  hand  extends. 

And  wildly  points  to  where  the  bird  ascends ; 

While  the  fleet  hounds,  arrested  on  the  plain,  315 

Lift  up  their  heads,  and  chide  the  air  in  vain. 

The  shirt  of  mail  his  generous  prince  bestows. 

With  triple  rings  of  gold  for  Mnestheus  glows. 

This  from  Demoleus  erst  his  sword  had  won. 

Where  Simois*  waves  'neath  Ilium's  turrets  run,        320 

The  shining  trophy  of  a  warrior's  might. 

To  fence  the  hero,  and  to  lead  the  flght. 
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Phegeus  and  Sag'ris,  thongh  they  share  the  toil. 

Scarce  on  their  shoulders  bear  the  glittering  spoil. 

So  close,  though  fine,  the  golden  rings  were  wrought. 

To  such  perfection  by  the  craftsman  brought;  326 

And  yet  Demoleus  in  that  mail  array'd. 

Had  frequent  slaughter  of  the  Trojans  made. 

Two  vessels,  last,  of  polish'd  brass  he  takes. 

And  friendly  offerings  to  stout  Gyas  makes;  330 

Then  adds  two  bowls,  in  bumish'd  silver  bright, 

Whose  shape  attracts,  whose  gravings  charm  the  sight. 

With  stately  step,  with  scarlet  fillets  bound. 

Proud  of  their  wealth,  the  victors  trod  the  ground ; 

When,  her  oars  lost  or  broken  by  the  shock,  335 

Sav'd  with  much  art,  and  lifted  from  the  rock. 

The  crippled  Centaur  slowly  towers  along 

Midst  the  loud  laughter  of  the  noisy  throng. 

As  when  beneath  some  wain's  revolving  load 

The  wounded  serpent  writhetf  upon  the  road,  340 

Or,  mangled  by  a  traveller's  angry  blows. 

Drags  hifi  slow  coils,  and  labours  as  he  goes; 

His  hissing  crest  still  swells  erect  in  air, 

His  tongue  still  threatens,  and  his  eyeballs  glare: 

E'en  so  the  vessel  of  Sergestus  tried  345 

In  vain  with  shatter  d  oars  to  cross  the  tide. 

But  yet  her  sails  rode  proudly  on  the  seas, 

And  won  the  harbour  with  a  favouring  breeze. 

Not  without  joy  the  generous  chieftain  gave, 

Joy  that  his  comrade  liVd,  a  Cretan  slave,  350 

By  Pallas  taught  to  guide  with  skilful  hand 

The  loom,  obedient  to  her  lord's  command* 
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Who  in  herself  increased  her  master's  store, 
And  at  her  teeming  breast  twin  infants  bore. 

This  contest  o*er,  the  good  ^neas  bent  355 

His  steps  to  where  surrounding  hills  present 
A  Sylvan  theatre  of  verdant  meads, 
Where  plain  to  plain  of  smoothest  turf  succeeds. 
Here,  where  his  eyes  the  scene  around  command. 
He  sits  the  centre  of  his  martial  band.  360 

Then,  as  the  prize  the  swift  of  foot  invites. 
Inflames  their  ardour,  and  their  zeal  excites, 
Euryalus  with  Nisus  speeds  along,  ^ 
And  leads  the  Trojan  and  Sicanian  throng; 
For  beauty  one  and  blooming  grace  renown'd,  365 

In  whose  lov'd  life  all  Nisus'  life  was  bound. 
To  these  Diores  held  the  nearest  place, 
Diores  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  race : 
Epirus  now  her  champion  Salius  brings. 
Next  Patron  comes,  who  from  Tegea  springs  :  370 

Then  Elymas  and  Panopes  their  home 
Left,  who  would  oft  with  good  Acestes  roam. 
And  through  Trinacria's  forests  urge  their  sport. 
The  bold  attendants  of  his  sylvan  court : 
Last,  mix'd  with  these  a  numerous  band  there  came, 
Who've  gain'd  no  record  from  forgetful  fame.  376 

Then  thus  the  youth  the  Trojan  chief  address'd. 
The  ardour  rousing  of  each  manly  breast : 
"  All  who  contend  in  rival  speed  to-day, 
"  Victor  or  vanquish'd,  bear  some  gift  away.  380 

"  Two  Cretan  javelins,  bright  with  bumish'd  steel, 
"  Whose  tapering  points  the  workman's  skill  reveal^ 
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"  An  axe  in  silver  wronght  with  curious  art, 
''  Shall  arm  each  hand,  and  gladden  every  heart. 
To  those  whose  speed  more  swift  across  the  plains     385 
The  first  three  places  in  the  contest  gains, 
Justice,  impartial,  costlier  gifts  assigns, 
'*  And  round  their  brows  the  pale  green  olive  twines. 
With  housings  rich,  a  noble  steed  shall  bear 
The  first;  the  next  a  Thracian  quiver  wear,  390 

"  With  baldrick  broad  of  finely  beaten  gold, 
"  Whose  ends  bright  gems  in  bumish'd  settings  hold; 
"  With  plume  and  helmet  let  the  third  depart, 
*'  Nor  bear  unworthy  envy  in  his  heart." 

He  ceased;  each  bold  aspirant  in  his  place  395 

Waits  the  loud  signal,  and  expects  the  race. 
It  sounds:  on,  on;  they  leave  the  bar  behind, 
As  cloud,  careering,  flies  the  eastern  wind. 
Swift  is  their  course,  hope  cheers  the  champion's  soul. 
Points  to  the  prize,  and  urges  to  the  goal.  400 

Then  Nisus,  first  emerging  from  the  throng. 
Plies  his  swift  limbs,  and  shoots  unchecked  along; 
Less  swift  the  storm  descending  sweeps  the  main. 
Or  the  wmg'd  lightning  flashes  on  the  plain. 
See  Salius  now,  but  far  behind,  succeed,  405 

And  then  Euryalus  outstript  in  speed ; 
Xext  Elymas,  on  whom  Diores  pressed, 
Heel  close  to  heel,  and  even  breast  to  breast. 
And  had  a  greater  space  unpass'd  remained. 
Him  had  he  equalFd,  or  the  victory  gain'd.  410 

Through  the  last  course  their  flying  steps  were  bent. 
Their  breath  exhausted,  and  their  vigour  spent, 
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When  on  the  surface  where  a  bullock's  blood 

Had  wet  the  herbage  with  its  purple  flood, 

The  fates  unhappy  Nisus  doom'd  to  slip,  415 

The  shout  of  triumph  rising  on  his  lip; 

Sliding  he  rolls  upon  the  slippery  plain. 

Dark  soil  and  gore  the  blooming  champion  stain. 

He,  not  e'en  then  forgetful  of  his  friend, 

Bose,  his  last  effort  in  his  cause  to  spend;  420 

For  onward,  as  unchecked,  swift  Salius  flew. 

His  rising  form  the  eager  youth  overthrew. 

Euryalus  through  crowds  applauding  flies. 

And,  friendship  aiding,  gains  the  victor's  prize. 

Quiver  and  baldrick  Elymas  obtains,  425 

The  plutne  and  helmet  stout  Diores  gains. 

But  Salius  straight  with  loud  complainings  fllls 

The  sylvan  theatre,  and  wakes  the  hills; 

The  prize,  by  guile  unfairly  won,  demands. 

And  asks  for  justice  at  the  elders'  hands.  430 

Gharm'd  by  his  comely  form  and  graceful  tears. 

The  host  for  young  Euryalus  declares. 

In  whom  the  beauties  of  the  beardless  face 

Ennobled  glow,  with  all  a  hero's  grace ; 

While,  third  in  vain,  Diores  pleads  aloud,  435 

And  with  his  prayer  supports  the  partial  crowd. 

'*  Your  own  retain,  but  be  it  mine  to  show 

"  Not  empty  hence  shall  noble  Salius  go," 

Their  chief  replied,  and,  to  reward  his  toil. 

Brought  from  his  stores  a  rich  and  shaggy  spoil,      440 

Won  from  Gsdtulia's  forest-king,  and  gay 

With  the  rich  gilding  which  the  claws  display. 
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"  If  such  OQmpasBion  for  his  case  yoa  show. 
Such  gifte,  great  prince,  cm  Yanqnish'd  speed  bestow. 
What  x>rize  should  1"  bold  Nisns  asks,  ^  obtain,    445 
Whose  swiftness  well  the  victor's  palm  might  gain, 
"  But  that  the  chance  which  Salins  here  befel 
"  Affected  me  with  sad  rcTerse  as  well  ?  " 
And  as  he  spoke,  his  limbs,  besmear'd  with  gore, 
Confirm'd  the  suit  his  lips  had  nrg'd  before.  450 

.tineas,  smiling,  bade  a  shield  be  brought. 
Which  Didymaon's  wondrous  skill  had  wrought; 
Once  was  this  shield  in  Neptune's  temple  plac'd, 
whose  splendour  now  the  youthful  Nisus  grac'd. 

The  foot-race  o'er,  the  gifts  to  all  supplied,  455 

"  Whose  heart  with  yalour  swells,"  .SJneas  cried, 
"  May  proudly  here  the  heayy  csestus  raise, 
"  Which  skill  requires,  gigantic  strength  displays." 
He  spoke,  and  then  two  princely  prizes  gaye. 
To  rouse  the  timid,  and  incite  the  brave :  460 

A  sword  for  one  with  helm  and  flaming  crest. 
For  this  a  bull,  with  gold  and  fillets  drest. 
Dares  at  once  his  giant  form  display'd. 
Loud  were  the  shouts  applauding  numbers  made. 
Dares,  whose  prowess  might  alone  succeed  465 

From  Paris  e'er  to  win  the  athlete's  meed. 
He  at  the  tomb  where  godlike  Hector  lay. 
Stood  the  stem  champion  of  the  mournful  day. 
Against  gigantic  Butes  rais'd  his  hand. 
And  stretch'd  him,  quivering,  on  the  yellow  sand;    470 
Butes,  who  bore  the  elder  Butes'  name. 
And  from  Bebricia's  ancient  monarch  came. 
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Such  Dares  is,  who  rears  his  head  in  air. 

Then  boasting  lays  his  brawny  shoulders  bare; 

Each  lusty  arm  by  turns  extending  shows,  475 

And  cleaves  the  ambient  air  with  empty  blows. 

His  bulk  enormous  all  the  host  alarms. 

Each  fears  to  gird  the  csBstus  on  his  arms: 

The  lordly  prize  he  deem'd  resigned  from  dread, 

And  boastful  thus  gigantic  Dares  said ;  480 

While  as  the  horn  his  sinewy  fingers  clasp. 

The  bull  stands  powerless  in  his  ponderous  grasp: 

If  none  shall  dare  to  raise  a  champion's  hand, 

Why  force  me  here,  0  godlike  prince,  to  stand  ? 
"  Grant  me  the  prize."    Loud  murmurs  through  the  field 
Support  his  claim,  and  bid  ^neas  yield.  486 

Acestes  listened  as  these  murmurs  ran 
Throughout  the  Trojan  ranks,  and  thus  began, 
Chiding  Entellus  for  his  dull  delay. 
Who  on  the  verdant  turf  extended  lay:  490 

"  False,  0  Entellus,  is  the  name  you  hold, 
"  In  combat  skilful,  and  in  valour  bold; 
"  Thou,  who  wouldst  yield  before  a  veteran's  eyes 
"  To  boastful  words,  0  shame !  the  victor's  prize. 
**Vain  is  thy  boast,  how  godlike  Eryx  taught  495 

Thy  youth  to  combat  as  thy  master  fought; 

Vain  is  thy  fame,  that  through  Trinacria  rang, 
"  Thy  spoils  in  vain  from  brazen  column  hang." 
To  whom  Entellus :  "  'Tis  not  that  my  breast 

Is  cold  to  glory,  or  with  fears  opprest,  500 

But  that  old  blood  runs  sluggish  through  the  veins, 
"  Ko  more  the  champion's  wonted  strength  remains. 
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"  0,  if  that  force  of  youth  still  nerv'd  the  blow, 
"  Trusting  in  which,  he  makes  unseemly  show, 
"  This  arm  would  need  no  prizes  to  incite,  505 

"  No  lordly  bull  to  urge  it  to  the  fight." 
He  ceas'd:  and  flung  indignant  on  the  ground 
The  heavy  caastus  Eryx  oft  had  bound 
His  arm  around,  his  giant  strength  to  show. 
And  add  fresh  danger  to  i^e  pond'rous  blow.  510 

Awe  thrills  through  every  heart,  as  each  beholds 
The  tough  bull-hides,  whose  seven  enormous  folds 
Are  each  in  turn  with  plates  of  metal  spread, 
Weighted  with  iron  and  inlaid  with  lead. 
Dares  himself  involuntary  starts,  515 

And,  backward  turning,  from  the  front  departs. 
The  Trojan  prince  looks  on  with  curious  gaze, 
Measures  its  vastness,  and  its  bulk  surveys. 
When  thus  Entellus,  'mid  the  circling  crowd. 
Old  memories  rising  in  him,  mused  aloud:  520 

"  0  had  ye  seen,  if  this  excites  alarm, 
"  The  pond'rous  casstus  round  Alcides'  arm, 
"  And  view'd  on  this,  our  calm  and  sylvan  scene, 
"  The  blood  of  Eryx  stain  the  verdant  green ! 
"  These  arms,  which  now  upon  the  turf  I  fling,        525 
"  Your  kinsman,  Eryx,  would  to  battle  bring ; 
"  E'en  now,  you  see,  we  trace  the  gory  stain, 
'*  The  clotted  blood-drops,  and  the  spatter'd  brain. 
"  With  these  his  foe  he  met  in  mortal  strife — 
With  these  Tve  perill'd  fame,  more  dear  than  life,     530 
Ere  envious  age  had  chill'd  my  blood,  and  spread 
"  The  snows  of  winter  on  the  veteran's  head. 
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"  But  now,  great  chief,  all  vain  dispute  to  end, 

**  Let  each  array 'd  in  equal  arms  contend." 

He  ceas'd :  the  robe  in  ample  folds  that  hung  535 

Around  his  brawny  chest  aside  was  flung: 

Huge  limbs  are  bar'd  before  their  wondering  eyes. 

Large  bones  protrude,  and  joints  enormous  rise. 

Eespect  and  awe  his  giant  form  commands. 

As  'mid  the  group  the  Teteran  warrior  stands.  540 

^neas  then  two  equal  gauntlets  finds. 

And  round  the  arms  of  either  hero  binds. 

Pois'd  on  his  feet,  erect  each  champion  stands. 
Throws  back  his  body  and  extends  his  hands : 
The  head  rais'd  high,  the  eye  the  arm  directs,  545 

Assails  the  other,  and  himself  protects. 
Quicker  in  step  the  csBstus  Dares  plies. 
And  on  th'  activity  of  youth  relies. 
A  bulk  more  vast  the  veteran  chief  displayed. 
But  his  knees  trembled  when  his  blows  were  made ;      550 
And  every  deep-drawn  breath  the  bid  man  took, 
Convuls'd  his  limbs,  his  frame  gigantic  shook. 
Swift  fly  the  strokes  their  ears  and  temples  round, 
Bing  through  the  air,  and  from  their  cheeks  rebound. 
Firm  in  his  strength,  Entellus  keeps  the  field,  555 

Press'd  by  his  rival,  but  too  stout  to  yield; 
With  steady  eye  observes  his  younger  foe. 
And  stops  with  skilful  guard  the  threatened  blow. 
As  where  some  battlemented  city  frowns. 
Or  rugged  tower  the  mountain  fastness  crowns,         560 
Each  gate,  each  side,  the  leaguring  host  surveys. 
If  chance  the  wall  some  weaker  point  betrays; 
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Then  Mthfdl  friends  coinrey'd  him  thion^  the  tiirtmg. 

Dragging  with  pain  his  injnr'd  limbs  along; 

From  side  to  side  his  head  was  wildly  flmig,  595 

Now  here  it  roird,  now  there  half  lifeless  hmig; 

Dripp'd  from  his  jaws  thick  blood  on  either  side. 

And  teeth  were  mingled  with  the  gory  tide. 

His  friends  the  sword  and  shining  helm  reeeiYe, 

The  bnll  and  palm-leaf  for  Entellns  leaye.  GOO 

The  veteran  champion,  glorying  in  his  prize. 

Looks  prondly  ronnd  him,  and  trinmphant  cries: 

Hence  learn  what  yigonx  nerr'd  my  yonthfdl  blow. 

And  Dares'  peril  in  the  combat  know." 
He  rais'd  his  arm,  then  back  the  csestns  drew,  605 

The  lordly  beast  the  blow  descending  slew. 
So  Tast  the  force,  the  sknll  is  bnrst  in  twain. 
And  throngh  the  gaping  rent  spirts  forth  the  brain; 
The  bnll  Mis  down,  earth  echoes  with  the  sonnd. 
The  carcase  rolls  enormons  on  the  gronnd.  610 

While  on  the  prostrate  beast  Entellns  gaz'd, 
Thns  to  his  master's  shade  his  voice  was  rais'd: 

Eryx,  to  thee  a  better  life  is  slain. 

Than  if  the  blood  of  Dares  stain'd  the  plain. 
"  Contented  here  I  take  liiy  latest  crown,  615 

"  Kesign  my  art,  and  lay  the  csBstns  down." 

This  done,  JSneas  snmmons  to  succeed 
In  tnm  the  champions  of  the  arrow's  speed; 
Places  before  their  eyes  each  bright  reward. 
For  skUl  to  win,  and  justice  to  award ;  620 

Then  rears  with  mighty  hand  a  solid  mast. 
Suspends  a  dove,  and  binds  the  victim  fast. 
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The  eager  bowmen  hasten  to  the  spot,   . 

Where  a  bright  hehn  receives  each  archer's  lot; 

And  first  thy  name,  while  crowds  approving  shont,  625 

Hippocoon,  son  of  Hyrtacns,  leaps  out; 

Bold  Mnesthens  crown'd  with  naval  olive  came; 

And  good  Enrytion,  rich  in  kindred  fame. 

Brother  of  Pandams,  who  with  boastfol  art 

Infringed  the  tmce  when  Pallas  wing'd  the  dart       630 

Aoestes  last,  whose  lot  behind  remained. 

Within  the  hollow  of  the  helm  retained. 

Whose  aged  hand  with  yonnger  men  would  vie. 

And  dar'd  himself  the  archer's  fortune  try. 

Forth  from  his  quiver  each  his  arrow  drew,  635 

And  bent  with  sturdy  hands  the  polish'd  yew. 
Like  some  swift  bird,  with  strong  and  steady  wing. 
Thy  shaft,  Hipix)coon,  left  the  twanging  string. 
Its  pathway  held,  nor  waver'd  in  the  blast. 
And  struck  the  centre  of  the  solid  mast :  640 

The  pine  tree  shakes,  the  dove  extends  her  wings. 
With  loud  applause  the  gazing  circle  rings. 
Bold  Mnesthens  then  advancing,  takes  his  stand. 
The  bow  bent  ready  in  the  archer's  hand. 
And  when  the  string  with  practis'd  skill  he  drew,    645 
His  eye  still  foUow'd  where  the  arrow  flew : 
The  well-directed  shaft  ascends  on  high. 
True  to  its  aim;  then  shoots  across  the  sky: 
But  Cute  not  yet  had  doom'd  the  dove  to  feel. 
With  &int  and  tlurobbing  breast,  the  pointed  steel;  650 
The  cords  are  cut,  the  flutteier,  unoonfin'd. 
Strikes  through  the  air,  and  sails  upon  the  wind. 
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Instant  Eurytion's  arrow  in  mid  air 

(His  brother's  shade  invoked  with  pious  prayer) 

Her  breast  transfixed ;  the  dove  of  life  bereft  655 

Among  the  stars  her  gentle  spirit  left. 

The  feather'd  death  her  heart  still  throbbing  bore, 

Her  wounded  body  quiver'd  on  the  shore. 

The  prize  was  won,  yet  glorying  in  his  art, 

Proud  of  his  bow,  Acestes  launched  the  dart ;  660 

When  lo,  a  line  of  flame  the  arrow  glowed, 

Though  priests  scarce  read  what  heaven  prophetic  show*d : 

Bright  is  the  track  along  the  vault  it  leaves. 

Till  the  thin  air  the  reed  consumed  receives: 

As  when  some  star  deserts  its  sphere  on  high,  665 

Scatters  clear  sparkles,  and  illumes  the  sky. 

Trinacria's  sons  and  Phrygia's  race  confess'd 

The  signal  sacred,  and  their  gods  address*d: 

Heaven's  will  reveal'd  the  pious  chief  declares. 

Invokes  the  gods,  and  noblest  gifts  prepares,  670 

Eifles  unask'd  his  navy's  wealthiest  stores, 

And  thus  the  musings  of  his  bosom  pours : 

"  Known  hath  eternal  Jove  his  counsels  made, 

*'  To  thee,  great  monarch,  be  great  honour  paid; 

"  Keceive  this  cup  once  old  Anchises  rais'd,  675 

"  For  curious  art  and  carVd  devices  prais'd, 

"  High  value  it  with  Thracian  Cisseus  bore, 

"  To  whom  its  polish'd  orb  belonged  before, 

"  And  when  the  gift  the  northern  chief  bestow'd, 

*'  So  rich  a  pledge  his  strong  affection  show'd."         680 

His  sacred  brow  with  laurel  chaplet  boimd. 

Chief  o'er  his  rivals  was  Acestes  crown'd ; 
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The  good  Eurytion  straight  the  pahn  resign'd^ 

Nor  felt  the  envy  of  a  meaner  mind. 

Though  his  the  hand  that  bent  the  fatal  yew,  685 

Discharged  the  reed,  the  flntt'ring  victim  slew. 

Next  he  who  cut  the  cords  that  bound  the  mast; 

Whose  shaft  the  pine  tree  struck  was  placed  the  last. 

Then,  ere  the  lingering  bands  had  pass'd  away, 
Fleas'd  with  the  pageant  of  the  festal  day,  690 

Their  prince,  caird  Periphas,  whose  honoured  name 
Trained  young  liilus  in  the  paths  of  fame: 
*'  Now  let  liilus,  marshall'd,  lead  aloi^ 
"  His  youthful  squadron,  and  delight  the  throng; 
"  In  full  array  draw  out  the  brilliant  line,  695 

"  And  in  the  presence  of  Trinacria  shine : 
"  Anchises'  memory  such  display  demands, 
"  The  grandsire  asks  it,  and  the  sire  commands." 
The  chief  then  bade  the  eager  crowd  restrain 
Their  forward  steps,  and  quit  the  open  plain.  700 

With  level  front  the  noble  youths  proceed, 
With  easy  grace  each  guides  his  manag'd  steed: 
Proud  is  the  heart  of  every  Trojan  sire, 
Trinacria  wonders,  and  her  crowds  admire. 
Light  flowery  garlands,  wove  with  nicest  care,  705 

Adorn  their  temples,  and  confine  their  hair: 
All  comeil  spears  with  burnish'd  mountings  bore. 
And  some  light  quivers  on  their  shoulders  wore; 
Flung  loosely  round  the  collar  of  the  vest, 
A  chaiQ  of  twisted  gold  adorned  the  breast.  710 

Three  troops  of  horse  a  gallant  front  display. 
Three  youthful  nobles  lead  the  bright  array: 
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Twice  six  in  rnimber,  ranged  in  either  band, 

Their  ranks  distinct,  obey  their  chiefs  command. 

One  troop  young  Priam  led,  who  bore  the  name       715 

Of  aged  Priam,  and  sustain'd  his  fame: 

Thy  son,  Polites,  destin'd,  under  fate, 

To  found  Politi  in  the  Latian  state; 

From  the  swift  Hebrus  and  the  plains  of  Thrace 

His  spotted  steed  deriv'd  his  generous  race;  720 

His  front  feet  shine  like  bumish'd  silver  bright. 

His  forehead  glistens  with  a  star  of  white  : 

Fair  Atys  next,  from  whom  in  after-time 

The  Attian  race  shone  out  in  Latium's  clime; 

Well  did  liilus  love  the  noble  boy,  725 

And  love  as  ardent  in  return  enjoy. 

In  grace  unrivall'd,  with  a  hero's  mien. 

Is  young  Ascanius  on  his  charger  seen, 

A  Tyrian  horse,  which  beauteous  Dido  gave. 

Pledge  of  that  love  which  bore  her  to  her  grave.      730 

The  rest  in  line  Sicilian  coursers  ride. 

Which  old  Acestes  from  his  stalls  supplied. 

Each  youthful  heart  beats  high  for  martial  praise. 

Shouts  of  applause  the  Dardan  warriors  raise. 

And,  mindful  still  of  Ilium's  days  of  old,  735 

The  godlike  fathers  in  the  sons  behold. 

When  all  had  paced  the  field  in  proud,  array. 
Their  dress,  their  arms,  their  chargers  to  display, 
Epytides,  removing  from  the  throng, 
Bais'd  a  loud  shout,  and  lash'd  the  sounding  thong.   740 
Forth  as  they  rush,  obedient  to  command. 
The  youthful  leaders  each  extend  their  band; 
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Now  halt  their  troop^  and  now  at  utmost  speed 

Hurl  the  light  spear,  and  wheel  the  foaming  steed. 

Again  from  adverse  sides  the  squadrons  meet,  745 

Again  engaging,  and  again  retreat; 

Through  circles  within  circles  swiftly  go. 

And  all  the  changes  of  a  battle  show. 

Now  turn  their  backs  as  in  disorder'd  flight. 

Now  poise  their  javelins,  and  renew  the  fight :  750 

Then  peaceful  meet,  their  glittering  squadrons  join, 

And  pace  refulgent  on  in  even  line. 

As  in  the  far-fam'd  labyrinth  of  Crete 

A  thousand  various  lines  diverge  and  meet. 

Till  vainly  may  the  wandering  stranger  try  755 

To  trace  its  windings  with  observant  eye; 

E'en  so  the  Trojans  on  the  level  ground 

With  steps  succeeding  previous  tracks  confound; 

Now  in  the  charge  their  leaders'  voice  obey. 

Now  flying  yield  the  glories  of  the  day.  760 

Thus  in  some  quiet  bay,  their  old  resort. 

Assembled  dolphins  in  the  waters  sport, 

With  uncouth  gambols  Libya's  waves  divide, 

Or  froUc  in  Carpathians  sunny  tide. 

When  bold  Ascanius,  all  their  wanderings  o'er,         765 

Built  Alba  Longa  on  the  Latian  shore. 

Like  games  he  taught :  these  show'd  their  sons  the  same, 

Till  to  imperial  Home  the  custom  came; 

So  Koman  shows  preserve  the  name  of  Troy, 

And  Trojan  games  the  Eoman  youth  employ.  770 

Thus  with  all  reverence  to  the  hero's  shade. 
Were  funeral  honours  to  Anchises  paid. 
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Wh^nfortime  changed;  for  while  ^neas  claiins 
Each  chief  8  attention  to  the  Phrygian  games, 
Satomian  Juno  winged  Iris  sent,  775 

And  added  fiav'ring  breezes  as  she  went. 
To  where  within  Trinacria's  western  bay, 
In  idle  state,  the  Phrygian  galleys  lay; 
And  many  a  plan  within  her  breast  was  tum'd, 
For  still  the  flame  of  anpient  discord  bum'd.  780 

Along  the  bow  the  winged  virgin  flew. 
Bright  with  gay  colours  of  each  various  hue ; 
Swift  she  descends  through  plains  of  ambient  light, 
Herself  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 
Far  off  she  hears  along  the  secret  shore  785 

The  Trojan  dames  Anchises  lost  deplore; 
And  while  before  their  feet  dark  waters  roll, 
One  voice,  one  anxious  care  pervades  the  whole: 
Heart  sick,  desirous  not  again  to  roam. 
They  seek  a  city  and  demand  a  home.  790 

Well  skill'd  in  harm  no  more  the  goddess  wears 
Her  form  divine,  but  Beroe'  appears, 
Doryclus'  wife,  once  not  unknown  to  fame. 
Her  sire  was  noble,  and  her  sons  the  same; 
And  as  she  draws  to  Troy's  proud  matrons  near,      795 
Thus  whispers  mischief  in  each  willing  ear: 
Unhappy  ye,  whom  no  Achaian  hand 
Consigned  to  rest  upon  your  country's  strand; 
"  0  wretched  dames,  say  what  has  fia.te  in  store, 
''  What  death,  what  exile  on  a  distant  shore !  800 

'<  Through  seven  long  summers  since  the  fall  of  Troy, 
"  AU  rest,  all  peace,  successive  toils  destroy ; 
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"  'Neath  stormy  signs,  past  frowning  rocks  we  fly, 

"  Foam  on  the  sea,  and  darkness  in  the  sky : 

*'  Still  night  to  night,  and  day  to  day  succeeds,         805 

The  ship  advances,  bnt  the  land  recedes. 

Here  Eryx'  kindred  realms  their  breadth  extend, 
"  And  good  Acestes  reigns,  the  stranger's  friend ; 
"  Why  may  not  here  our  prince  his  city  fonnd. 

And  nium  flourish  on  Sicilian  ground?  810 

Alas,  my  country,  and  our  gods  in  vain 

Borne  from  the  Greek!  must  Troy  ne'er  rise  again? 
"  Shall  ne'er  again  great  Hector's  streams  delight 

With  crystal  flood  the  fainting  exile's  sight? 

Then  rise  with  all  the  nobler  soul  of  Troy,  815 

And  these  illK)men'd  ships  with  fire  destroy. 
"  Cassandra's  image  in  my  dreams  drew  nigh. 

To  prompt  the  action  and  the  torch  apply. 

'  Here  seek  your  future  home,'  the  priestess  cried, 
"  '  Let  Ilium  rise  beside  Trinacria's  tide.'  820 

"  Then  why  delay?  four  altars  sacred  stand 
"  To  Neptune  blazing,  and  supply  the  brand." 

She  spoke,  and  speaking  whirl'd  a  torch  on  high. 
Bright  gleam'd  the  sparkles  'gainst  the  vaulted  sky. 
Then  hurl'd  it  forward :  every  Hian  dame  825 

With  awfol  wonder  view'd  the  glancing  flame. 
Then  Pyrgo  spoke,  for  length  of  days  rever'd. 
Whose  care  had  Ilium's  numerous  princes  rear'd : 
"  No  mortal  face  e'er  shone  with  beams  so  bright, 
"  Nor  stream'd  from  mortal  eyes  so  pure  a  light ;     830 
''  That  fragrant  breath  of  courts  celestial  told, 
''  That  look  majestic,  and  that  bearing  bold. 
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"  Now  sick,  her  absence  Beroe  deplores, 

"  From  this  high  concourse  on  Sicilia's  shores." 

She  speaks :  in  doubt,  yet  with  malignant  gaze,    835 
Each  furious  dame  the  Phrygian  fleet  surveys; 
Now  present  ease  the  failing  heart  enthrals. 
Now  Jove  to  kingdoms  and  to  glory  calls: 
When  lo!  the  bow,  with  arch  of  various  light, 
Beveals  the  goddess  in  her  upward  flight  840 

With  frenzy  seiz'd,  the  Trojan  matrons  shout. 
Seize  on  the  brands,  and  cast  the  flames  about, 
Their  sacred  wreaths  from  smoking  altars  bring. 
And  blazing  torches  'midst  the  galleys  fling. 
On,  on  with  speed  unslacken'd  Vulcan  pours,  845 

Leaps  o'er  the  benches,  and  the  oars  devours ; 
Then  with  swift  fury  mounts  the  painted  stem; 
Loud  crackling,  all  the  unctuous  timbers  bum. 
News  of  the  deed  Eumelus  bears  amain — 
The  host  assembled  trembles  on  the  plain.  850 

All  turn  to  gaze :  when  lo !  before  their  eyes, 
Ddrk  wreaths  of  smoke,  and  clouds  of  ashes  rise. 
Ascanius  first,  who,  with  exulting  joy. 
Led  his  yoUng  warriors  from  the  plains  of  Troy, 
Checked  in  his  mid  career  his  Tyrian  steed,  855 

And  to  the  blazing  vessels  urg'd  his  speed: 
Li  vain,  as  swift  he  scour'd  the  dusty  plain. 
Would  cooler  age  his  youthful  zeal  restrain. 
"  To  what,"  he  cried,  "does  this  dire  madness  tend  ? 
"  0  where,  unhappy  matrons,  where  to  end  ?  860 

"  Nor  hostile  camps,  nor  Greeks  your  rage  employ, 
*'  You  blast  your  own,  your  children's  hopes  destroy. 
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"  Lo  your  liilos : "  and  he  flniig  before 

Their  fioet  the  hehn  which  mimic  combat  wora 

With  speed  iEneas  gains  the  smoking  strand,  865 

Chief  follows  chief,  and  band  succeeds  to  band : 

The  trembling  dames  in  winding  cavems  cower, 

Or  where  the  copse-wood  clothes  the  broken  shore; 

HI  can  the  heart  convinc'd  of  error  bear 

The  light  to  fiEbce,  the  voice  reproachfol  hear;  870 

Their  lords  dne  influence  o'er  their  minds  regain, 

And  mighty  Jnno  shakes  their  sotils  ifi  yain. 

Not  so. the  fire's  devoiiring  flame  subsides. 

But  through  the  Trojan  fleet  insidious  glides; 

The  tow,  compress'd  'tween  ribs  of  solid  oak,  875 

Still  smouldering,  vomits  forth  reluctant  smoke. 

Vain  is  the  zeal  the  Dardan  leaders  show, 

Full  stream  of  water  unavailing  flow ; 

Still  on  more  flerce  the  blaze  triumphant  roars. 

Consumes  the  rigging,  and  the  hull  devours.  880 

'Twas  then,  with  all  the  tokens  of  despair. 

The  good  Maeaa  rais'd  the  suppliant's  prayer : 

"  Almighty  Jove,  if  still  thou  canst  employ 

"  One  thought  of  mercy  on  thy  ancient  Troy ; 

'Mf  gods  may  still  the  toils  of  men  regard,  885 

*'  And  human  virtue  meet  its  just  reward; 

"  Great  father,  save;  or,  on  this  fsital  strand, 

"  Be  death  my  portion,  from  thy  fiery  hand." 

Scarce  died  the  prayer  upon  his  hps,  before 

From  bursting  clouds  unwonted  waters  x)our ;  890 

The  earth,  the  heavens,  loud  pealing  thunders  shake. 

The  mountains  tremble,  and  the  valleys  quake; 
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The  rain  descends,  black  mists  the  sky  deform, 
And  the  dark  south  wind  drives  the  drenching  storm. 
The  half-bnmt  vessels  drink  the  slnicy  rain,  895 

Till  the  last  smoke-wreath  dies  npon  the  plain: 
Fonr  blacken'd  hulls  great  Vulcan's  power  denote 
The  rest  nninjur'd  on  the  waters  float. 

Long  mns'd  the  Dardan  chief,  oppressed  with  pain. 
Doubtful  or  now  upon  Sicilians  plain  900 

To  rest,  or  seek,  not  uncontrolFd  by  fate. 
On  western  shores  to  found  a  nobler  state. 
Then  aged  Nautes, — whose  prophetic  lore 
Was  rich  with  wisdom  from  Minerva's  store. 
And,  sMll'd  the  anger  of  the  gods  to  read,  905 

Knew  what  the  fates  for  future  days  decreed, — 
In  comforting  response  his  chief  address'd. 
And  sooth'd  the  anguish  that  his  soul  oppress'd: 
"  As  fate  shaU  call,  my  chief,  her  voice  obey, 
"  Your  course  to  hasten,  or  your  steps  delay ;  910 

"  Light  falls  the  worst  affliction  man  can  know, 
"  When  resignation  bows  beneath  the  blow. 

Acestes  seek,  of  heavenly  race  divine. 

And  not  unwilling  to  your  counsels  join. 
*'  Those  leave  who  fain  from  glory  would  retire,       915 
"  And  feel  no  more  ambition's  nobler  fire ; 
"  Old  men  who  love  this  fair  and  sunny  plain, 
"  With  timid  matrons  who  distrust  the  main : 

All  these,  indulging  in  desir'd  repose, 

May  build  a  city,  and  their  labours  close.  920 

"  Acestes,  undisturb'd,  shall  view  the  wall, 
"  And  from  himself  the  town  Acesta  call." 
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Much  doubts  the  chief  within  himself,  while  night 
With  sable  steeds  obscures  the  paths  of  light ; 
When  lo!  from  heaven  his  Mher's  soul  appears,      925 
This  counsel  pouring  in  his  anxious  ears: 
"  0  thou,  whose  fortunes  were  to  me  more  dear 
*'  Than  the  sweet  breath  of  this  life-giving  air, 
"  E'en  while  I  breath'd  it ;  whom  from  land  to  land 
"  Troy's  fates  pursue,  I  come  by  Jove's  command ;   930 
"  Jove,  who  e'en  now  invok'd  propitious  came 
"  Your  ships  to  rescue  from  devouring  flame. 
"  Nautes  obey,  enroll  the  stoutest  hands, 
"  To  fight,  to  follow  where  their  chief  commands : 
"  Fierce  are  the  tribes  that  iu  Laurentum's  state,      935 
"  Arm'd  to  oppose  the  stranger's  landing,  wait, 
"  But  ere  your  bands  on  this  last  service  go, 
"  Attend  my  spirit  in  the  world  below, 
"  Where  the  glad  shades  of  pious  heroes  dwell 
"  In  bliss,  unconscious  of  the  woes  of  hell.  940 

The  Cuman  sibyl  shall  declare  the  way. 

If  first  thy  hand  the  sable  victims  slay. 
"  Then  shalt  thou  learn  thy  children's  children's  race, 
*'  And  with  prophetic  eye  thy  kingdoms  trace, 
"  Farewell :  dark  night  through  half  her  circuit  speeds, 
"  And  dawn  breathes  on  me  with  her  panting  steeds." 
He  paus'd :  and  turning  from  the  chieftain's  prayer. 
Like  the  thin  smoke-wreath  melted  into  air. 
"  0  why,"  -^neas  cried,  "  why  fly  the  place  ? 
"  0  why,  blest  spirit,  shun  thy  son's  embrace?"       9$0 
He  ceas'd:  then  rising  nurs'd  the  smouldering  flame, 
That  from  the  half-extinguish'd  embers  came; 
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To  white  rob'd  Vesta  and  the  Lares  pray*d. 

And  pious  offerings  on  their  altars  laid. 

From  whence  sweet  spicy  clouds  of  incense  rise,       955 

While  grateful  love  the  purest  cakes  supplies. 

Before  assembled  chiefs  their  leader  brought 
The  words  of  wisdom  which  Anchises  taught. 
And  as  his  wish  the  godlike  Dardan  states, 
Acestes  turns  not  from  approving  fates.  960 

To  glory  dead,  all  duUer  hearts  remain. 
With  timid  dames  who  love  Sicilians  plain. 
The  bold  fresh  timbers  shape,  fresh  cables  bind. 
With  unscorch*d  cordage  to  resist  the  wind; 
Small  is  the  band,  if  number  make  it  small,  965 

But  every  heart  responds  to  valour's  call. 

By  lot  their  chief  assigns  to  each  a  place, 
His  hands  the  plough-share  guide,  the  limits  trace. 
With  glad  ovation  this  they  Ilium  call. 
Here  memory  revels  in  the  Trojan  wall;  070 

Acestes  loves  his  Dardan  name  to  boast, 
Acesta  founding  on  Trinacria's  coast; 
And  calls  the  elders  of  the  infant  state, 
In  solemn  form  to  hold  the  high  debate. 
Where  Eryx'  mount  a  lofty  site  supplies  975 

Idalian  Venus  sees  her  temple  rise. 
And  where  the  cypress  clothes  the  sacred  ground 
A  priest  attends  Anchises'  funeral  mound. 
A  nine  days'  feast  employed  the  Trojan  line. 
While  victims  smok'd  on  every  holiest  shrine.  980 

Then,  when  the  waves  with  placid  bosom  sleep, 
And  gentle  breezes  call  them  to  the  deep. 
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Load  wails  along  the  winding  shore  resonnd. 

Swell  through  the  Tales,  and  from  the  rocks  rebound; 

And  day  and  night  in  each  seqnester'd  place  985 

Desponding  hearts  prolong  the  last  embrace. 

Who  late  had  trembled  at  the  ocean's  roar. 

As  each  white-crested  billow  wash'd  the  shore. 

Now  conrt  the  toil;  on  these  their  leader  spends 

Kind  words,  and  to  Acestes'  care  commends.  990 

Then  bleed  three  calves  to  Eryx  on  the  shore. 

Where  a  ewe  lamb  appeas*d  the  tempest's  power. 

This  done,  ^neas  gives  the  last  command, 

The  ropes  to  loosen,  and  to  leave  the  land. 

The  chief,  an  olive. chaplet  on  his  brow,  995 

Erect  upon  his  vessel's  lofty  prow, 

A  goblet  grasps,  then  pours  the  purple  wine. 

And  flings  &t  entrails  on  the  foaming  brine. 

Now  rising  on  the  stem  a  prosperous  gaJe 

Impels  the  galley,  and  inflates  the  sail;  1000 

Each  rival  oar  descends  with  measur'd  sweep. 

And  tuneful  cadence  on  the  dark  blue  deep. 

Neptune,  meanwhile,  Idalia's  queen  address'd. 
And  told  the  sorrows  that  overcharged  her  breast: 
"  The  passion  raging  in  Satumia's  soul,  1005 

"  Nor  time  can  soothe,  nor  piety  control, 
"  Which  spurns  alike  great  Jove's  imx)erial  will, 
"  And  lives  'gainst  fate's  decree  unbroken  still, 
"  Compels  me  here  in  suppliant  guise  to  bend ; 
"  Do  thou,  0  awful  god,  thy  succour  lend,  1010 

"  Else  shall  her  hate,  undying,  still  destroy 
"  The  last  sad  relics  of  expiring  Troy. 
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Thou  knoVst  how  late  the  king  of  winds  defied 
Thy  power  supreme,  and  lash'd  thine  azure  tide. 
Nay,  shame  to  tell,  she  drave  the  Trojan  dames    1015 
"  Themselves  to  wrap  their  country's  fleet  in  flames, 
Till  good  iBlneas  is  compell'd  to  leaye 
His  friends  behind  for  strangers  to  receive. 
Why  more  of  this !  to  thee  I  pour  the  prayer. 
Safe  o'er  the  waves  my  Dardan  chieftain  bear,      1020 
"  If  true  the  fetes  to  Phrygians  ancient  line 
"  Eternal  rule  on  Latium's  shores  assign." 

With  awful  brow  great  Saturn's  son  replied: 
"  Well  may  their  daughter  in  the  waves  confide, 
"  Nor  doubt  the  succoUr  of  that  friendly  power,      1025 
"  Whose  voice  for  her  has  calm'd  the  tempest's  roar. 
"  When  Trojans,  breathless,  from  Achilles  fled, 
"  Grimson'd  their  plains,  and  chok'd  their  streams  with 
"  When  war,  unequal,  great  iEneas  wag'd,  [dead; 

"  And  Peleus'  son  with  adverse  gods  engag'd,  1030 

"  Let  Phrygia's  waves  who  spread  the  cloud  declare. 
What  god  descended,  and  whose  hand  was  there. 
My  wrath  'gainst  Troy  thy  power  could  then  restrain, 
And  still  thy  counsels  can  control  the  main; 
"  One  only  lost  his  chieftain  must  deplore,  1035 

"  While  safe  the  rest  enjoy  Ausonia's  shore." 

Thus  Neptune  speaks:  and  to  his  chariot  leads, 
With  gold  refulgent,  his  inmiortal  steeds, 
Hangs  o'er  their  glossy  backs  with  flowing  rein, 
And,  lightly  flying,  skims  the  azure  plain.  1040 

The  awful  god  the  billowy  ocean  feels, 
And  sinks  subdu'd  beneath  the  thundering  wheels; 
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The  clouds  break  off,  and  through  the  lucid  air 

The  mists  dispersed  to  other  climes  repair. 

Enormous  whales,  the  giants  of  the  tide,  1045 

Ocean's  huge  children,  gambol  at  his  side. 

Old  Glaucus,  with  his  sportive  sea-nymphs  there. 

And  Melicerta,  Ino's  son,  appear; 

Bound  Phorcus  here  their  course  the  monsters  urge. 

And  Triton's  trumpet  soun4s  above  the  surge.         1050 

On  his  left  hand  the  nymphs  of  Nereus'  name, 

Thetis  and  youthful  Panopea,  came. 

Sweet  Melite,  Thalia,  fam'd  for  glee, 

Cymodoce,  the  maiden  of  the  sea, 

Spio,  who  loves  'mid  coral  grots  to  roam,  1055 

And  fair  Nissee  from  her  island  home. 

Lo!  the  glad  change  at  oncQ  iBneafi  feels. 
As  the  bland  influence  o'er  his  spirit  steals; 
The  lofty  mast  the  skilful  sailors  rear, 
And  stretch  the  sail-yards  as  the  breeze  draws  near.   1060 
As  if  one  purpose  animated  all. 
The  sails  obedient  to  their  efforts  fall; 
Now  the  light  tapering  spars  aloft  ascend. 
Now  to  this  side,  and  now  to  that  they  bend: 
Each  ship  bears  out  the  labours  of  its  crew,  1065 

More  swiftly  flying  as  the  winds  pursue  ; 
The  dense  array  old  Palinurus  leads, 
And  every  vessel  in  his  track  succeeds. 
But  when  dark  shadows  in  their  nightly  race 
Bound  the  wide  earth  had  reach'd  the  middle  space,    1070 
When  stretch'd  to  rest  each  weary  rower  sought 
That  soft  refreshment  which  the  stillness  brought, 
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Lo!  Sleep,  now  wandering  through  the  dusky  sky, 

Farts  the  dark  air,  descending  from  on  high; 

To  thee  his  wings,  0  Palinnrus,  turn,  1075 

Till  the  god  settles  on  thy  lofty  stem. 

The  form  of  Phorbas,  Priam's  son,  he  wears. 

And  whispers  softly  in  the  pilot's  ears : 

"  Light  blows  the  wind,  and  smoothly  flows  the  tide, 

"  Eepose  secure,  whilst  I  the  vessel  guide."  1080 

To  whom,  though  nodding  now  in  drowsy  guise. 

Old  Palinurus,  thoughtful  still,  replies: 

"  What,  bidd'st  thou  me  in  this  smooth  sea  confide, 

"  Luird  by  the  aspect  of  the  treacherous  tide? 

"  Leave  good  -^neas  to  the  winds  of  m'ght,  1085 

"  And  trust  the  sky  because  the  stars  are  bright?" 

He  ceas'd:  the  pilot  still  the  heavens  surveys. 

Still  on  the  helm  his  hand  directing  lays. 

A  branch  in  Lethe  dipp'd  the  daemon  takes. 

And  drowsy  dews  on  either  temple  shakes;  1090 

Vain  is  the  effort  that  would  watchful  keep. 

And  vain  the  struggle  with  resistless  sleep. 

Then  as  to  forc'd  forgetfulness  inclined. 

The  slumbering  pilot  on  the  deck  reclin'd. 

The  god  impell'd  him  o'er  the  vessel's  side,  1095 

And  plung'd  him  headlong  in  the  sounding  tide. 

Firm  in  his  grasp,  and  with  him  falling  torn, 

Are  plank  and  helm  upon  the  waters  borne: 

Still,  as  he  falls,  his  voice  for  aid  applies, 

Stni,  as  he  struggles,  to  his  shipmates  cries.  1100 

The  god,  his  work  perform'd,  his  wings  extends. 

And  through  the  paths  of  liquid  air  ascends : 
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But  stOl  oonfimi'd  does  Neptone^s  ivaid  lemun. 
The  fleet  secmely  plon^iB  ilie  dark  bine  mun. 
And  now  the  Sirens'  rock  the  TBssds  leach,  1105 

Where  bones  of  shipfwreck'd  crews  poQote  the  beach; 
When  the  hoarse  waTes  along  the  shore  that  broike, 
The  good  .£neas  from  his  slnmbeis  woike; 
And  as  nnhefan'd  the  Phiygun  gaD^  tost. 
He  thns  lamented  Palinnms  lost:  mo 

"  O  thon,  to  whom  the  smoothly  flowing  wave 
Delnsire  hope  and  Tain  assniance  gave. 
Long  loVd,  long  tried,  o'er  thee  no  pions  hand 
On  foreign  shore  shall  spread  the  toieral  sand." 
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NOTES   TO   BOOK    V. 
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Line  2.  I  interpret  the  "  fluctns  atros  Aquilone,"  with  Servius,  to 
refer  to  the  sea,  still  dark  with  the  eflfects  of  the  stormy  north 
winds,  which  Dido  had  urged  to  ^neas  as  a  reason  to  delay  his 
sailing. 

23.  Eryx  was  the  son  of  Butes  and  Venus,  and,  therefore,  half- 
brother  to  iBneas.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  in  a  combat  with  the 
caestus,  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  which  bore 
his  name.  On  the  top  of  this  mountain  was  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Venus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  ^neas. 

35.  Crimisus,  a  Sicilian  river  god. 

86.  The  sacred  chaplet,  or  "  corona  sacerdotalis,"  was  worn  by 
all  the  bystanders  as  well  as  the  priests,  and  those  more  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  the  services  of  the  day ;  and  the  tree,  or  plant, 
from  which  it  was  made  varied  according  to  the  deity  to  whom  the 
worship  was  paid.  Here  we  find  the  myrtle  used,  in  honour  of 
Venus ;  in  the  Eighth  Book,  Evander  and  his  own  people,  together 
with  their  Trojan  guests,  wore  chaplets  of  the  poplar  in  honour  of 
Hercules. 

93.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  various 
learned  opinions  as  to  "  cineres  animseque  umbrseque,'*  nor  to  pre- 
serve the  difference  of  their  meanings,  if  indeed  Virgil  intended  to 
make  any,  as  Servius  conjectures,  following  Pluto's  fourfold  divi- 
sion of  the  human  soul  into  the  intellectual,  the  sensual,  the  vital, 
which  gives  the  power  of  self-motion,  and  the  vegetable  or  merely 
existent  principle. 

131.  The  palm  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  chosen  as  the 
reward  of  the  conquerors  from  its  hardy  nature  and  upright  growth. 

138.  The  ^Huba''  was  a  long,  straight  instrument  of  brass, 
emitting  a  shrill  and  martial  tone,  used  for  giving  the  signals  both 
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in  battle  and  in  public  games.  Like  the  "  comn/'  which  differed 
from  it  in  being  curved  in  its  form,  it  appears,  from  the  representa- 
tions remaining  of  them,  to  have  had  no  holes  or  stops  for  varying 
the  notes,  these  being  all  formed  by  the  lips  and  breath  of  the  per- 
former. The  shape  of  the  tuba  and  comu  was  indicated  by  the 
name :  one  from  *'  tibia,"  the  straight  bone  of  the  leg,  the  other 
from  the  bent  horn  of  an  animal. 

182.  A  late  writer  upon  America,  describing  the  matches  in 
trotting,  which  are  often  performed  there  by  the  hoi*se  in  a  very 
light  car  on  four  wheels,  observes  that  the  animal,  when  urged 
to  his  speed,  leaning  forward  upon  the  rein,  with  his  head  down, 
and  his  mouth  open  from  the  action  of  the  bit,  seems,  as  he  rushes 
along,  to  devour  the  ground. 

189.  I  take  the  "vocem  inclusa  volutant  littora"to  mean  pre- 
cisely the  idea  which  Sir  W.  Scott  expresses  at  the  end  of  his 

chase: 

"  The  dingle's  hollow  throat 

"  Prolongs  the  swelling  bugle-note." 

264.  Nowhere  (I  translate  from  Professor  Keble)  is  Virgil  more 
happy  or  more  elegant,  than  when  the  dove  is  the  theme  of  his 
verse.  How  disturbed  is  he  that  his  favourite  bird  should  be 
.  startled  in  her  tranquil  grotto !  with  what  pleasure  does  he  follow 
her  with  his  eyes  as  she  enjoys  her  free  course  through  the  softly 
encircling  air  I 

266.  Ultima  aequora. 

296.  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  *  Theory  of  Language,*  quotes  this  passage 
as  an  example  of  the  increased  force  given  to  a  passage  by  an  accu- 
rate observance  of  the  time  in  each  tense.  "  Swifter  than  the  wind 
or  an  arrow  she  flies  to  land,"  this  is  present ;  and  now,  before  I 
can  speak  the  word,  "  she  has  run  into  the  harbour." 

307.  Melibcea,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  famous  for  the  fish  from  which 
is  extracted  the  brightest  purple  dye :  to  this  Milton  ii\\udes,Paradise 
Lost,  XL  241  : 

"  A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd, 
"  Livelier  than  MeliboBan." 

308.  The  Maeander,  which  rises  near  Celaenae. 
332.  Like  a  boat. 

340.  "  Via  in  aggere,"  a  highway  rounded  in  the  middle  to  throw 
off  the  wet. 

341.  Gravis  ictu. 
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358.  A  wreath  of  olive  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  in  the 
Oljinpic  games. 

434.  "  We  love  the  beauty  more  on  account  of  the  greatness  and 
goodness ;  and  admire  the  greatness  and  approve  the  goodness  more 
on  account  of  the  beauty." — Dr.  Beattie  :  On  Imagination. 

453.  According  to  the  conjecture  of  Servius,  this  shield  had  been 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Neptune  by  Pyi^rhus,  at  the  sacking  of 
Troy,  by  him  left  to  Helenus,  and  by  Helenus  given  to  iEneas,  when 
he  touched  at  Epirus. 

466.  Paris  is  said  to  have  excelled  Hector  in  this  and  other  manly 
contests. 

514.  Dr.  Smith  in  his  learned  work  states  the  csestus  of  the 
heroic  ages  to  have  been  merely  thongs  of  leather  by  which  the  fist 
was  bound  together.  Homer,  in  his  parallel  passage  to  this, 
mentions  only  these  leather  thongs ;  but  Cowper  adds  a  note,  to 
explain  that  they  were  used  to  bind  on  the  csestus ;  and  Pope  intro- 
duces the  expression,  *^  iron  hand." 

538.  "  His  giant  form,  like  ruin'd  tower, 

"  Though  "faU'n  its  muscles*  brawny  vaunt, 
"  Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 
"  Seem'd  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lowei*." 

Sir  W.  Scx)tt'8  description  of  the  Douglas. 

605.  There  could  hardly  be  a  finer  subject  for  the  canvas  than 
Entellus  in  the  attitude  to  strike,  with  the  bull  before  and  the 
assembled  chiefs  around  him.  It  always  brings  to  my  mind  the  one 
suggested  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  and,  I  believe,  embodied  by  the  artist — 
the  "  Death  of  the  Laird's  Jock." 

621.  Although  the  chief  is  said  to  do  that  himself  which  he 
orders  his  inferiors  to  perform,  I  tliink  it  is  more  agre^ble  to  the 
simplicity  of  those  ancient  times,  as  well  as  mor6  close  to  the  con- 
duct of  Achilles  in  that  passage  of  Homer  which  Virgil  is  through- 
out copying,  to  suppose  this  work  of  rearing  the  mast  with  a  strong 
arm  as  his  own  act.  Servius  makes  it  the  work  of  numerous 
attendants :  but  numbers  were  hardly  necessary  to  raise  the  mast  of 
a  Phrygian  galley. 

691.  Thus  characterised  in  the  17th  Book  of  the  Hiad : 
"  A  herald  in  Anchises'  love  grown  old, 
"  Rever'd  for  prudence,  and  with  prudence  bold." 

Pope,  v.  376. 

705.  "  Tonsa  corona." 
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739.  Periphas,  son  of  Epyttis. 

770.  To  these  games  Horace  alludes,  when  he  reproaches  Lydia 
with  enslaying  by  her  charms  the  young  Sybaris  (lib.  i.  ode  8). 
'^  Why  does  he  hate  the  sonny  plain, 
*'  While  he  can  dust  or  sun  sustain  ? 
"  Why  no  more,  with  martial  pride, 
"  Amidst  the  youthful  battle  ride, 
"  And  the  Gallic  steed  command, 
"  With  bitted  curb  and  forming  hand  I  *' — ^Francis. 
785.  **  Procul  in  sol&  secret®  Troades  act&."    Virgil  is  here  fol- 
lowing the  Roman  feeling,  which  held  it  inconsistent  with  female 
delicacy  to  be  present  at  public  shows. 

834.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that,  though  the  matrons  did  not 
join  with  the  men  in  the  public  shows,  yet  they  did  celebrate  some 
solemn  rites  among  themselves. 

912.  '<  Levins  fit  patientift 

<<  Quicquid  corrigere  est  refus." — HOR.  lib.  i.  ode  24,  v.  19. 
So  also  Milton : 

"  I  to  the  hand  of  heaven  submit, 
"  However  chastening,  to  the  evil  turn 
'*  My  obvious  breast,  arming  to  overcome 
"  By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour," 

Paradise  Lost,  XI.  372. 
961.  The  scholar  may  call  to  mind  the  lines  of  Horace,  £pod. 
xvi.  V.  37  et  sqq. 

968.  In  marking  out  the  extent  of  a  new  city,  the  chief  himself 
held  the  plough,  lifting  it  up  at  each  spot  where  there  was  to  be  a 
gate,  hence  called  "  porta,"  from  "  porto,"  I  carry. 

972.  Probably  the  name  of  Ilium  was  originally  destined  for  the 
new  city,  but  changed  to  Acesta  at  the  request  of  Acestes. 
992.  So  Horace,  Epod.  x.  23  : 

"  Immolabitur 
'^  Agna  tempestatibus." 
1056.  So  described  from  the  etymology  of  their  names. 
1073.  Sleep  had  his  proper  abode  in  the  infernal  regions,  but  at 
night  wandered  through  the  air,  sending  dreams  to  men. 
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The  description  of  the  Sibyl's  temple ;  her  interview  with  iEneas ; 
their  descent  into  hell ;  the  account  of  the  infernal  regions,  and 
the  various  classes  that  inhabit  them ;  the  meeting  of  Anchises 
and  ^neas  ;  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  great  characters  of 
Roman  History. 

Of  this  Book  of  the  iEneid  I  hope  I  am  not  speaking  with  the  pre- 
judice of  a  translator  when  I  say,  that  I  have  never  read  a  like 
number  of  lines  in  any  language  containing  so  many  passages 
deserving  of  attention.  And  I  have  again  to  beg  (if  such  a  request 
need  be  made)  that  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  the  text  may  not  be 
judged  of  from  the  weakness  and  harshness  of  the  translation. 
He  who  is  launched  upon  the  Latian  stream  finds  himself  floating 
upon  crystal  and  buoyant  waters,  through  a  country  in  which 
richness  is  blended  with  grandeur  and  softness  with  sublimity. 
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BOOK  VL 


TJE  spoke:  eacli  sailor  bending  to  his  oar, 

-*"*•    Swift  glides  the  fleet  to  CumaB's  ancient  shore; 

Their  prows  the  pilots  to  the  bine  waves  turn, 

And  heave  forth  anchors  from  the  lofty  stem. 

Eager  the  first  on  Italy  to  land,  5 

Forth  springs  with  hope  elate  a  yonthful  band; 

These  firom  rough  flints,  which  germs  of  flame  conceal, 

Strike  forth  their  fiery  seeds  with  clashing  steel ; 

Those  to  the  copse,  to  feed  the  blaze,  repair. 

The  wild  beast  rousing  in  his  sylvan  lair;  10 

Whilst  some,  returning  to  their  comrades,  show 

Where  silvery  streams  from  bubbling  fountains  flow. 

Meanwhile  iBneas  seeks,  renown'd  of  fame. 

The  temple  awful  with  the  sibyl's  name: 

Dark  is  the  cave,  and  no  intruding  light  15 

Dispels  the  gloom,  or  aids  the  curious  sight. 

The  Delian  god  himself  her  soul  inspires, 

Fills  all  her  breast,  and  breathes  prophetic  fires. 

Through  Trivia's  grove  advance  the  Trojan  band. 

And  'neath  thy  gilded  roof,  chaste  goddess,  stand.      20 

When  Dsadalus  his  self-form'd  pinions  spread 
Through  air  pellucid,  ^d  his  country  fled, 

o2 
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Then  towards  the  north  his  nnaccustom'd  way 

Held  to  the  coast  where  Chalcis'  city  lay^ 

On  feather'd  steerage  borne  above  the  wave,  25 

Here  first  he  tonch'd  the  solid  earth,  and  gave 

His  plumes  to  Fhoebns,  and  this  wondrons  fieaie 

HeVd,  through  eternal  ages  to  remain. 

Carv'd  on  the  doors,  Androgens'  death  is  told. 

Sad  tale  of  woe,  that  wasted  Greece  of  old;  30 

Ah,  wretched  sires,  by  fate  foredoomed  to  give 

Seven  yearly  victims,  that  your  sons  may  live! 

Here  stands  the  urn  where  reverent  age  presides, 

And  fathers  tremble  as  the  lot  decides; 

There  Crete's  fair  isle  across  the  watery  plain  35 

Tells  her  dark  story,  and  o'ertops  the  main; 

Here  shameless  lust  its  foulest  aspect  shows. 

And  there  to  life  the  two-form'd  monster  rose. 

In  mazes  dark  the  far-fam'd  labyrinth  ran. 

It  ended  nowhere,  nowhere  it  began;  40 

But  BsBdalus,  as  Ariadne  pines. 

With  subtle  clue  explains  the  waving  lines. 

And  there,  0  Icarus,  as  the  workman  wrought. 

He  traced  thy  fall  embodied  in  his  thought; 

And  twice  the  artisf  s  hands  the  graver  hold,  45 

But  twice  the  father's  tears  obscure  the  gold. 

Still  gaz'd  the  Trojans,  and  recall'd  each  name. 

When  back  Achates  with  the  priestess  came, 

Deiphobe  of  Glaucus'  princely  line, 

By  Dian  lov'd  and  Phoebus  the  divine;  50 

**  No  empty  gaze,"  she  cried,  "  the  time  demands, 

"  But  reverent  worship  at  the  hero's  hands. 
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'  Seven  sheep,  seven  bullocks  yet  unbroken  take, 
The  god  propitiate^  and  your  offerings  make." 
Wrapt  in  the  rites  attendant  priests  remain,  55 

The  priestess  calls  the  Trojans  to  the  fane. 
One  hundred  channels  to  the  cavern  guide, 
Wind  through  the  rock,  and  pierce  the  mountain's  side ; 
And  from  the  hundred  mouths  to  these  that  lead 
A  hundred  mystic  prophecies  proceed.  60 

The  Phrygian  warriors  on  the  threshold  wait 
In  trembling  wonder,  and  demand  their  fate. 
The  god,  the  god!"  the  priestess  breathless  cries, 
The  god,  the  god!"  the  vocal  cave  replies. 
Her  hair  streamed  wildly,  and  a  hectic  red  65 

With  fitful  flush  o'er  changing  features  spread; 
Her  form  dilates  to  more  than  earthly  size, 
Her  tones  to  more  than  earthly  loudness  rise; 
And  frenzy  fiercely  heaves  her  laboring  breast 
With  the  near  advent  of  the  god  possessed.  70 

"  Delay'st  thou  now,  great  Dardan  chief,  to  pray, 
"  Thy  suit  to  press,  thy  vows  obedient  pay  ? 
"  Then  not  for  thee  shall  future  fates  be  told, 
"  Through  these  dread  jaws  in  voice  of  thunder  rolFd." 
She  spake :  cold  fear  through  all  the  Trojans  ran,       75 
Bold  though  they  were,  and  thus  their  prince  began: 
0  thou,  bright  god,  who  never  tum'st  away, 
When  Trojans  kneeling  at  thine  altar  pray. 
With  thee  we've  passed  through  seas  unknown,  and  stand 
In  grateful  worship  on  Italia's  strand ;  80 

"  Though  Ilium's  fates  have  chequer'd  every  scene, 
So  far,  bland  power,  hast  thou  propitious  been. 
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*'  Ye  sterner  gods,  who  adverse  onoe  look'd  down 
"  With  angry  eyes  on  Ilium's  vast  renown, 
"  Vouchsafe  ye  now  relenting  to  embrace  85 

"  The  shattered  remnants  of  the  Dardan  race. 
"  Thou,  holiest  priestess,  who  with  sacred  skill 
"  Reveal'st  to  man  great  Jove's  eternal  will, 
"  0  grant  our  gods,  no  longer  forc'd  to  roam, 
"  To  found  in  Italy  their  western  home.  90 

"  I  ask  not  what  reluctant  fates  deny, 
*'  The  fates  themselves  proclaim  our  empire  nigh. 
"  Here  to  chaste  Dian,  on  the  Latism  plain, 
**  These  grateful  hands  shall  raise  a  marble  fane, 
"  With  hers  Apollo's  sacred  name  unite,  95 

"  Glad  feasts  proclaim,  the  golden  god  invite. 
"  To  thee,  dread  virgin,  shall  a  shrine  be  rear'd, 
"  And  stand  throughout  eternal  ages  fear'd, 
"  Where  noblest  names  shall  guard  the  holy  place, 
"  Which  holds  the  fortunes  of  the  Bardan  race.        100 
"  Write  not  thy  lines  that  winds,  in  idle  play. 
May  bear  the  record  on  the  leaves  away. 
But  with  thy  voice  reveal  in  accents  clear 
"  The  heavenly  counsels  to  thy  servant's  ear." 

When  first,  not  yet  submissive  to  control,  105 

The  sibyl  feels  his  jwwer  invade  her  soul. 
With  heaving  chest  she  pants  beneath  the  load. 
Foams  in  the  cave,  and  struggles  with  the  god ; 
Whilst  he  her  force  with  mightier  force  oppress'd. 
Constrains  her  fury,  and  usurps  her  breast.  110 

Then,  as  the  Trojan  prince  expectant  waits. 
Wide  open  fly,  untouch'd,  the  hundred  gates. 
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And  on  the  air,  in  wild  and  varying  notes, 
The  mystic  answer  of  the  priestess  floats : 

0  thou,  escap'd  the  dangers  of  the  main,  115 

For  thee  by  land  severer  cares  remain; 

Dardans  shall  stand  npon  Lavininm's  shore, 
"  And  yet,  their  wish  obtained,  success  deplore. 

Wars,  horrid  wars,  my  trembling  vision  meet, 

Blood-stain'd  the  Tyber  rolls  beneath  my  feet ;        120 
**  I  see  the  Simois  with  purple  dy'd. 

The  GrsBcian  camp,  and  Xanthus'  crimson  tide ; 

With  martial  fury  dreadful  on  the  plain. 

Sprung  from  a  nymph,  AchiUes  lives  again. 

Satumia,  erst  the  enemy  of  Troy,  125 

Clings  to  your  race,  impatient  to  destroy. 

How  shall  thy  way  from  state  to  state  be  made, 
"  A  wanderer  begging  for  a  stranger's  aid  I 
"  A  foreign  bride  again  a  fleet  receives, 
"  Again  a  wife  the  web  of  discord  weaves.  130 

'*  But  yield  not  thou :  if  fortune's  ills  descend,' 
"  More  boldly  struggle  till  those  evils  end. 
"  When  hope  shall  sink,  far  distant  aid  appear, 
''  A  Grsecian  people  shall  assistance  bear." 
Dark  were  the  words  which  CumsB's  sibyl  pour'd,     185 
The  voice  re-echo'd,  and  the  caverns  roar'd; 
As,  wrought  to  frenzy,  on  her  heaving  breast 
The  agony  of  inspiration  pressed. 
The  flt  has  passed,  and  through  the  swollen  vein 
With  even  stroke  the  Ufe-pulse  beats  again.  140 

To  whom  the  chief:  "  The  soul  forewarned  can  bear 
^'  Those  ills  of  fortune  which  the  cowards  fear* 
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"  Hence  tends  the  path,  so  ancient  legends  tell, 

"  Through  these  dark  waters  to  the  shores  of  heU. 

"  There  would  I  seek  my  father's  shade,  who  shared     145 

''  With  me  each  labour,  and  each  danger  dared. 

**  Old  though  he  was,  he  shrank  not  from  the  task, 

"  Nor  sought  the  rest  which  age  and  weakness  ask.  [flew, 

"  Through  flames,  through  streets  where  clouds  of  arrows 

"  Where  hosts  are  shouting,  and  where  foes  pursue,  150 

''  These  shoulders  bore  him,  and  he  bade  me  here 

"  To  thee,  dread  priestess,  raise  the  suppliant's  prayer. 

*'  Heirs  awful  queen  confirms  thy  right  to  show 

"  From  hence  the  pathway  to  her  realms  below. 

*'  The  Thracian  Orpheus,  to  recall  his  bride  155 

"  From  gloomy  Orcus,  on  his  harp  relied : 

**  Pollux,  indulgent  to  his  brother's  fate, 

'*  Alternate  dies,  nor  dreads  the  Stygian  gate. 

"  Shall  I,  who  trace  from  Jove  direct  descent, 

"  Not  go  where  Theseus  and  Alcides  went?"  160 

As  thus  he  grasp'd  the  altar's  side  and  pray'd. 
Her  dark  response  the  Cuman  sibyl  made  : 
"  Sprung  from  the  blood  of  gods,  Anchises'  son, 
"  To  heU  the  downward  path  is  swiftly  nm ; 
**  Throughout  all  times,  in  darkness  and  by  day,      165 
"  The  jaws  of  Dis  stand  gaping  for  their  prey. 
"  But  when  the  mortal  back  his  way  would  win, 
"  Steep  is  the  pathway,  and  his  toils  begin. 
'*  Few,  and  those  few  from  race  immortal  sprung, 
"  By  gods  acknowledg'd,  and  by  poets  sung,  170 

"  Whose  nobler  virtues  Jove's  regard  obtain'd, 
<'  Have  e'er  stern  Pluto  to  their  purpose  gain'd. 
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"  Thick  woods  perplex  the  mtervening  gromid, 

"  And  daxk  Cocytus  winds  his  waters  round. 

"  But  wouldst  thou  twice  on  hell's  dull  river  float,  175 

"  A  living  passenger  in  Charon's  boat, 

"  Learn  from  the  sibyl,  for  the  lore  may  guide 

"  That  fails  to  turn  the  fix*d  resolve  aside. 

"Where  a  deep  grove  the  rising  trunk  conceals, 

"  Its  glittering  leaf  a  golden  twig  reveals :  180 

"  None  pass  below,  so  Proserpine  commands, 

"  Save  the  bright  leaflet  sparkle  in  their  hands. 

"  If  from  the  tree  the  spangled  bough  be  torn, 

"  Kich  with  like  gold  another  branch  is  borne. 

"  Survey  with  care  the  tangled  copse  around,  185 

"  And  reverent  pluck  it  when  the  prize  is  found : 

'*  If  fate  for  thee  the  golden  leaves  design, 

"  The  sprig  will  sever,  and  the  charm  be  thine ; 

"  If  not,  all  efforts  will  in  vain  be  tried, 

"  The  bough  will  e'en  thy  falchion's  edge  deride.      190 

"  But  know,  a  comrade,  while  you  linger,  lies 

"  A  corpse  imburied,  and  pollutes  the  skies. 

**  Him  rescue,  cast  upon  the  sounding  shore, 

"  And  to  his  rest  with  funeral  pomp  restore. 

*'  Black  sheep  in  sacrifice  to  Pluto  lead,  195 

**  Whose  rites  completed,  on  thy  way  proceed ; 

**  The  Stygian  shades  with  gods  propitious  greet, 

*'  And  tread  the  reahns  untrod  by  living  feet.'* 

She  ceafi'd:  what  else  was  passing  in  her  mind 

The  Cuman  sibyl  in  her  breast  confin'd.  200 

JBneas  tum'd :  his  anxious  look  declares 
His  soul  now  lab'ring  with  unwonted  cares. 
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Musing  he  wander'd  by  the  silent  flood. 

And  with  Achates  on  its  margin  stood: 

There  lay  Misenns:  fate  too  sad  for  one  205 

For  skill  renowned,  of  MolnB  the  son. 

How  martial  ardour  through  the  army  flew. 

When  its  load  blast  his  brazen  tramx)et  blew! 

With  godlike  Hector  he  the  battle  bray'd. 

Sounded  the  charge,  the  shining  fiEJchion  waVd;       210 

But  when  that  prince's  warlike  course  was  ran. 

Followed  the  fortunes  of  Anchises*  son ; 

Of  fallen  Troy  no  bolder  heart  remained. 

And  his  a  less  illustrious  chief  disdain'd. 

It  chanc'd  e'en  now  along  the  winding  coast  215 

The  sea  gods  heard  his  challenge  and  his  boast. 

And  Triton  envious  of  his  trumpet's  sound. 

If  envy  in  the  breast  of  gods  be  found, 

Lash'd  the  dark  rock,  and  rose  with  angry  wave; 

Nor  might  the  minstrel's  art  the  minstrel  save.         220 

All  wept  around  him  by  the  treacherous  flood, 

But  chief  in  sorrow  great  Maeaa  stood. 

In  reyerent  spirit  and  with  pious  care 

His  comrades  to  the  forest  depths  lespsdr; 

The  axe  descends,  sharp  rings  the  iron  wedge,  225 

Totters  the  ash  upon  the  mountain  ledge. 

The  ilex  bows,  the  frequent  strokes  resound, 

The  pine  tree  toppling  thunders  to  the  ground. 

Like  arms  Mneaa  with  his  comrades  bears. 
The  most  he  labours,  yet  the  rest  he  cheers.  230 

When  through  the  woodland,  as  his  yision  strays. 
He  muses  thus,  and  musing  thus  he  prays : 
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"  0,  if  that  branch,  whose  golden  leaflets  glow, 
"  In  this  yast  forest  would  its  spangles  show  I 
True  have  the  sibyl's  words  prophetic  stood,  235 

Misenus  lies  beside  the  sounding  flood." 
E'en  as  he  spoke,  along  the  liquid  sky 
Two  doves,  soft  emblems  of  his  mother,  fly. 
Descending  swiftly  to  the  chief  draw  near, 
Drop  on  the  turf,  and  stand  devoid  of  fear.  240 

And  as  with  joy  he  hails  the  Paphian  bird. 
In  cheerfol  tones  is  his  petition  heard: 
'*  Your  downy  pinions,  sacred  doves,  display, 
"  And  be  the  winged  heralds  of  the  way, 
**  Till  on  the  wish'd-for  spot  your  suppliant  stand,   245 
"  Where  the  rich  branch  waves  o'er  the  fertile  land. 
"  And  now  that  doubtful  fates  our  fortunes  hide, 
"  Be  thou,  Idalian  queen,  thy  Dardan's  guide." 
He  8xx)ke,  then  paus'd,  as  careful  still  to  read 
The  signs,  and  where  the  sacred  doves  would  lead.  250 
Feeding,  they  onward  move  with  easy  flight, 
Just  skim  the  ground,  nor  leave  the  chieftain's  sight, 
Till,  at  the  spot  whence  deadly  vapours  rise 
From  the  dark  lake,  the  birds  ascend  the  skies. 
And  perch  among  the  wish'd-for  branches,  where      255 
The  leaves  of  verdant  gold  their  spangles  rear. 
As,  when  supported  by  a  foreign  root, 
The  mistletoe  puts  forth  its  saflron  shoot. 
Bound  the  rough  trank  its  yellow  tendrils  twine, 
Cheer  the  deep  grove,  and  through  the  winter  shine ;    260 
So  the  gold. leaflet  flutters  in  the  wind. 
Bound  the  dark  8ur£ax3e  of  the  ilex  twin'd. 
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The  bough  is  pluck'd;  and  yet  there  seem*d  delay, 
E'en  while  he  tore  the  golden  branch  away. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dardans  on  the  sea-shore  paid        265 
Due  rites  of  sorrow  to  Misenus'  shade. 
A  lofty  pyre  is  rais'd  with  pious  hands. 
Of  cloven  pine-trees,  and  of  unctuous  brands ; 
Dark  leaves  are  woven  in  its  rising  sides, 
The  cypress  bough  the  funeral  structure  hides;         270 
And,  high  above,  resplendent  in  the  sun, 
Tlfe  warrior's  armour  shows  the  labour  done. 
Some  from  bright  vessels  bring  the  bubbKng  wave. 
And  the  cold  corpse  with  warm  ablutions  lave, 
Anoint  the  limbs,  though  vain  the  service  prove,      275 
And  pay  meet  honours  to  the  form  they  love. 
Loud  o'er  the  corpse  the  funeral  wail  is  made. 
As  on  the  couch  the  rigid  limbs  are  laid; 
Embroidered  vests  some  cast  with  pious  hand. 
And  purple  coverings  that  the  dead  demand;  280 

Others,  sad  task!  uplift  the  cumbrous  bier 
With  decent  reverence,  and  the  funeral  rear; 
Whilst  these,  so  custom  bids,  the  torches  guide. 
And,  as  they  place  them,  turn  their  heads  aside, 
A  spicy  cloud  the  burning  unguents  raise,  285 

And  cups  of  oil  increase  the  perfum'd  blaze. 
Then,  when  the  rising  flames  no  longer  play. 
The  pyre  has  sunk,  the  smoke-wrQath  died  away. 
Full  bowls  of  wine  attendant  comrades  pour. 
The  sad  remains  and  hissing  embers  o'er,  290 

Till  Chorinffius,  as  the  rite  directs. 
The  crumbling  bones  in  brazen  urn  collects; 
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Then  holy  dew,  while  all  niimov'd  remain. 
From  olive  branch,  removes  the  funeral  stain. 
As  words  of  last  farewell  the  crowd  release,  295 

And  bid  each  warlike  chief  depart  in  peace. 
A  spacious  tomb  the  good  ^neas  rears 
Beneath  the  hill  which  still  the  title  bears 
Misenum,  from  the  Trojan  warrior's  name. 
And  through  eternal  years  shall  bear  the  same;        800 
In  carv'd  device  the  sculptured  marble  bore 
The  chiefs  insignia,  trumpet,  spear,  and  oar. 
This  done,  and  every  decent  honour  paid. 
The  sibyl's  precepts  straight  the  chief  obey'd. 
A  cave  there  was,  with  yawning  mouth  profound,     305 
Dark  waves  and  woods  had  fenc'd  the  rock  around; 
From  that  dread  lake  such  foul  effluvia  spring, 

■ 

Droops  in  the  poison'd  air  the  failing  wing; 

And  hence  the  Greeks  the  pool  Avernus  call, 

Since  here  the  birds  by  shaft  unwounded  fall.  310 

The  priestess  first,  where  stand  four  brindled  kine, 

On  their  dark  foreheads  pours  the  frothing  wine; 

With  hairs  primitial  feeds  the  sacred  flame. 

And  suppliant  calls  on  Hecate's  awful  name; 

The  victims  fall,  their  knives  attendants  bring,  315 

Pierce  the  large  veins,  and  catch  the  purple  spring. 

A  sable  lamb  completes  the  solemn  rite 

To  ancient  Earth,  and  Earth's  great  sister.  Night ; 

And,  slain  with  this,  a  barren  heifer  fell, 

The  chieftain's  offering  to  the  queen  of  hell.  320 

Slaughter'd  when  evening's  darker  shades  return. 

Whole  holocausts  of  bulls  to  Pluto  burn ; 
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The  prmce  £at  entrails  flings  upon  the  fire. 

Fours  the  rich  oil,  nor  lets  the  flames  expire. 

Lo!  when  the  rising  sun  at  purple  dawn  325 

Gives  to  the  world  the  signal  of  the  mom,        [quakes. 

Earth  heaves  with  monstrous  throes,  and  hellowing 

The  forest  trembles,  and  the  mountain  shakes. 

Dogs  howl  around,  and  with  unearthly  bark 

The  near  approach  of  awful  Hecate  mark.  330 

"  Far,  far,"  the  priestess  cries,  "  ye  crowd  profane ! 

"  Without  the  grove,  in  reverent  fear,  remain. 

"  Do  thou,  0  prince,  enact  the  hero's  part, 

"  Strong  be  thy  couMge,  and  unmov'd  thy  heart." 

No  more  she  said,  her  soul  to  frenzy  wrought,  335 

But  the  wide  opening  of  the  cavern  sought ; 

And  he,  with  bold,  and  not  unequal  stride. 

Followed  the  footsteps  of  his  awful  guide. 

Te  gods,  whose  empire  voiceless  ghosts  obey, 

Where  ni^t's  deep  darkness  overshades  the  day,      340 

Dread  powers,  forgive,  if  mortal  verse  drag  forth 

Heirs  awful  secrets  to  the  gaze  of  eartL 

Through  realms  more  dreadful  by  the  stillness  made 
They  pass  unchallenged,  and  obscured  in  shade; 
As  when,  beneath  the  crescent's  fitful  light,  345 

The  traveller  journeys,  half  involved  in  night. 
When  fleecy  vapours  flit  across  the  skies, 
And  all  in  misty  indistinctness  lies. 

Before  the  courts  conducting  to  the  dead 
Grief  moans.  Care  pines  on  her  uneasy  bed.  350 

Here  pale  Disease,  and  sad  Old  Age  appear. 
Misguiding  Greed,  and  squalid  Want,  and  Fear, 
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And  Toil,  and  Death,  and  Death's  twin  brother.  Sleep, 

And  evil  lusts  that  foul  dominion  keep 

Within  the  mind;  and  waves  across  the  porch  355 

War's  bloody  sword  and  desolating  torch; 

Strife  twines  her  hissing  locks  with  gory  threads. 

And  scream  the  Furies  on  their  iron  beds. 

High  above  all  uproars  its  fruitless  head 

An  elm,  and  wide  its  aged  arms  are  spread,  360 

Beneath  whose  rustling  leaves  that  call  to  sleep, 

Their  misty  home  fantastic  visions  keep. 

In  hideous  concourse  at  the  iron  gate 

Huge  Centaurs  foam,  distorted  Scyllas  wait, 

Their  wonder  Briareus'  hundred  arms  engage,  365 

Hisses  the  Hydra,  dreadful  in  its  rage; 

The  fierce  ChimsBra  vomited  its  flame. 

Misshapen  Harpies  with  the  Gorgons  came : 

And  Geryon  last,  a  triple-bodied  shade. 

With  spectral  horrors  hell  more  hideous  made.*  370 

Scar'd  by  the  advent  of  the  ghastly  crew 

iBneas  now  his  glittering  falchion  drew. 

And  on  had  rush'd  to  strike  with  idle  steel 

Hosts  that  no  force  of  earthly  weapon  feel. 

But  that  the  truth  his  gifted  comrade  shows,  375 

How  hollow  forms  mere  shadowy  souls  enclose. 

Hence  leads  the  path  to  where  sad  Acheron  pours 
His  yellow  waves  on  Pluto's  gloomy  shores; 
The  eddies  foam,  the  troubled  waters  boil, 
And  into  loud  Cocytus  belch  the  soil.  380 

Here  Charon  stands,  whose  oars  across  the  tide 
In  dusky  boat  the  wandering  spirits  guide : 
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A  grisly  beard  swept  his  yast  chest,  and  flame 

In  frequent  flashes  from  his  eyeballs  came. 

A  squalid  robe,  across  his  shoulders  flung,  385 

Down  his  lean  side  in  tatter'd  fragments  hung; 

As  shifts  the  wind,  his  hand  directs  the  sail, 

And  plies  the  broad  oar  when  the  breezes  fail; 

Old  he  might  be,  but  age  with  gods  is  seen 

Unchecked  in  vigour,  and  of  vernal  green.  390 

Unnumber'd  shades  upon  the  margin  stand. 

And  feebly  cry,  and  point  the  spectral  hand: 

Mothers  and  husbands,  disembodied  shades 

Of  mighty  heroes,  boys,  unwedded  maids. 

And  youths  whom  fates  inexorable  place  395 

On  funeral  pyres  before  their  parents'  face : 

Countless  as  leaves  that  strew  our  woodland  walk, 

When  Autumn's  cold  has  pinch'd  the  slender  stalk ; 

Countless  as  flocks  that  circle  on  the  wing. 

When  storms  the  signal  for  departure  bring   *  400 

Whom  instinct  guides  across  the  distant  deep, 

To  where  the  birds  continuous  summer  keep. 

By  the  dull  stream  the  shivering  spirits  stood,' 

Each  anxious  flrst  to  cross  the  Stygian  flood; 

Now  these,  now  those,  the  surly  god  receives,  406 

Bejects  the  rest,  and  on  the  margin  leaves. 

Much  moVd  the  chief  began :  "  Dread  virgin,  say, 

"  Why  downcast  flit  that  spectral  throng  away ; 

"  While  the  dark  boat  receives  yon  shadowy  rank 

"  With  happier  fortune  that  approach  the  bank  ?"     410 

To  whom  his  guide  in  wisdom's  secrets  old: 

"  Son  of  Anchises,  sprung  from  gods,  behold 
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"  The  stream  of  hell,  by  whose  dark  waves  to  swear, 
"  And  break  the  oath,  not  gods  themselves  might  dare. 
"  That  wandering  crowd,  whom  there  your  eyes  descry, 
"  Are  they  who  outcast  and  unburied  lie ;  416 

**  Whilst  those  whom  Charon  bears  across  the  wave, 

From  pious  hands  obtained  a  decent  grave; 

For  none  these  sad  and  gloomy  banks  may  leave, 
"  Till  the  dark  tomb  their  mortal  dust  receive.  420 

"  A  hxmdred  years  they  flit  along  the  shore, 
*'  Ere  Charon  yields,  and  bears  their  spirits  o'er." 
With  pity  mov'd,  the  good  ^neas  stood 
In  mute  amazement  by  the  winding  flood. 
Whelm'd  'neath  the  waves  his  Lycian  friends  invite      425 
Their  chief's  regard,  and  ask  the  funeral  rite, 
With  Palinurus,  who,  oppress'd  with  sleep. 
Fell  &om  the  stem,  and  struggled  with  the  deep. 
"  Say,  Palinurus,  say,"  jSEneas  cried, 
"  Which  'god  it  was  that  plunged  thee  in  the  tide.   430 
"  Phoebus,  who  erst  would  true  responses  pour, 
"  Promised  thee  life  upon  Ausonia's  shore." 
Then  he :  "  No  felse  reply  the  Dalian  gave ; 
"  No  god  o'erwhelm'd  me  in  the  foaming  wave; 
''  By  chance  I  fell,  and  bore  into  the  tide  435 

Firm  clasp'd  the  rudder  it  was  mine  to  guide: 

And  by  that  salt  and  adverse  sea  I  swear 

Thy  safety  only  then  engag'd  my  care; 
"  Care  lest  the  ship,  its  helm  and  pilot  lost. 

Should  yield  on  those  white  foaming  waters  tost.   440 

Three  days  I  sought  with  straining  eye  to  reach 
"  The  distant  outline  of  Ausonia's  beach, 
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"  Three  nights  the  wave  my  drifiiiig  body  bare, 
"  Then  cast  me  dripping  on  the  Yelian  shore. 
I  grasped  a  rock,  but  heavy  from  the  spray  445 

Mid  rude  and  greedy  tribes  defenceless  lay. 
Who  from  the  body  of  the  stranger  slain 
"  Thought  that  the  plnnderers  would  some  booly  gain. 
"  To  winds,  to  waves  exposed,  to  thee  I  pray, 
"  By  the  sweet  breath,  and  by  the  light  of  day,       450 
"  By  young  liilus,  by  Anohises  hear, 
"  And  timely  succour  to  the  unburied  bear. 
"  0,  for  thou  canst,  or  seek  the.  Yelian  strand, 
"  And  on  my  body  cast  the  funeral  sand; 
"  Or  grasp  this  hand,  and  guarded  by  the  charm      455 
"  Which  hell  can  visit  unassailed  by  harm, 
''  Conduct  to  where,  this  loathsome  river  passed, 
"  In  happier  scenes  the  good  rex)06e  at  last" 

So  the  complaint  of  Palinurus  ran. 
When  in  reply  the  sibyl  thus  began :  460 

"  Say,  wouldst  thou  dare  against  the  stem  command 
**  Of  hell's  grim  gods  to  tread  th'  Elysian  strand  ? 
'*  Hope  not  to  bend  those  gods  by  mortal  prayer, 
"  But  with  the  sibyl's  words  console  thy  care. 
'*  The  neighbouring  tribes  the  wrath  of  heaven  shall 
'^  And  all  due  honours  to  thy  memory  show;  [know,  465 
''  Altars  shall  smoke  with  mcense  to  thy  praise, 
"  And  solemn  festivals  thy  glory  raise ; 
'<  While  Palinurus,  with  unchanging  name, 
''  Throughout  aU  ages  shall  the  dead  proclaim."        470 
She  ceas'd :  the  promise  that  the  land  should  bear 
His  name  through  future  times  consol'd  his  care. 
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Soon  asy  adTancmg  through  tiie  sikiit  trees. 
The  Trqjan  chief  the  soriy  boatman  seea^ 
Chiding  he  criesy  ''Who  here  in  arms  appear!  475 

Who  iron  war  through  shadowy  r^ons  hear! 
Here  sable  night  outspreads  her  gloomy  wings. 
And  drow^  sleep,  her  dull  companion,  brings. 
That  Charon's  boat  with  earthly  freight  should  swim, 
"  Great  Dis  forbids:  and  who  contends  with  him?   480 
Mnch  I  repent  me,  that,  begoil'd  of  yore, 
I  ferried  great  Alddes  from  the  shore: 
Theseus,  Pirithons,  unwelcome  came^ 
Thongh  sprung  from  gods,  and  of  nnconqner'd  £Bane. 
With  impious  hand  Alcides  dragg'd  away  485 

The  gnard  of  hell,  at  Plato's  feet  that  lay : 
"  Whilst  these  again,  with  greater  daring,  tried 
**  From  the  dread  king  to  tear  his  trembling  bride." 
"  Be  cahn,"  th'Amphrysian  prophetess  replies. 
No  plots  are  onrs,  no  arms  terrific  rise.  490 

For  ns  hell's  guardian  through  eternal  years 
May  bark  alarm  to  bloodless  shadows'  ears : 
For  us  securo  chaste  Proserpine  may  sleep. 
And,  uninvaded,  Pluto's  threshold  keep. 
"  Trojan  .tineas,  whose  unblemish'd  fame  485 

**  Giyes  worth  to  yalour,  and  enshrines  his  name, 
"  To  these  dark  realms  of  Erobus  has  made 
"  This  deep  descent,  to  greet  his  father's  shade. 
"  If  filial  love  and  pious  duiy  fiail, 
**  Nor  may  with  thee,  unoourteous  god,  prevail;        500 
"  Behold  this  branch,  to  which  thy  soul  must  yield : " 
She  nds'd  her  robe,  and  shoVd  the  gold  conceal'd. 
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Lnll'd  by  the  charm,  his  passioii  sank  to  rest. 
No  more  with  fdry  heaVd  stem  Charon's  breast; 
Long  had  he  wish'd  to  see  that  branch,  and  now     505 
He  gaz'd  with  wonder  on  the  sacred  bough. 
The  oars  reyers'd  with  rapid  motion  torn 
Back  to  the  edge  his  yessel's  dnsky  stem; 
Then  straight  the  god  ejects  the  shadowy  throng, 
Bang'd  the  dark  hatches'  gloomy  seats  along,  510 

The  benches  clears,  and,  ere  the  bank  he  leaves. 
The  great  iEIneas  in  the  boat  receives. 
Slow  on  its  way  the  fragile  vessel  goes. 
Through  openiog  chinks  the  oozy  water  flows. 
The  timbers  groan,  till  on  the  further  strand,  515 

'Mid  the  green  weeds,  the  chief  and  sibyl  stand. 
His  triple  jaws  extended,  Cerberus  lay, 
Bous'd  the  still  realms,  and  held  the  shades  at  bay. 
Soon  as  the  dog  advancing  forms  descries. 
On  his  rough  neck  the  hissing  serpents  rise ;  520 

The  Cuman  priestess,  with  redoubled  haste. 
Casts  at  his  feet  the  medicated  paste; 
The  shi^gy  guard  the  fragrant  odour  pleas'd. 
Three  gaping  jaws  the  proferr'd  morsel  seized; 
His  reeling  limbs  the  potent  drugs  enslave,  525 

He  fEkUs,  and,  feJling,  fiUs  the  spacious  cave. 
The  guard  asleep,  Moesa  pass'd  the  gate. 
And  held  his  way  through  Pluto's  awftd  state. 
Bold  was  his  heart,  which  vieVd  without  concern 
"  That  bourne  from  whence  no  travellers  return."     530 

Soon  as  their  steps  the  gate  of  ghosts  draw  near. 
Low  wailing  cries  are  murmur'd  on  the  ear. 
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Of  babes,  that  smird  npon  their  mother's  breast, 

But,  pining,  wasted  as  her  lips  caress'd. 

Next,  they  who  guiltless  life's  sweet  pleasures  left,  535 

By  unjust  sentence  of  that  life  bereft. 

Minos,  impartial,  o'er  the  urn  presides, 

Beviews  their  sentence,  and  their  £iite  decides; 

And,  as  the  lot  each  shadowy  name  selects, 

The  trembling  spirit  to  its  seat  directs.  540 

Here,  round  the  judge,  a  gloomy  concourse  stand. 

Bash  victims  of  their  own  impatient  hand; 

Dull  lowered  to  them  the  cheerful  light  of  day. 

And  life  was  thrown  in  sullen  hour  away. 

How  long  they  now  or  in  that  b'ght  to  bear  545 

Grim  pinching  want,  or  hardest  labour  share! 

But  fate  forbids,  and  Styx,  whose  hateful  tide 

Nine  times  circumfluent  turns  bright  hope  aside. 

Not  far  from  hence,  upon  a  mournful  plain. 

Souls  of  the  sad,  such  name  they  bear,  remain ;        550 

In  life,  neglected  love  had  bruis'd  the  heart. 

And  now  they  roam  through  myrtle  groves  apart 

Here  Phaedra  o'er  her  murder'd  stepson  griey'd. 

With  Procris  slain  by  Cephalus  deceiv'd; 

Here  Eriphyle  to  the  view  displayed  555 

The  wounds  Alcmseon  in  his  anger  made; 

Laodamia,  in  the  cold  embrace 

Of  her  loVd  lord  expiring,  sought  the  place ; 

Her  strong  affection  fond  Evadne  show'd; 

And  still  Pasiphae  with  passion  low'd;  560 

While  Csenis  to  her  former  shape  returns. 

And  with  a  hero's  fire  no  longer  bums. 
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Here,  too^  still  smarting  from  the  woimd  of  loye. 
Does  Dido  wander  through  the  spadons  groTo; 
Her  form  half  hid,  as  when  the  traTeller  sees  565 

The  rising  crescent  through  o'ershading  trees, 
^neas  knows,  and  calls  the  monmfal  queen, 
Loye  in  his  tones,  and  sorrow  in  his  mien: 
True  were  the  tidings  then,  by  rumour  spread. 
That  thou,  0  too  confiding  queen,  wert  dead.         570 
And  I  that  death  have  caused:  but  here  I  swear. 
By  the  bright  stars  that  hang  in  liquid  air. 
By  the  just  gods,  in  heavenly  courts  that  reign, 
"  And  by  these  realms,  if  fedth  in  hell  remain. 
Not  without  grief  I  left  the  Libyan  strand,  575 

When  Joye  compeird  me  by  his  stem  command; 
"  As  now  his  will  impels  my  feet  to  go 
*'  Through  Night's  dark  kingdoms,  and  the  realms  of  woe ; 
"  Nor  could  I  think,  when  I  Italia  sought. 
Such  grief  to  thee  those  parting  hours  had  brought.  580 
Stay,  queen,  by  me  still  fondly  loVd,  for  why 
"  Should  Dido's  spirit  from  ^neas  fly? 
Stay,  Dido,  stay! — henceforth  we  meet  no  more. 
In  mortal  shape,  or  on  this  shadowy  shore." 
Twas  thus  her  soul  to  soothe  Mm&Bia  tried,  585 

While  she  with  stem  regard  the  Trojan  eyed. 
Loathing  his  sight,  unmov'd  behold  her  stand, 
like  the  deaf  rock  upon  a  sea-lash'd  strand. 
At  length  she  tum'd,  but  still  with  hostile  thought. 
And  the  deep  shadow  of  the  woodland  sought,  590 

Where  he  who  first  her  virgin  love  had  gain'd 
Sigh'd  with  like  care,  and  equal  love  retain'd. 
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Keen  was  the  grief  that  oq  .^Sneas  piey'd. 
And  sad  his  tears  to  injxir'd  Dido's  shade. 

And  now^  their  way  resum'd,  they  reached  the  plain. 
Where  earth's  great  chie&  in  gloomy  state  remain.    596 
With  Tydens^  at  ParthenopsBiis'  side, 
Adrastus  stood,  as  when  the  siege  they  tried; 
Pale  was  the  Argive's  nohle  shade,  and  told 
The  stent  resistance  of  the  Thehans  bold.  600 

Here  stood  the  Trojans  whom  their  Mends  had  wept. 
And  stUl  the  memory  of  their  yalonr  kept. 
Deep  groans  Mneaa,  as  the  shadowy  throng 
Elits  Toiceless  and  impalpable  along,  « 

Great  Medon,  and  Thersilochos  the  brave,  605 

With  Glancns,  whom  the  old  Antenor  gave. 
And  vainly  hoped  one  arm  might  Hinm  save. 
In  fancy  still  the  car  Idasns  guides. 
And  Polybffites  at  the  shrine  presides. 
And  While  around  the  chief  the  shadows  stand,        610 
Still  gaze  unsatisfied  the  spectral  band. 
But  when  the  leaders  of  the  GrsBcian  host, 
Atrides'  glory  and  MycensB's  boast. 
Beheld  the  Dardan  hero's  waving  plnme 
And  x)olished  armour  flashing  in  the  gloom,  615 

Fear  smote  their  hearts:  part  fled  as  when  before 
They  sought  their  vessels  on  the  Phrygian  shore; 
Part  in  a  feeble  voice  of  wonder  cried, 
Bat  in  their  throats  the  empty  murmur  died. 
Here  stood  De'iphobus,  thy  injured  shade,  620 

A  mangled  corse  by  Menelaus  made, 
Lopp'd  of  each  hand;  whilst  shorn  of  both  its  ears, 
A  hideous  mass  the  shapeless  fsuse  appears 
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Trembling  he  gaz^d^  and  as  he  strove  to  hide 

His  wretched  form^  the  good  MDeas  cried:  625 

"  Say,  brave  Deiphobns,  what  cruel  foe 

"  Mangled  the  fallen  with  a  coward's  blow  ? 

On  that  last  night,  when  Ilium  sank  in  flame. 

To  me  the  tidings  of  thy  valour  came. 

That  thou,  where  lay  of  Greeks  a  slaughter'd  heap, 
''  Hadst,  like  a  warrior,  sought  a  warrior's  sleep.      631 
"  To  thee  a  tomb  on  Bhsetium's  shore  I  made. 

And  thrice  in  accents  loud  invok'd  thy  shade. 

Long  shall  the  place,  heroic  chieftain,  serve 
"  Thy  name  to  publish,  and  thine  arms  preserve.      635 
'*  And  had  thy  body  above  earth  been  found, 
"  These  hands  had  laid  thee  in  thy  country's  ground." 

"  Well  has  thy  love  all  pious  service  paid," 
In  voice  scarce  audible  sighed  forth  the  shade. 
"  'Twas  Troy's  fair  pest,  conjoined  with  adverse  fate,    640 
"  Left  these  dire  monuments  of  GrsBcian  hate. 
"  How  our  last  night  in  revelry  was  spent, 
"  Twere  vain  to  tell,  and  vainer  to  lament ; 
"  How  with  the  sounds  of  mirth  our  dwellings  rang, 
"  When  o'er  our  walls  the  fatal  courser  sprang,        645 

Pregnant  with  arms:  then  Helen  wa^d  the  flame. 

And  Trojan  matrons  in  wild  orgies  came. 

Drowsy  within  the  bridal  walls  I  lay, 
"  Worn  with  the  cares  and  struggles  of  the  day ; 
"  Sweet  was  the  quiet ;  and  my  slumber  deep,  650 

"  As  when  death's  image  is  portray'd  in  sleep. 
"  Corslet  and  sword,  meanwhile,  my  famous  bride 
''  Gonceal'd,  or  hurried  from  the  slumberer's  side, 
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While  Menelaus,  through  the  open  gate 
By  her  admitted,  seal'd  the  doom  of  fate.  655 

*'  So  might,  she  thought,  the  treachery  regain 
"  His  fond  approval,  and  remove  her  stain. 
"  In  rush'd  the  band,  and,  shouting  all  the  time, 
"  The  stern  Ulysses  cheer'd  them  to  the  crime. 
Ye  gods,  like  miseries  to  the  Greeks  repay,  660 

If  pious  lips  may  now  for  vengeance  pray! 
But  say  what  chance  may  living  warrior  bring 
To  these  sad  realms  of  Hades'  awful  king." 
Now  had  Aurora,  since  the  purple  dawn, 
Climb'd  heaven's  high  arch,  by  roseate  coursers  borne. 
When  thus  the  sibyl:  "Night  with  dusky  plume'      666 
"  Descends,  while  we  the  day  in  vain  consume. 
"  Behold  the  spot,  from  whence  on  either  side 
"  Before  our  feet  two  diflferent  paths  divide : 
"  This  to  the  right,  'neath  Pluto's  brazen  gate,  670 

Leads  to  the  happy  in  their  blissful  state; 
By  that  the  steps  to  Tartarus'  depths  descend. 
Where  earth-born  crimes  in  penal  tortures  end." 
Thy  wrath,  dread  priestess,"  sighed  the  shade,  "restrain, 
I  turn  to  tread  those  silent  plains  again.  675 

"  Do  thou,  the  glory  of  our  race,  proceed, 
"  Where  the  just  gods  have  nobler  fame  decreed." 
He  ceas'd,  to  fate  resigned,  and  as  he  ends. 
His  mournful  steps  to  sunless  regions  bends. 

Awe-struck,  ^neas  sees  with  wond'ring  eyes         680 
Huge  walls  in  triple  strength  defiant  rise; 
Bound  which  fierce  Phlegethon,  with  torrent  flame, 
BoU'd  rocks  along,  and  thunder'd  as  it  came. 
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Vast  is  the  gate,  and  mortal  strength  defies, 

Of  solid  adamant  the  pillars  rise;  685 

Of  steel  the  tower  that  frowns  upon  the  plain. 

Which  heayen's  artillery  assanlts  in  vain. 

In  bloody  robe  th' avenging  Fury  kept 

That  gate  by  day,  nor  in  the  darkness  slept. 

Groans  of  the  damn'd  burst  forth  from  'neath  the  ground. 

Where  scorpion  lashes  through  the  gloom  resound ;      691 

Whilst  grating  'mid  the  horrors  of  the  place. 

Loud  clink  the  chains  that  captive  limbs  encase. 

Aghast  the  Dardan  stood,  and  trembling  said, 

"  Why  rise  such  wailings  from  the  tortur'd  dead?"  695 

To  whom  his  guide :  "  No  pious  foot  may  dare, 

"  0  chief  renown'd,  that  gate  of  woe  draw  near; 

"  But  when  stem  Hecate  gave  th'  unwish'd  for  power, 

"  To  guard  the  forest  on  Avemus'  shore, 

"  To  me  each  crime  was  in  succession  shown,  700 

"  And  all  the  punishments  of  hell  made  known ; 

"  How  Cretan  Bhadamanthus  holds  his  seat, 

"  And  hearing  punishes  earth's  foul  deceit. 

"  Whatever  through  life  the  crafty  may  suppress, 

"  In  hell  their  baseness  guilty  souls  confess ;  705 

"  Yain  is  the  hope  that  earth-bom  crimes  would  hide, 

"  When  death  has  drawn  the  flimsy  veil  aside. 

"  Tisiphone  whirls  round  her  vengeful  thong, 

"  With  serpents  girded,  and  affirights  the  throng; 

"  And  as  her  hand  the  hissing  scorpion  shakes,        710 

"  Conscious  of  ill,  each  guilty  spirit  quakes. 

"  Loud  o'er  their  moans  the  Fury's  voice  you  hear 

"  Her  blood-stain'd  sisters  to  the  torture  cheer." 
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Lo!  with  harsh  thunder  as  the  gates  unfold, 
Hoarse  grating;  "  Now  may  mortal  eyes  behold        715 
"  What  monstrous  form  before  the  threshold  lies, 
"  Hell's  hideous  guard/'  the  breathless  sibyl  cries. 
"  There,  where  the  pillars  the  dark  porch  enclose, 
"  Its  fifty  heads  a  fiercer  Hydra  i^ows ; 
"  Thence  twice  as  deep  the  dread  abyss  sinks  down,     720 
"  As  hence  the  path  to  high  Olympus'  crown. 
"  There  groan  within  the  lowest  depths  of  hell 
"  The  giant  brood  from  upper  air  that  fall, 
"  His  fiery  bolts  when  Jove  all  dreadful  hurl'd, 
"  And  to  its  poise  restored  th'  unbalanc'd  world.        725 
"  There  the  twin  brothers  of  gigantic  size, 
"  The  Aloidffi,  met  my  wondering  eyes, 
"  "Who  strove  the  pure  empyrean  to  attain, 
"  And  hurl  the  Father  from  his  ancient  reign. 
"  Salmoneus  there  bewails  in  cruel  guise  730 

"  His  pride,  which  feign'd  the  thunder  of  the  skies: 
In  godlike  splendour  borne  upon  his  car. 
Bright  gleam'd  his  waving  torch  and  blaz'd  afar; 
O'er  arch  of  brass  he  lash'd  the  trampling  steed, 
"  To  match,  vain  thought!  the  lightning's  matchless  speed. 
His  hamess'd  steeds  with  lordly  prancings  trod,     736 
And  wondering  crowds  ador'd  the  royal  god. 
While  Ehs'  cities  with  the  echo  ring, 
Great  Jove  confounds  the  madness  of  the  king; 
''  On  high  the  Sire  his  flaming  symbol  whirl'd,  740 

"  (No  smoky  torch  like  that  Salmoneus  hurl'd,) 
"  Bent  the  thick  cloud,  the  fiery  vengeance  sped, 
"  Scorch'd  up  his  bolt,  and  struck  the  thunderer  dead. 
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"  There  too  I  saw  gigantic  Tityon  lie, 

"  From  Terra  sprang,  who  vainly  sought  to  die ;      745 

*'  0*er  nine  wide  acres  was  his  body  spread^ 

'*  Here  stretch'd  his  feet,  and  languished  there  his  head. 

"  Perch'd  on  his  giant  breast  is  seen  to  dwell, 

"  Whetting  its  crooked  beak,  the  bird  of  hell ; 

"  Throughout  all  time  with  fierce  and  greedy  joy     750 

"  The  vulture  feasts,  nor  does  the  banquet  cloy  ; 

"  Fruitful  of  pains  his  liver  never  dies, 

*^  And  still  the  feast  the  growing  flesh  supplies. 

''  Who  of  the  lawless  LapithsB  shall  tell, 

"  Or  on  Pirithous  and  Ixion  dwell  ?  755 

**  A  rock  above  them  vibrates  in  the  air, 

"  And  hangs,  now  falling,  by  a  single  hair. 

"  Gilded  supports  invite  the  weary  head, 

''  Heap'd  with  rich  viands  is  the  banquet  spread : 

''  Checking  the  hand  the  hungry  wretch  extends,      760 

"  O'er  the  full  board  the  eldest  Fury  bends, 

**  High  above  all  her  fiery  scorpions  rears, 

"  And  thunders  words  of  chiding  in  their  ears. 

"  Brothers  who  brothers  in  their  earthly  state 

"  Defied  with  fierceness,  or  pursued  with  hate;         765 

"  Who  little  reverence  for  their  parents  knew; 

"  Who  round  a  friend  the  web  of  cunning  threw; 

«  Who  what  for  all  the  God  of  all  affords 

**  Or  wastes  on  self,  or  still  more  selfish  hoards ; 

**  Who  by  a  husband's  jealous  hand  had  bled;  770 

"  Who  plundering  hosts  to  unjust  conquest  led ; 

*'  Who  gave  the  pledge  of  faith,  then  broke  the  vow, 

"  All  these  guilt* s  fit  return  are  waiting  now. 
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"  Nor  furfiher  seek  their  punishment  to  know, 
'*  Nor  what  their  miseries  in  the  reahns  below.         775 
"  Some  bound  upon  the  erer-whirling  wheel, 
**  Lash'd  to  the  spokes  eternal  torture  feel ; 
"  Some  panting  heave  the'  rugged  rock  amain, 
'*  The  rugged  rock  rolls  thundering  back  again ; 
"  The  wretched  Theseus  pours  his  ceaseless  moan,    780 
"  And  thousand  ages  still  shall  hear  the  groan; 
'*  While  Phlegyas  there  'mid  fiercest  torments  cries, 
**  No  temple  violate,  no  god  despise. 
*<  That  soul  perverted  justice  stain'd  with  guilt, 
'*  And  blood  of  citizens  un£Bkirly  spilt,  785 

"  Bribes  from  some  tyrant's  loathsome  hand  reoeiVd, 
**  His  country  sold,  her  confidence  deceived; 
^  And  this,  in  violence  to  nature's  law, 
'*  With  lustful  eyes  a  daughter's  beauty  saw ; 
**  AU  these,  to  crimes  of  darkest  dye  inclin'd,  790 

"  Work'd  out  the  base  corruptions  of  their  mind. 
"  But  though  I  own'd  a  hundred  iron  tongues, 
'*  A  hundred  mouths,  and  adamantine  lungs. 
Vain  were  the  effort  to  assign  a  place 
To  every  crime,  and  every  torture  trace."  795 

Thus  ran  the  awful  virgin's  speech,  and  then 
She  urg'd  .Slneas  on  to  speed  again. 
"  Lo!  there  the  iron  walls  of  Pluto  stand, 
"  Forg'd  in  their  furnace  by  the  Cyclops'  hand; 
^  With  gates  that  swing  beneath  the  lofty  arch,       800 
**  Which  fronts  our  footsteps  on  their  onward  march; 
"  This  gate,  so  runs  the  fates'  decree,  receives 
^  The  bough  that  glitters  with  the  golden  leaves." 
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Onward  they  speed,  and  with  apprOTing  &te 

The  leaflet  ghtters  on  the  iron  gate.  806 

This  done,  their  offering  to  the  goddess  made. 
They  reach  the  groves  that  wave  with  blissful  shade; 
Where  happy  souls,  released  from  earthly  care, 
To  verdant  lawns,  and  bless'd  retreats  repair. 
In  lucid  arch  the  ambient  air  outspread  810 

Glows  with  rich  light,  and  gilds  the  hero's  head; 
Bright  is  the  sun  that  rules  their  cloudless  day, 
Bright  shines  their  evening  star  with  silver  ray. 
Some  the  glad  day  in  friendly  contests  pass. 
Free  from  all  envy,  on  the  velvet  grass;  815 

Some  sing  glad  strains  of  choral  praise,  and  meet 
In  tuneful  measure  with  harmonious  feet. 
The  Thracian  minstrel  stands  amidst  the  throng — 
He  strikes — the  strings  sweet  warbling  notes  prolong; 
With  ivory  bow  commands  the  vocal  lyre,  820 

And  sweeps  the  chords  with  all  a  master's  fire. 
Warriors,  high  soul'd,  in  better  ages  bom, 
Great  Teucer's  noble  race,  these  plains  adorn. 
Which  Hus  and  Assaracus  enjoy. 
With  Dardanus,  first  kiQg  of  wealthy  Troy.  825 

Far  off  ^neas  sees  their  arms,  and  there 
The  empty  chariots  of  the  chiefs  appear; 
Their  spears  stand  fix'd  though  these  no  more  they  need. 
And  through  the  lawns  the  steeds  unhamess'd  feed. 
As  when  alive  the  chariots  pleased  their  sight,  830 

The  glossy  coursers,  and  the  armour  bright, 
So  now  upon  Elysium's  happy  plain, 
Like  tastes  they  follow,  like  pursuits  remain. 
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Glad  psaauB  singing,  rest  on  either  hand, 

lifid  fragraait  laurels  an  illnstrions  band;  835 

Where  springs  Eridanns,  and  through  the  grove 

Bolls  with  full  stream,  and  seeks  the  realms  above: 

Patriots  who  nobly  for  their  country  bled; 

Priests  who  a  life  of  pure  devotion  led ; 

Poets  who  Phoabus'  sacred  precincts  trod,  840 

Tuneful  in  numbers,  worthy  of  the  god; 

Who  useful  arts  for  social  life  designed; 

Who,  earning^  gain'd  the  love  of  all  mankind : 

These  in  Elysium's  brightest  spot  are  found. 

Their  brows  with  white  and  glistening  fillets  bound.  845 

With  all  she  talk'd,  but  with  Mussbus  most. 

Bound  whom  in  numbers  crowd  the  phantom  host : 

High  o'er  the  rest  the  tuneful  shade  is  seen. 

With  aspect  gentle,  but  with  noble  mien; 

Sweet  was  his  song,  though  fram'd  in  early  days,     850 

And  all  the  spirits  breathed  their  airy  praise. 

"  Do  ye,  bright  shades,  and  thou,  sweet  minstrel,  tell, 
"  Where  dwells  Anchises  'midst  the  bless'd  in  hell." 
To  whom  the  bard :  "  O'er  verdant  lawns  we  roam, 
"  And  every  grove  affords  a  peaceful  home ;  855 

"  A  spacious  hall  the  flowery  mead  supplies, 
"  And  mossy  banks  for  softest  couches  rise." 
Then  shows  how  they  the  happy  vale  may  gain. 
And  from  a  height  points  out  tiie  shining  plain. 

E'en  then  within  that  valley's  cool  retreat  860 

The  good  Anchises  held  his  wonted  seat. 
Scanning  with  curious  eye  the  souls  that  wait 
Again  their  summons  to  the  earthly  state. 
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With  the  first  names  the  mtusiiig  shade  began^ 
Then  through  a  list  of  noble  warriors  ran :  865 

To  his  prophetic  mind  their  line  succeeds. 
Their  race,  f&te,  fortunes,  manners,  conduct,  deeds. 
Dissolved  in  tears  of  joy  the  father  stands. 
And  toVrds  his  son  extends  his  shadowy  hands: 
"  At  last  I  see  thee :  sweet  it  is  to  know  870 

"  The  strong  affection  that  thy  labours  show. 
"  'Tis  sweet  those  weU-known  features  to  behold, 
"  And  hear  thy  accents  heard  and  loVd  of  old. 
The  days  I  counted,  and  supposed  thee  near: 
Thy  footstex)s  answering  to  my  thoughts  appear.    875 
"  Say,  through  what  r^ons  borne,  what  dangers  past, 
"  Thou  com'st  to  meet  thy  father's  shade  at  last. 
**  How  much  I  fear'd  seductive  Libya's  joy 
"  Might  mar  thy  prospects,  and  all  hope  destroy." 

''  'Twas  thy  sad  image,  which  would  oft  api^ear     880 
'*  In  loneliest  hours,  that  drew  my  footsteps  here,** 
JEneas  said ;  "  e'en  now  our  vessels  ride 
"  On  the  still  bosom  of  the  Tuscan  tide. 
O  let  these  arms  thy  form  encircling  clasp. 
Nor  turn,  blest  shade,  from  fond  affection's  grasp."  885 
Thrice  the  vain  effort  to  embrace  was  made. 
And  thrice  dissoly'd  the  visionary  shade; 
Like  some  light  breeze  impalpable  that  sighs. 
Or  winged  dream  that  in  conception  dies. 

Meanwhile,  .^Sneas  in  a  valley  sees,  890 

Where  gentle  whispers  murmur  through  the  trees. 
And  Lethe's  stream  winds  roxmd  their  peaceful  home, 
Light  shades  of  oountiess  tribes  and  numbers  roam ; 
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As  when  the  bees  on  some  bright  summer's  day 
Through  verdant  meads  and  flowery  odours  stray,    895 
Or  deep  within  the  snow-white  lilies  dive. 
Till  the  plain  echoes  with  the  buzzing  hive. 
Much  was  the  chieftain  at  the  sight  amaz'd. 
The  cause  demanding  as  he  wondering  gaz*d : 
"  What  stream  is  this  so  silent  glides  along, —  900 

"  Why  on  its  margin  flits  yon  shadowy  throng?'* 
To  whom  his  sire :  "  These  are  great  souls  that  wait 
"  Again  their  summons  to  the  earthly  state ; 
"  And  here  deep  draughts  they  drink  from  Lethe's  stream, 
"  Whence  all  that's  past  may  but  a  vision  seem.        905 
"  E'en  now  I  wish'd  before  your  eyes  to  place 
"  These  future  heroes  of  the  Dardan  race; 
"  So  shall  Ausonia's  harbour  reach'd  at  last 
Seem  full  reward  for  toils  and  dangers  past." 
"  Shall  hence  great  spirits  seek  the  light  of  day,  910 
Again  to  dwell  in  tenements  of  clay?" 
-ffineas  ask'd ;  "  can  these  in  truth,  O  sire, 
"  The  duU  constraint  of  mortal  life  desire  ? " 
Anchises  then :  "  Such  doubts  no  longer  raise, 
"  But  mark  the  secrets  that  the  shade  displays.         915 
*'  Through  all  the  mighty  scene  that  meets  the  eye, 
"  Earth's  wondrous  frame,  the  still  more  wondrous  sky, 
"  The  liquid  plains  of  the  cserulean  deep. 
The  moon  and  stars  that  nightly  vigil  keep. 
Through  all  pervades  one  universal  soul,  920 

"  The  great  First  Cause  that  animates  the  whole. 
*'  Thence  birds  that  tuneful  through  the  still  air  glide, 
"  Thence  the  mutefish  that  parts  the  silver  tide, 
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"  Thence  beasts  that  graze  the  plain,  derive  their  birth, 
"  And  man  that  walks  and  reasons  on  the  earth.  925 
"  The  principle  of  life  in  all  the  same. 

The  subtle  influence  of  th'  ethereal  flame ; 

But  the  dull  body  which  that  life  contains, 

Weighs  down  the  spirit  with  its  grosser  chains. 
"  The  marks  of  various  passions  hence  appear ;         930 
"  Men  grieve,  rejoice,  now  covet,  and  now  fear ; 
"  And  bound  in  that  dark  tenement  of  clay 
"  Look  not  to  regions  of  more  glorious  day. 
"  Nay,  when  the  earth  they  quit,  e'en  then  the  stain 
"  Of  earthly  guilt  will  in  the  soul  remain,  935 

"  And  the  foul  taint  of  some  defiling  sin 
"  Ketains  its  painful  gloomy  hold  within. 
"  And  hence  the  gods  fit  penalties  prepare 
"  For  crimes  engender'd  in  the  upper  air : 
"  Some  in  the  blast  their  expiation  find,  940 

"  Cleans'd  by  the  free  and  purifying  wind; 
"  Some  in  the  wave  that  constant  o'er  them  flows ; 
"  Whilst  the  hot  flame  burns  out  the  stain  of  those. 
"  Each  bears  his  torment,  till  revolving  years 
"  Wipe  out  all  guilt,  all  weakness  disappears,  945 

*'  And  the  free  soul,  unclogg'd  by  brute  desire, 
"  Shines  the  pure  symbol  of  ethereal  fire : 
*'  And  bless'd  are  they,  by  gods  receiv'd,  who  gain 

These  blissfal  mansions  on  Elysium's  plain. 

Then  when  a  thousand  years  have  pass'd  below,    950 
"  Fate  calls  the  rest  where  Lethe's  waters  flow ; 
"'That  draught  blots  out  of  former  ills  the  trace, 
"  And  each  stands  ready  for  his  earthly  race." 
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Straight  to  the  centre  of  the  shadowy  throng 
He  led  the  sibyl  and  the  chief  along,  955 

And  from  the  smnmit  of  a  rising  ground 
Described 'each  spirit  as  it  murmnr'd  round. 
Behold  the  chiefs  renown'd  of  deathless  fame, 
The  mighty  heroes  of  our  Dardan  name : 
All  these  bright  crowns  of  civic  glory  wait,  960 

Or  martial  splendour,  and  enshrine  thy  fate. 
That  youth  who  leans  upon  his  burnish'd  spear, 
**  To  light  restor'd  must  first  on  earth  appear; 
"  Italia's  blood  flows  mingled  in  his  veins, 
"  And  in  the  son  the  father's  soul  remains.  965 

**  To  thee,  now  old,  this  child  Ijavinia  bears, 
"  (Sylvius,  his  name,  his  sylvan  bii-th  declares,) 
"  Himself  a  king,  and  father  of  a  line 
"  Who  long  with  royal  grace  in  Alba  shine. 
"  Procus  the  fam'd,  and  Numitor,  are  near,  970 

"  Capys,  and  Sylvius,  who  thy  name  shall  bear, 
"  Like  thee  in  piety  and  arms  renown'd, 
*'  Though  late  the  king  of  Alba  Longa  crown'd. 
"  What  noble  front  those  youthful  heroes  show, 
"  To  aid  the  weak,  to  crush  the  haughty  foe !  975 

"  Their  brows  fresh  wreaths  of  civic  oak  confine, 
"  And  they  the  founders  of  great  cities  shine. 
"  Nomentum,  Gabii,  and  FidenaB  bright, 
"  Collatiura  frowning  from  its  mountain  height, 
**  Pometia's  walls  'midst  marshy  vapours  damp,         980 
**  Bola,  and  CoraB,  and  the  Inuan  camp ; 
"  Though  now  but  wild  neglected  spots  of  earth, 
**  Shall  date  from  these,  and  own  their  Dardan  birth. 
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"  Nay  more,  shall  Mars'  true  son  adorn  the  line, 

"  Whose  blood  unites,  Assaracus,  with  thine ;  985 

"  Ilia  shall  bear  him  to  avenge  her  sire, 

"  And  Eomulus  shall  bum  with  noblest  ire.  . 

"  See  the  twin  crest  upon  his  helmet  nod, 

"  And  Jove  himself  receive  him  as  a  god. 

"  From  him  shall  Eome,  advanced  to  high  renown,    990 

"  Seven  lofty  hills  with  bristling  turrets  crown ; 

"  And  while  the  sons  that  from  her  bosom  spring, 

"  Increasing  glory  to  their  country  bring, 

"  By  earth  alone  shall  be  her  empire  bound, 

*'  In  heaven  the  image  of  her  greatness  found.  995 

"  Majestic,  as  when  Berecynthia  takes 

"  Her  crown  of  towers,  and  joyful  progress  makes 

"  Through  Phrygians  towns,  and  folds  in  her  embrace 

"  A  hundred  sons,  and  all  of  heavenly  race. 

"  Now  turn  thy  gaze,  and  fix  intent  thine  eyes,       1000 

"  Where  thine  own  Eomans  in  the  distance  rise. 

"  Here  to  the  light  the  godlike  Caesar  springs, 

"  The  great  first  founder  of  a  race  of  kings. 

"  Behold  the  prince  in  yonder  shade  appears, 

'*  Foretold  so  often  to  thy  wondering  ears,  1005 

"  CsBsar  Augustus,  in  his  sire  divine, 

"  In  whom  again  the  golden  age  shall  shine ; 

"  His  righteous  sway  exalts  fair  Latium's  plain, 

"  The  blissful  seat  of  ancient  Saturn's  reign. 

"  Further  than  Indus  shall  his  rule  extend,  1010 

**  Nor  with  the  distant  GaramantsB  end; 

"  Beyond  the  pathway  where  the  glorious  sun 

"  From  age  to  age  his  annual  course  has  run; 
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"  Where,  npon  Atlas'  giant  shoulder  turns, 

*'  The  pole  that  bright  with  flaming  planets  bums.  1015 

Already  Caspia's  kings  foresee  their  fall, 

And  ancient  legends  to  their  memory  call; 

Amidst  her  snows  Masotia  hears  his  fame, 
"  And  Nile's  seven  channels  tremble  at  his  name. 
"  Not  through  more  countries  did  Alcides  go,  1020 

"  When  the  dire  Lerna  trembled  at  his  bow ; 

Through  Erymanthus'  woods  when  fled  the  boar. 

And  brazen-footed  stag  on  Elis'  shore. 

Nor  he  who  hamess'd  tigers  to  his  car, 
"  And  wreath'd  a  rine-branch  round  the  reins  of  war ;  1025 

Who  over  Nysa's  heights  triumphant  rov'd. 

And  men  the  planter  of  the  vineyard  lov'd. 
"  And  ask  we  still  how  valour  lifts  her  head, 

How  virtue's  name  by  virtue's  deeds  is  spread? 

Or,  by  the  chains  of  craven  terror  bound,  1030 

"  Doubt  we  our  triumphs  on  Ausonian  ground  ? 
"  What  prince  is  that  the  sacred  vessels  bears, 
"  And  peaceful  wreaths  on  brow  majestic  wears? 
"  The  hoary  locks,  the  silvery  beard  I  see, 
"  By  mild  restraint  shall  set  the  people  free ;  1035 

He  Cures'  humble  state  uninoVd  shall  leave, 

The  sovereign  power  at  Koman  hands  receive. 

From  founts  of  heavenly  teaching  wisdom  draw, 
"  And  fence  his  citizens  with  social  law. 
"  Tullus  Hostilius  to  the  throne  succeeds,  1040 

"  Who  to  the  field  his  country's  cohorts  leads, 
"  Dissolves  the  slumbers  on  her  lids  that  lie. 

Bids  the  sword  glitter,  and  the  eagle  fly. 
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"  Next  him  in  order,  Ancus  Martius  reigns,  j 

"  Too  prone  to  court  the  favour  which  he  gains.       1045 

*'  Or  would  you  see,  where  Tarquin's  haughty  soul 

"  Yields  to  the  storm,  e'en  kings  may  not  control, 

"  Pursued  by  Brutus,  whose  avenging  ire 

'•  Impels  the  patriot,  but  forgets  the  sire. 

"  The  axe  his  courage  to  the  people  brought,  1050 

'*  First  in  his  son  its  erring  victim  sought : 

"  So  vast  the  sacrifice  for  freedom  made, 

"  Such  costly  price  the  early  Boman  paid ! 

"  Ill-fated  father !  whom,  in  after-time, 

"  Some  laud  for  virtue,  some  accuse  of  crime,  1055 

"  Well  did  thy  spirit  then  the  anguish  bear,  i 

**  To  free  thy  coimtry,  and  her  glories  share.  I 

"  Behold  the  Decii,  with  their  triple  fame ; 

"  And  Drusi  glorying  in  their  foreign  name. 

Torquatus  there  his  GkiUic  collar  wears,  1060 

His  stem  right  hand  the  fatal  fasces  bears: 

And  there  Camillus,  in  triumphant  car, 
"  Brings  back  Eome's  standards,  and  restores  the  war. 

"  Behold  those  shades  that  in  like  armour  shine, 
"  Their  country  one,  and  one  their  kindred  line.      1065 
"  Let  these  to  earth  from  Night's  dark  womb  return, 
"  And  mark  their  souls  with  rival  fury  bum. 
"  From  Alps'  rude  mountains,  and  Monacus'  height 
"  Descends  the  sire,  and  challenges  the  fight, 
"  Whose  marshall'd  legions  on  the  plain  display      1070 

Their  gorgeous  arms  in  disciplin'd  array. 

0,  let  not  rage  to  deeds  so  dire  proceed, 
"  Nor  on  thy  country's  life-blood,  Boman,  feed ! 
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Do  thou,  my  son,  more  heavenly  virtues  show. 
And,  nobly  yielding,  civil  strife  forego.  1075 

Triumphant  this  the  capitol  ascends. 
When  haughty  Corinth  to  the  victor  bends; 
This  Argos  vanquishes,  which  Troy  overthrew. 
And  slays  the  sons  whose  sires  the  Dardans  slew. 

"  Subdu'd  a  new  -^acides  shall  lie,  1080 

"  And  fierce  Achilles  in  his  children  die ; 

"  Pallas  confess  her  deity  appeased, 

"  And  with  the  oflfering  Hector's  shade  be  pleas'd. 
"  Who  would  not  Gate's  godlike  virtue  sing. 
And  him  who  triumphed  over  Veii's  king?  108^ 

What  tongue  that  would  not  of  the  Scipios  boast, 

"  Twin  thunderbolts  to  fall  on  Libya's  coast  ? 

"  Or  shall  the  Gracchi's  name  remain  untold, 
With  good  Fabricius,  imsubdu'd  by  gold? 
Or  great  Serranus,  who,  from  humbler  toil,  1090 

Keplumes  Rome's  eagle,  and  divides  the  spoil? 
Why  on  my  vision  do  the  Fabii  throng. 
Forcing  my  voice,  already  weak,  along? 

"  And  thou,  the  greatest,  who,  by  wise  delays, 

"  Shalt  check  proud  Carthage,  and  thy  country  raise  ? 
"  Others,  perchance,  with  more  creative  art,  1096 

"  May  make  the  marble  into  being  start, 

"  Or  warmer  life  to  molten  brass  impart ; 
With  eloquence  defend  or  mar  the  laws. 
Amid  the  thunders  of  a  crowd's  applause;  1100 

On  the  wide  sphere  the  heavenly  bodies  trace, 

"  And  watch  the  planets  through  unbounded  space. 

"  Be  thine  the  art,  0  Rome,  the  nobler  skill, 

"  Mankind  to  bend  to  thy  majestic  will ; 
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"  With  gentler  sway  disperse  the  gifts  of  peace,       1105 
*'  To  the  mild  captive  bid  the  conqueror  cease : 
"  Oppos'd,  awake  with  valonr's  sterner  sonl, 
"  War  to  the  proud,  and  to  the  world  control." 

He  paus'd,  then  added  to  their  wondering  ears, 
"  Behold,  who,  cloth'd  with  warlike  fame,  appears ;     1110 
**  Proud  is  the  step  with  which  the  conqueror  goes, 
*'  High  rais'd  o'er  all  his  martial  figure  shows : 
"  His  fiery  steed  tumultuous  ranks  withstands, 
"  And  quail  before  him  Afric's  humbled  bands ; 
"  Beneath  him  Gaul's  redoubted  leader  falls,  1115 

"  And  the  rich  spoil  adorns  the  temple's  walls." 

To  whom  iEneas:— for  his  eye  was  bent 
On  one  who  with  the  great  Marcellus  went; 
A  boy,  whose  lustrous  beauty  charmed  the  sight. 
His  carriage  graceful,  and  his  armour  bright ;  1120 

Yet  youth  and  grief  had  there  familiar  grown, 
"  And  melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own :  " — 
"  What  youth  is  that  the  hero's  steps  attends  ? 
"  His  son,  or  one  who  from  that  son  descends  ? 
"  How  strong  his  likeness  to  the  elder  shows !  1125 

"  How  crowd  the  young  around  him  as  he  goes ! 
"  Yet  o'er  his  form  a  gloomy  pall  is  spread, 
"  And  night's  dark  shadow  settles  on  his  head." 
To  whom  his  sire,  while  tears  his  anguish  show : 
Seek  not  your  people's  deeper  griefs  to  know;      1130 
His  youth  to  man  shall  envious  fate  display, 
"  To  shine,  and  pass  like  meteor  light  away. 
"  Too  vast  the  height  imperial  Kome  might  gain, 
"  Should  such  pure  virtue  as  her  own  remain  : 
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"  And  ye,  0  gods,  who  gave  the  gift  to  man,  1135 

"  Perchance  with  envy  would  her  greatness  scan. 
"  What  wails  of  sorrow  from  the  Campus  rise, 
"  Where  cries  of  multitudes  invade  the  skies ! 
"  What  funeral  i)omp  deforms  the  Tyber's  side. 
Past  the  fresh  tomb  where  mournful  waters  glide! 
No  youth  again  of  Dardan  blood  shall  raise  1141 

In  Eoman  hearts  such  hopes  of  godlike  praise, 
"  The  land  of  Eomulus  no  more  aspire 
"  Such  son  to  hail,  or  sprung  from  such  a  sire. 
0  for  that  piety,  that  faith  so  bright,  1145 

That  arm  that  ne'er  had  yielded  in  the  fight, 
"  Whether  on  foot  he  led  his  country's  ranks, 
"  Or  dash'd  the  metal  in  his  charger's  flanks ! 
"  Ah,  hapless  youth !  canst  thou  but  fate's  decree 
"  Prevail  to  turn,  thou  shalt  Marcellus  be.  1150 

White  lilies  here,  funereal  offerings,  bring. 
And  purple  roses  of  the  breathing  spring: 
The  fiading  flower  may  fond  affection  prove, 
"  Though  frail  memorial  of  undying. love." 

'Tis  thus,  Anchises  leading,  they  survey  1155 

Those  airy  realms  of  unsubstantial  day ; 
Then,  when  his  lips  had  told  each  shadow's  name 
And  roused  ^neas  with  the  hopes  of  fame. 
Before  his  eyes  his  words  prophetic  bring 
The  Latin  people,  and  Laurent um's  king;  1160 

What  wars  the  settlers  on  their  coasts  must  wage, 
What  toils  endure,  and  with  what  tribes  engage. 

Two  gates  there  are:  transparent  one  with  horn, 
The  next  the  ivory's  polish'd  bars  adorn; 
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Through  that  true  yisions  wander  forth  to  earth,    1165 

False  dreams  fantastic  hence  deriye  their  birth; 

And  through  the  last  Anchises  sent  the  pair, 

His  words  complete,  to  seek  the  upper  air. 

iEneas  turns,  his  anxious  friends  to  meet. 

Then  to  Caieta's  harbour  steers  his  fleet:  1170 

The  anchor  from  the  prow  the  sailor  heaves. 

The  sandy  shore  the  lofty  stem  receives. 
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NOTES   TO    BOOK   VI. 


Line  20.  The  grove  was  sacred  to  Diana  only,  the  guardian  of 
woods ;  the  temple  to  her  in  conjunction  with  Apollo. 

24.  CumsB  was  called  ^'Chalcidica  arx,"  because  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea.  **  Cumani  ab  Chalcide  Euboica 
originem  trahunt." — LiVY,  viii.  32. 

28.  The  temple  was  rather  formed  out  of  natural  caverns  in  the 
rock  than  built  upon  it,  and  the  sibyl's  cave  ran  farther  back  from 
the  interior  of  the  temple.  The  temple  itself  was  a  vast  cavern,  or 
succession  of  caverns,  the  inmost  of  which  formed  the  sibyl's 
chamber. 

30.  Androgens,  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  having  been  assassi- 
nated by  command  of  Egeus,  king  of  Athens,  Minos  made  successful 
war  upon  the  Athenians,  and  granted  them  peace  only  on  condition 
of  their  sending  annually  seven  youths  and  as  many  virgins  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 

43.  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  accompanied  his  father  in  his 
flight  from  Crete,  but,  his  wings  giving  way,  fell  into  that  part  of 
the  ^gean  sea  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 

75.  The  expression  in  Virgil  is  a  very  powerful  one : 

"  Gelidus  Teucris  per  dura  cucurrit 
"  Ossa  tremor." 

"  Their  hard  bones  shivered."    • 
And  so  Job : 

**  Fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
shake." 

97.  Alluding  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  where  the  sibylline  books  were  deposited,  under  the  charge  of 
fifteen  persons  of  patrician  birth. 

105.  This  passage  throughout  uses  terms  applied  to  the  breaking 
of  an  unruly  horse  to  the  will  of  his  rider. 

119.  To  increase  the  renowli  of  his  hero  in  finally  overcoming  all 
opposition,  Virgil  makes  the  sibyl  enlarge  the  horrors  of  the  Latin, 
by  taking  images  from  the  Trojan  war; — the  Simois  and  the  Xanthus 
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represent  the  Tyber  and  Numicus,  and  the  Graecian  settlement  of 
Diomed  is  represented  as  retaining  its  ancient  hostility  to  the 
Trojans. 

186.  "  Reverent,"  «  rite." 

206.  So  called  from  his  celebrity  on  wind  instruments. 

207.  When  Virgil  was  reciting  his  poem  to  Augustus,  he  is  said 
to  have  come  suddenly  upon  the  unfinished  line,  "  Mre  ciere  viros," 
and  to  have  finished  it  thus,  **  Martemqua  accendere  cantu,"  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment. 

210.  "  His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire. . 

"  And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name." 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of  Fitzraver, 

246.  The  epithet,  "  pinguis,"  "  fat,"  seems  very  happily  chosen 
by  Virgil  to  express  the  deep  rich  soil  which  often  prevails  in  a 
woodland, 

256.  I  have  borrowed  this  expression  of  "verdant  gold,"  by 
which  Milton  indicates  the  changing  hues  of  green  and  gold  in  the 
scales  of  the  serpent's  neck,  as  best  conveying  the  meaning  of 
"discolour,"  the  variegated  colour  produced  by  the  lustre  of  the 
gold  mingling  with  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree. 

263.  "  Avidusque  refringit  cunctantem."  So  eager  was  ^neas  to 
obtain  it,  that,  though  it  yielded  to  his  hand,  it  seemed  to  sever 
from  the  trunk  all  too  slowly  for  his  impatient  desire. 

278.  The  corpse  was  usually  laid  out  upon  a  couch,  and  covered 
with  the  richest  robes  the  friends  of  the  deceased  possessed.  On 
this  couch  it  was  also  carried  forth,  and  hence  it  received  the  name 
of  "  feretrum." 

284.  This  part  of  the  funeral  ceremony  was  commonly  performed 
by  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  always  with  the  face 
averted. 

289.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the  libations  to  the 
celestial,  and  those  to  the  infernal,  gods.  To  the  former  were 
offered  libations  strictly  so  called,  a  few  first  drops  from  the  cup ; 
to  the  latter  whole  bowls  were  poured  out. 

295.  These  words  were  "  vale,"  "  farewell,"  thrice  pronounced 
over  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  and  "  ilicet,"  ».  e.  "  ire  licet,"  "  you 
may  depart,"  addressed  to  the  assembled  crowd. 

307.  I  think  it  is  Burke  who  observes,  "  In  tliis  very  sublime 
description  the  poisonous  exhalation  of  Acheron  is  not  forgotten,  nor 
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does  it  all  disagree  with  the  other  images  among  which  it  is  intro- 
duced." 

309.  From  a,  not ;  and  opvis,  a  bird. 

312.  Virgil  here  uses  the  word  "  invergit,"  instead  of  "fimdit," 
because  the  sacrifice  was  to  the  infernal  gods ;  and  theriefore  the 
rim  of  the  cup  was  turned  perpendicularly  down.  If  on  this  sudden 
splashing  of  the  liquid  on  its  brow  the  animal  remained  dull  and 
motionless,  without  shaking  the  head  and  ears,  it  was  considered  a 
bad  omen. 

313.  Before  slaying  the  victim,  the  priest  used  to  throw  upon 
the  fire  of  the  altar  a  few  hairs,  plucked  from  the  forehead  of  the 
animal,  as  a  first-fruits  to  the  gods. 

314.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  not  by  words,  but  by  mystic 
sounds. 

315.  The  bullock  fell  from  a  small  axe  being  driven  into  the 
neck  ;  this  was  done  by  the  priest,  or,  as  in  this  case,  priestess  her- 
self; other  attendants  then  cut  the  throat,  and  caught  the  blood  in 
bowls.  In  later  periods  of  Roman  history,  the  first  blow  was  given 
by  an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  called  "  popa." 

318.  Night  being  the  shadow  of  the  Earth,  is  called  her  sister. 
Virgil  also  terms  her  the  Mother  of  the  Furies,  as  giving  birth  to  the 
hideous  conceptions  of  troubled  dreams. 

323.  "  Viscera "  means  frequently  the  whole  carcase  when  the 
skin  is  stripped  off;  hence  Livy  uses  the  word  "  visceratio  "  for  a 
largess  of  uncooked  meat  given  to  the  people. 

360.  The  elm  is  selected  as  encouraging  sleep  by  its  murmuring 
shade ;  and  its  bearing  no  fruit  is  taken  as  indicative  of  the  empty 
nature  of  dreams. 

435.  Some,  by  altering  the  stops,  make  this  passage  stand  thus  : 
"  Apollo  deceived  neither  you  nor  me :  a  god  pushed  me  over  the 
side,  and  so  I  fell."  Others,  retaining  the  stops,  according  to  the 
text  I  have  used,  read,  *'No  god  plunged  me  in  the  sea,  it  was 
Phorbus."  I  prefer  the  interpretation  I  have  suggested,  that 
Palinurus  in  his  drowsy  dreaming  state  thought  he  fell  by  accident. 

466,  A  promontory  so  called. 

489.  Apollo  was  called  the  Amphrysian  shepherd,  because,  when 
banished  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Admetus, 
king  of  Thessaly,  by  the  river  Amphrysus. 

522.  Of  honey  and  poppy-seeds. 
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531.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  we 
are  here  first  introduced  to  the  spirits  in  purgatory,  which  are 
afterwards  explained  by  Anchises  to  be  suffering  each  his  own  ex- 
piatory punishment  before  admission  into  the  Elysian  fields.  The 
wailing  of  the  infants  must  be  considered  rather  as  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  infant  weariness  at  being  separated  from  theii'  mothers' 
breasts,  than  as  a  cry  arising  from  actual  suffering.  Next  to  them, 
in  the  mildest  state  of  purgatorial  discipline,  are  very  properly 
placed  those  whose  lives  have  been  unjustly  forfeited. 

538.  I  think  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  v.  431, 

*<  Nee  vero  hse  sine  sorte  datse,  sine  judice,  sedes.'* 
Not  even  these  positions  in  purgatory  are  assigned  without  a  strict 
and  impartial  review  of  their  earthly  accusation  and  sentence. 

542.  As  Virgil,  under  the  name  of  lopas,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
First  Book,  is  supposed  to  intend  Lucretius,  so  here  he  is  thought  to 
have  in  his  mind  the  untimely  death  of  that  poet  by  his  own  hand 
at  Athens. — Keble,  in  his  Prelections. 

553.  The  daughter  of  Minos,  and  wife  of  Theseus,  wht  accused 
her  stepson,  Hippolytus,  to  his  father,  of  attempts  upon  her  person, 
and  so  caused  him  to  be  slain ;  subsequently  she  hung  herself  in 
remorse. 

554.  One  day,  as  from  motives  of  jealousy  she  approached  her 
husband,  Cephalus,  asleep  in  the  shade,  he,  supposing  it  was  some 
wild  animal,  cast  a  javelin,  and  slew  her. 

555.  Through  her  treachery,  her  husband,  Amphiaraus,  was  dis- 
covered by  Polynices,  and  forced  to  accompany  him  to  the  Theban 
war,  where  he  perished ;  for  which  she  was  put  to  death  by  their 
son,  Alcmseon. 

557.  Wife  of  Protesilaus,  one  of  the  first  Grecian  princes  who  fell 
before  Troy.  She  obtained  permission  from  the  gods  once  to  see  her 
husband's  spirit,  and  expired  in  its  embrace. 

559.  She  burnt  herself  upon  her  husband's  funeral  pyre. 

560.  Had  been  in  life  enamoured  of  a  bull. 

561.  Obtained  from  Neptune  the  pdwer  of  changing  herself  into  a 
man,  and  fought  against  the  Centaurs,  but  after  death  resumed  her 
former  sex.  She  is  placed  here  as  having  been  the  victim  of  Neptune's 
forceful  love. 

583.  After  death,  the  spirit  of  ^neas,  as  a  warrior,  would  be 
placed  in  another  pari. 
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594.  For 'Some  excellent  remarks  on  the  character  of  iBneas,  as 
shown  in  his  intercourse  with  Dido,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Pro- 
fessor Kebie's  36th  Prelection,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  724,  725.  I  do  not  imagine 
it  will  be  easy  to  produce  anything  so  finely  imagined  as  this 
concluding  scene  in  the  character  of  Dido,  the  sublimity  of  her 
silence,  the  soft  and  womanly  passion  of  her  Arst  attachment. 
598.  The  siege  of  Thebes. 

608,  609.  One,  the  charioteer  of  Priam ;  the  other,  priest  of 
Ceres. 

646.  Helen  formed  a  procession  as  if  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and, 
waving  the  torch  carried  in  those  mysteries,  gave  a  signal  to  the 
Greeks. 

652.  After  the  death  of  Paris  Helen  married  Dei'phobus. 
682.  So  Milton  characterizes  the  Phlegethou  in  enumerating  the 
rivers  of  hell : 

"  Fierce  Phlegethon, 
"  Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage." 

Paradise  Lost,  H.  578. 
714.  "  On  a  sudden  open  fly, 

"  With  impetuous  recoil,  and  jarring  sound, 
"  Th'  infernal  doors  ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
"  Harsh  thunder,"— Paradise  Lost,  II.  879. 

719.  "Saevior  Hydra,"  i.  e,  more  fierce  than  the  snake  of  Lerna, 
mentioned  before,  at  the  first  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 

720.  It  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Burke  that  "  height  i»  less  grand 
than  depth,  that  we  are  more  struck  by  looking  down  from  a  pre- 
cipice, than  by  looking  up  at  an  object  of  great  height."  This, 
because  in  the  one  case  terror  is  added,  which  is  absent  in  the  other: 
we  do  not  feel  'any  apprehension  that  the  mountain  will  fall  upon 
us,  but  we  do  feel  alarm  lest  we  fall  from  the  precipice. 

726.  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  sons  of  Neptune  by  Iphimedia,  the  wife 
of  Aloeus,  the  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 

764.  Having  disposed  of  those  who  for  blasphemy  and  rebellion 
against  heaven  are  suffering  the  most  terrible  and  signal  punish- 
ments, the  scene  now  changes  to  others  in  the  same  hopeless  regions 
of  the  lowest  hell,  who  having  been  guilty  on  earth  of  the  worst 
and  basest  crimes  against  their  fellow-men,  were  now  to  suffer  the 
severity  of  poenal,   but,  perhaps,  (from  the  expression,   "Inclusi 
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pcenam  ezspectant/')  not  yet,  in  all  cases,  finally  adjudicated  retri- 
bution. 

767.  Strictly  speaking,  a  friend  in  an  inferior  station  of  life, 
called  by  the  Latins  a  Client,  who  trusted  to  his  Patron  for  support, 
and  whose  connection  was  considered  sacred  by  the  Roman  law: 
Patronus,  si  clienti  fraudem  fecerit,  sacer  esto. 

769.  In  the  text,  **  who  gives  no  portion  to  his  own  ;  "  and  so  in 
Scripture,  *^  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  he  is  worse  than  an 
infidel." 

782.  He  had  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  It 
will  be  observed  that  his  crime,  as  well  as  that  of  Theseus,  was  not 
an  act  of  direct  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  king  of 
heaven,  as  was  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  particularized 
before. 

795.  "  Does  Virgil  assign  cripples  and  idiots  as  well  as  tyrants  to 
Tartarus  ?  Does  he  say  that  a  great  genius  and  handsome  face,  as 
well  as  a  pure  heart,  are  the  passports  to  Elysium  ?  No :  Virgil 
was  too  good  a  man  to  injure  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  too  wise  to 
shock  common  sense  by  so  preposterous  a  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  The  impious,  the  unnatural,  the  fraudulent,  the 
avaricious,  adulterous,  incestuous  persons,  traitors,  corrupt  judges, 
venal  statesmen,  tyrants,  and  the  minions  of  tyrants  are  those 
whom  he  dooms  to  eternal  punishments.  And  he  peoples  £lysium 
with  the  shades  of  the  pure  and  the  pious,  of  heroes  who  have  died 
in  defence  of  their  country,  of  ingenious  men  who  have  employed 
their  talents  in  recommending  piety  and  virtue,  and  of  all  who  by 
acts  of  beneficence  have  merited  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their 
fellow-creatures." — Dr.  Beattie*s  Essay  on  Truth,  Sec.  3,  c.  2. 

820.  "  Obloquitur ;  "  the  notes  expressing  tones  almost  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  human  voice. 

828.  The  shaft  of  the  spear  was  shod  at  the  lower  end  with  an 
iron  or  bronze  spike,  by  which  the  spear  was  fixed  erect  in  the 
ground. 

838.  As  I  am  writing  principally  for  the  English  reader,  it  is  un« 
necessary  to  bring  forward  the  reasons  why,  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage  and  the  word  "  superne,"  I  have  adopted  the  rendering 
of  Servius.  Professor  Eeble,  who  in  his  Prelections  has  enlarged 
upon  the  additional  beauty  which  Virgil  has  given  to  his  pictures 
by  the  judicious  introduction  of  proper  names,  reminds  us  that  the 
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firidanus  is  here  particularized,  because'  on  its  banks  the  poet  had 
often  wandered,  and  there  his  fancy  loved  to  dwell. 

844.  No  mean  lesson  for  the  happier  guidance  of  life  might  be 
learned  from  comparing  these  characters  with  those  whom  we  hare 
before  seen  consigned  to  the  place  of  torture,  because  they  f(xUed  in 
their  duties  to  their  feiloui-creatures. 

926.  *'  His  omnipresence  fills 

^  Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives, 
<<  Fomented  by  his  virtual  power  and  warm'd." 

Paradise  Lost,  XI.  334. 
The  English  reader  will  also  call  to  mind  the  forcible  and  beautiful 
lines  in  Pope's  first  Essay  on  Man  (v.  259),  in  which  the  same 
thought  is  enlarged. 

944.  More  properly  "  tormentor,"  some  avenging  daemon,  or  his 
own  guilty  conscience.  Through  this  milder  state  of  purgatorial 
discipline  even  the  good  passed ;  the  most  eminent  of  whom  re- 
mained permanently  in  Elysium,  as  Anchises  himself;  the  rest 
returned  to  earth  again. 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  note  on  the  3rd  Part,  c.  2,  of  his  Essay  on  Truth, 
observes;  '*The  souls  of  good  men  are  re-united  either  with  the 
Deity  himself  or  with  that  universal  spirit  which  He  created  in  the 
beginning,  and  which  animates  the  world  ;  and  their  shades  or 
ghosts  enjoy  for  ever  the  pleasures  and  repose  of  Elysium.  These 
shades  might  be  seen  though  not  touched :  they  resembled  the  bodies 
which  they  had  formerly  inhabited,  and  retained  a  consciousness  of 
their  identity,  and  a  remembrance  of  their  past  life,  with  almost 
the  same  affections  and  character  that  had  distinguished  them  on 
earth."  I  am  not  clear  whether  he  assigns  to  them  any  purga- 
torial discipline  or  not;  it  rather  appears  that  he  supposes  them 
to  attain  their  state  of  bliss  at  once.  But  from  the  text,  where 
especially  Anchises  uses  the  first  person,  I  am  inclined  to  adhere  to 
the  interpretation  I  have  given. 

953.  «  A  slow  and  silent  stream, 

**  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
"  Her  wat'ry  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks, 
**  Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets, 
"  Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain." 

Paradise  Lost,  II.  573. 

B 
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971.  ^neas  Sylvhis,  unjustly  deprived  of  the  throne  till  late  in 
life. 

976.  Servius  tells  us  that  wreaths  of  the  oak  were  chosen  for 
those  who  saved  the  life  of  a  Boman  citizen,  because  by  the  fruit  of 
the  oak  the  life  of  man  was  in  the  earliest  tim^es  supported. 

986.  Numitor,  who  had  been. driven  from  his  throne  by  his 
brother  Amulius. 

1006.  Alluding  to  the  deification  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  adoptive 
father  of  Augustus,  who  hence  bears  in  ancient  inscriptions  the  title 
of  Divi  Filius. 

1026.  In  allusion  to  the  triumphant  expedition  of  Bacchus 
through  India.  There  are  several  towns  of  the  name  of  Nysa  sacred 
to  this  god.  The  one  in  India,  where  he  was  brought  up,  is  here 
probably  intended ;  from  it  he  received  the  surname  of  Dionysius ; 
the  son  of  Jove,  Aios,  educated  at  Nysa. 

1033.  Numa  Pompilius,  who  died  upwards  of  fourscore  years 
old,  having  reigned  more  than  half  that  period. 

1058.  Three  of  this  family,  at  different  periods,  devoted  them- 
selves to  their  country. 

1059.  Taken  from  Drusus,  leader  of  the  Gauls,  slain  by  one  of 
the  family. 

1060.  He  received  his  surname  from  *^  torquis,"  the  collar  which 
he  stripped  from  a  gigantic  Gaul,  slain  in  single  combat.  He  also 
commanded  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  for  engaging  the  enemy, 
though  successfully,  contrary  to  orders. 

1062.  He  had  been  banished,  but,  when  the  Romans  had  suffered 
a  severe  defeat  from  the  Gauls,  they  recalled  him  ;  and,  appointed 
dictator,  he  restored  victory  to  the  Roman  arms. 

1064.  Caesar,  and  Pompey,  his  son-in-law. 

1071.  Pompey's  troops  were  collected  chiefly  from  the  East. 

1074.  In  these  two  lines  Anchises  addresses  the  shade  that  is  to 
be  Julius  Caesar. 

1076.  L.  Mtimmius,  who  triumphed  over  Achaia,  and  razed  the 
city  of  Corinth. 

1080.  Argos  is  placed  for  Greece  generally.  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  led  in  triumph  by  Paulus  .£milius,  who  thus  broke 
finally  the  power  of  Greece.  Perseus  is  called  the  son  of  iEacus,  in 
Propertius : 

**  £t  Persen  proavi  simulantem  uectus  AchilUs." 
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1085.  Cornelius  Cossus,  the  second  who  won  the  Spolia  Opima 
since  the  founding  of  Rome. 

1090.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  sumamed  Serranus. 

1094.  Quinctius  Fabius  Maximus,  who  broke  the  power  of  Anni- 
bal  by  his  wise  conduct  of  the  war,  in  refusing  to  give  him  battle. 

1110.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew  with  his  own  hand  Virido- 
marus,  general  of  the  Gauls. 

1116.  The  Spolia  Opima  were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius. 

1150.  At  the  pronouncing  of  this  name,  which  Virgil,  with  deli- 
cate art,  had  never  introduced  through  the  whole  of  this,  one  of  the 
finest  passages  of  the  whole  iBneid,  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus, 
and  mother  of  the  young  Marcellus,  swooned  away.  The  Emperor 
presented  to  the  poet  ten  Sestertia  (each  Sestertium  was  equivalent 
to  a  thousand  Sesterces,  about  82.)  for  every  line. 


B  2 
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The  arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italy ;  the  reception  of  the  Trojan  ambas- 
sadors at  the  court  of  Latinus ;  the  awakened  wrath  of  Jano,  and 
the  introduction  of  Alecto ;  the  death  of  the  stag,  and  the  rousing 
of  the  passions  of  the  people ;  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
muster  of  the  various  bands.  It  would  seem,  observes  Professor 
Eeble  of  this  Book,  as  if  the  poet,  conscious  that  he  was  about 
to  rush  into  arms  and  bloodshed,  lingered  with  regret  amidst 
softer  scenes. 
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BOOK  VIL 


VrUESE  of  -tineas,  whose  tindying  fame 
^^     Lives  on  our  shores,  and  gives  those  shores  their 
Long  shall  the  tribes  who  by  Oaieta  dwell  [name, 

Point  to  thy  tomb,  and  ot  thy  virtues  tell. 

Soon  as  the  mound  its  halloVd  dust  receives,  5 

The  Trojan  fleet  the  mournful  harbour  leaves; 
The  moon  shines  out,  light  gales  lead  in  the  night, 
And  dance  the  waters  'neath  the  silvery  light. 
Slowly  they  coast  Msbsl'b  strand  along, 
Where  Circe  trills  her  too  persuasive  song  10 

'Mid  trackless  groves,  and  in  the  gbrgeous  porch 
Bums  the  rich  cedar  for  her  midnight  torch: 
Through  the  slight  threads  the  rattling  shuttle  flies, 
Soffc  airs  are  breath'd,  and  notes  seductive  rise. 
But  now  deep  groans  attest  that  fatal  shore,  15 

The  gaunt  wolf  howls,  imprisoned  lions  roar. 
And,  as  dull  night  increasing  empire  gains. 
Chafe  in  their  fury,  and  refuse  their  chains; 
In  sulky  guise  grim  bears  extended  lie. 
And  rears  the  boar  his  bristles  in  the  stye.  20 

Guileless  himself,  the  cup  each  warrior  drank, 
Then  rav'd  in  madness,  or  in  stupor  sank. 
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Gaemlean  Nepttme  watch'd  the  dangerous  wave. 
And  a  strong  impulse  to  the  nayy  gave; 
On  their  fall  sails  propitions  ponrs  the  breeze^  25 

And  drives  each  vessel  through  the  boiling  seas. 

'Tis  mom^  beneath  Aurora's  saffiron  ray 
Glows  the  wide  ocean  with  the  fires  of  daj^ 
Along  the  sky  her  faming  axle  shines^ 
And  marks  the  firmament  with  golden  lines;  30 

Lull'd  is  the  breeze^  the  crested  waves  subside^ 
The  oar  alone  disturbs  the  sluggish  tide. 
Now,  from  the  deck  the  Trojan  prince  descries 
Dark  groves  spread  out,  and  lofty  forests  rise^ 
Where,  'neath  the  bosom  of  the  hanging  wood,  35 

Majestic  Tyber  rolls  his  grateful  flood: 
Swift  flow  his  waves,  and  mix'd  with  yellow  sand 
Disgorge  their  burden  on  the  Latian  strand. 
Around  the  ancieint  stream  a  feather'd  throng 
Through  tuneful  groves  repeat  their  warbling  song;  40 
Then,  as  through  air  their  mounting  pinions  rise, 
Mellifluous  music  charms  the  listening  skies. 

Do  thou,  0  Erato,  the  bard  inspire. 
And  breathe  through  all  his  soxd  celestial  fire : 
Of  Latium's  earlier  days  the  poet  sings,  45 

The  loves  of  heroes,  and  the  strife  of  kings. 
Great  deeds  of  war  demand  a  loftier  strain. 
And  all  Hesperia  thunders  on  the  plain. 
For  age  rever'd,  in  peaceful  glory  great. 
Then  good  Latinus  rul'd  the  Latian  state:  50 

From  Faunus  sprung,  to  whom  Laurentum's  maid 
In  secret  bower  her  virgin  charms  displayed; 
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The  ancient  Picus  Fannns  next  precedes, 

And  through  dim  ages  to  Satumus  leads. 

The  son  he  hop'd  life's  eyentide  might  cheer^  55 

To  death  had  bow'd  in  manhood's  earliest  year; 

One  only  daughter  liy'd,  his  home  to  grace, 

To  wield  his  sceptre,  and  preserve  his  race. 

Her  ripen'd  charms  had  many  a  suitor  brought. 

And  wide  Ausonia  young  Layinia  sought.  60 

Excelling  all  was  noble  Tumus  seen, 

His  suit  supported  by  the  partial  queen; 

Tumus,  who  wore  Butulia's  regal  crown, 

Bich  in  ancestral  and  his  own  renown : 

But  fate  forbidding  pour'd  dire  portents  round,  65 

Howl'd  in  the  blast,  and  shook  the  solid  ground. 

Cloth'd  with  the  awe  religious  fear  commands. 

Within  the  court  an  aged  laurel  stands. 

By  Phoabus  loVd,  and  hence  the  town  receiyes 

Its  name,  Laurentum,  from  the  sacred  leaves.  70 

Here,  strange  to  tell,  a  swarm  of  bees  repair. 

Whose  frequent  buzzing  fills  the  liquid  air; 

Feet  within  feet  the  little  insects  twine. 

And  hang  as  £a.Us  the  cluster  from  the  vine. 

Struck  with  the  sight  thus  spake  Laurentum's  seer:  75 

"A  foreign  army  draw  to  Latium  near; 

"  Their  order'd  files,  as  spread  the  bees,  extend, 

"  And  like  the  bees  our  topmost  towers  ascend.*' 

Nay,  while  the  altars  burnt  with  fragrant  wood. 

As  by  her  sire  the  young  Lavinia  stood,  80 

It  seem'd  as  if,  ill-omen'd  sight,  there  came. 

And  play'd  her  form  around,  the  lambent  flame: 
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Through  her  bright  tresses  wreaths  of  fire  entwine. 

And  in  the  heat  her  gems  refulgent  shine; 

InYoly'd  in  ruddy  light  her  robe  appears,  85 

And  the  red  blaze  around  the  palace  bears. 

"  Strange  is  the  sign,"  so  priests  prophetic  sing, 

"  And  strange  the  tidings  which  these  portents  bring : 

"  Benowned  the  maid  shall  live  with  prosperous  fate, 

"  While  flames  of  discord  wrap  the  Latian  state."       90 

Through  the  dark  grove  that  'neath  Albana  grows 
Exhaling  foulest  stench  a  river  flows; 
And  there  the  king  approach'd  the  holiest  shrine 
Of  Faunus,  chief  of  Latium*s  princely  line. 
When  signs  of  ill  to  trembling  men  appear  95 

CEnotria's  i)eople  seek  for  counsel  there; 
The  victims  bleed,  the  steaming  odours  rise. 
And  on  the  outspread  skins  the  prophet  lies : 
This  done,  in  visions  of  the  silent  night 
Strange  sounds  his  ears,  strange  forms  disturb  his  sight ; 
His  thoughts  far  off  with  heavenly  spirits  go,  101 

Or  hold  communion  with  the  shades  below. 
In  person  here  Laurentum's  king  repairs. 
Presents  his  vows,  the  wonted  offerings  bears; 
His  knife  one  himdred  fleecy  victims  slays,  105 

Whose  reeking  skins  the  couch  of  visions  raise. 
Then  while  he  sleeps  this  voice  his  ear  assails : 
"  Woe  to  my  son  if  Latium's  suit  prevails  I 
"  No  home-bom  prince  shall  in  thy  halls  preside, 
"  Nor  fair  Lavinia  live  Butulia*s  bride.       *  110 

A  suitor  comes,  whose  nobler  race  shall  raise 

Our  Latian  people  to  immortal  praise; 
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"  Yanqnish'd,  the  world  shall  crouch  beneath  their  feet, 
**  And  adverse  poles  in  one  wide  empire  meet." 

Not  long  the  king  his  sire's  response  conceal'd,      115 
And  fluttering  round  the  tidings  fame  reyeal'd; 
What  time  the  Trojan  youth  their  wanderings  end, 
Where  the  green  banks  to  Tyber's  stream  descend. 

Stretched  on  the  ground  beneath  the  sylvan  shade 
The  Phrygian  chiefs  a  warrior's  banquet  made, —      120 
The  fEdthfiil  comrades  of  the  prince  of  Troy, 
His  veteran  heroes,  and  his  blooming  boy. 
Flat  cakes  of  meal  ('twas  Jove  the  order  taught) 
They  heap  with  berries  from  the  woodland  brought: 
The  fruits  devour'd,  yet  still  by  nature  press'd,  125 

The  band  the  want  of  further  food  confess'd; 
Each  forward  hand  the  round  flat  bisctdt  takes. 
And  daring  jaws  devour  the  wheaten  cakes. 
When  lol  in  sport  the  young  liilus  cries, 
'*  The  meats  devour'd,  the  trencher  food  supplies."     ISO 
Not  without  awe  the  great  JSneas  heard, 
Gharg'd  with  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  careless  word: 
"  All  hail,"  he  cried,  *'  ye  guardian  gods  of  Troy, 
"  Best  shall  ye  here,  and  empire  here  enjoy. 

Thus  spake  my  sire :  '  When  on  a  foreign  shore    135 

'  Their  empty  trenchers  hungry  bands  devour, 
" '  There  thy  first  waUs  with  gods  propitious  found, 
" '  Sink  the  deep  fosse,  and  raise  the  sheltering  mound.' 
"  This  was  the  dearth  his  mind  prophetic  saw, 
"  Here  all  our  wanderings  to  conclusion  draw.  140 

"  With  dawn  our  comrades  shall  the  plain  survey, 
"  And  each  diverging  hold  his  separate  way; 
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"  Now  to  the  feast  the  foaming  wine  lestore, 
"  To  Jove,  eternal  Jove,  libations  pour, 
''  And  breathe  to  great  Anchises'  shade  a  prayer,     145 
'*  To  bless  his  children  with  propitious  care." 
Then,  as  green  wreaths  the  hero's  temples  grace. 
His  voice  invokes  the  genius  of  the  place; 
The  Nymphs  that  hannt  the  shores,  and  ancient  Earth, 
Womb  of  the  gods,  a  self-created  birth ;  150 

With  all  the  streams  that  fertilize  the  plain. 
And  all  that  guardians  of  the  waters  reign. 
Great  Jove  he  worships,  god  of  Ida's  shore, 
And  her  whom  Phrygians  pious  tribes  adore; 
With  solemn  words  implores  primeval  Night,  155 

Whose  wandering  fires  supply  the  solar  light; 
Then  breathes  a  prayer,  whose  earnest  accents  move 
The  good  Anchises  and  the  queen  of  love. 
He  ceased:  the  sound  of  thunder  in  the  air 
Thrice  spoke  great  Jove  attentive  to  his  prayer,        160 
Whose  hand  aside  the  spangled  curtain  xoll'd, 
And  mark'd  the  firmament  with  lines  of  gold. 
Now  swift-winged  rumour  flies  the  camp  around. 
Proclaims  the  tidings,  and  appoints  the  ground. 
Each  heart  at  once  the  prosperous  omen  owns,         165 
Benews  the  banquet,  and  the  goblet  crowns. 
Soon  as  upborne  the  glorious  god  of  day 
Pours  on  the  waking  world  his  earliest  ray, 
The  Trojan  youth,  dispersing  to  explore, 
Approach  the  city,  and  survey  the  shore.  170 

Numicus'  fount  here  leaves  the  hillock's  side. 
And  there  the  Tyber's  nobler  waters  glide; 
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Here  too,  'tis  thus  retnnimg  parties  tell. 

The  Latin  race,  a  warlike  people  dwell. 

One  hundred  leaders  then  JSneas  chose,  175 

Whose  ready  speech  with  skill  persnasiye  flows: 

These  to  the  royal  courts  he  bids  repair, 

And  round  their  temples  wreaths  of  olive  wear; 

Bear  presents  to  the  king  who  rules  the  land, 

Peace  for  themselves  and  for  their  Mends  demand.  180 

The  chie£9  depart,  their  prince  remains  to  trace. 

With  sunken  fosse,  the  fature  city's  place, 

Like  some  strong  camp  which,  on  contested  ground. 

Is  fenc'd  with  dyke  and  battlement  around. 

Approaching  near  the  Trojan  band  descries  185 

Laurentum's  towers  and  palaces  arise ; 
Before  the  city's  walls  a  gallant  train 
Tame  the  yok'd  courser  on  the  dusty  plain, 
Challenge  each  other,  and,  with  rival  sx)eed. 
Direct  the  car,  or  launch  the  quivering  reed.  190 

When,  lo!  a  horseman  scours  across  the  plain, 
His  charger  foaming,  and  with  slacken'd  rein. 
News  to  Laurentum's  aged  prince  to  bear, 
How  chie&,  huge-fram'd,  in  foreign  garb  draw  near. 
Straight  are  they  usher'd  by  the  king's  command,     195 
To  where  his  warriors  round  their  monarch  stand. 
One  hundred  marble  shafts  support  the  walls. 
Which  gird  with  massive  strength  the  royal  halls; 
Bais'd  on  a  hill,  the  lofty  turrets  frown, 
O'ertop  the  city,  and  its  summit  crown.  200 

'Mid  the  primeval  forest's  deep  repose, 
Li  Picus'  early  days  that  palace  rose; 
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And  still  the  children  from  their  &thers  draw 

Mysterious  thoughts,  and  reverential  awe. 

Here  wonld  the  chiefe  in  solemn  conclave  meet,       205 

And  each  successor  to  the  kingdom  greet; 

Here  did  the  monarch  from  their  hands  obtain 

The  ancient  sceptre,  and  the  right  to  reign ; 

These  halls  a  temple's  sacred  courts  supplied. 

Where  reverent  priests  on  festal  days  preside,  210 

While  round  the  carcase  of  the  slaughter'd  beast, 

At  one  long  board,  united  elders  feast. 

In  long  array  ancestral  figures  stand. 

In  cedar  carv'd  by  olden  sculptor's  hand: 

Satumus  first,  great  founder  of  the  line ;  215 

And  king  Sabinus,  &ther  of  the  vine. 

E'en  yet  the  hook,  in  earlier  days  his  pride. 

With  jealous  care  preserving  at  his  side ; 

These  grouped  round  Italus  the  entrance  fill. 

Where  Janus  looks  with  double  aspect  still;  220 

To  whom,  in  course,  the  other  kings  succeed. 

Who,  fearless  champions,  for  their  country  bleed. 

There,  from  the  pillars,  spoils  of  armour  hang ; 

The  axe  that  oft  in  thickest  battle  rang. 

Huge  bars  of  gates,  that  show  the  victors'  might,     225 

The  car  that  bore  the  vanquish'd  in  the  fight; 

The  crested  helm,  the  javelin,  and  the  shield. 

With  brazen  prows  that  captur'd  galleys  yield. 

Here  ancient  Picus,  fam'd  alike  to  breed. 

And  to  his  purpose  bend  the  daring  steed,  230 

One  arm  his  wand,  the  left  his  target  bore. 

And  short  the  robe  with  purple  stripes  he  wore. 
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With  warm  desire  this  monarch  Circe  eyed, 
WaVd  her  gold  rod,  the  poisoned  cup  supplied: 
By  magic  spell  soft  plumes  enclose  the  king,  235 

And  yerdant  purple  shines  apon  his  wing. 
Within  such  court,  with  sacred  symbols  deck'd. 
The  king  and  chiefs  the  stranger  guests  expect; 
Then,  as  around  th' ancestral  throne  they  pressed, 
He  thus  with  gentle  words  the  band  addressed:        240 
"  Not  unexpected  come  ye  to  our  shore, 
"  Your  race  well  known,  your  fame  oft  heard  before, 
"  Ye  Dardan  chie& :  then  here  the  purpose  speak, 
"  Impeird  by  which  your  bands  Ausonia  seek. 
''  Miss'd  ye  your  course  ?  or  did  some  tempest  sweep    245 
"  The  boiling  billows,  and  disturb  the  deep? 
Our  stream  ascended,  anchor'd  in  our  port. 
You've  sought  the  friendship  of  no  churlish  court. 
'*  Deem  not  we  Latins  shame  our  ancient  blood, 
Honest  by  force,  and  by  compulsion  good;  250 

Our  own  free  choice  to  what  is  right  directs, 
**  And  Saturn's  justice  still  his  race  respects. 
"  Nay,  though  the  chronicle  be  somewhat  old, 
"  Aurunce's  fathers  in  our  ears  have  told 
"  How  Dardanus  to  Thracian  Samos  went,  255 

"  And  thence  his  steps  to  Phrygian  Ida  bent ; 
"  Till  by  almighty  Jove  receiv'd  on  high. 
He  trod  the  golden  pavement  of  the  sky." 
He  ceas'd:  when  thus  Hioneus  begun: 
*'  0  king,  of  Faunus'  ancient  race  the  son,  260 

"  No  tempest  drave  us  from  our  course  aside, 
"  No  star  deceiv'd  us  as  we  cross'd  the  tide : 
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Not  "without  purpose  to  your  shores  we  came, 
"  Nor  left  we  Phrygia  with  dishonoured  name. 
"  Ne'er  did  the  sun  from  heaven's  extremest  line      265 

Through  his  wide  range  on  state  more  glorious  shine ; 

Great  Joye  we  boast  the  author  of  our  race, 
"  And  Dardan  blood  to  fount  celestial  trace : 
"  The  prince  who  sent  us  claims  like  heayenly  line, 
"  In  virtues  godlike  as  by  birth  divine.  270 

"  How  fierce  a  storm  from  Argos  swept  the  main, 
"  And  poured  its  fury  upon  Ida's  plain, — 
"  How,  'gainst  our  earth  the  wrath  of  heaven  was  hurl'd, 
**  Mars  rs^ged  through  all,  and  Discord  shook  the  world, — 

E'en  he  has  heard,  who  on  earth's  utmost  side       275 

Dwells  in  the  region  of  the  frozen  tide ; 
"  Or  who,  beneath  the  sun's  all-scorching  rays, 
"  In  torrid  Africa  consumes  his  days. 
"  'Scaped  from  this  deluge  that  o'erwhehn'd  our  plain, 
"  Storm-toss'd  long  time  upon  the  adverse  main,       280 
"  We  ask,  slight  boon,  for  Ilium's  gods  to  share 
**  Jove's  common  gifts  of  water  and  of  air. 

Deem  not  that  loss  to  Latium's  tribes  we  bring. 

Or  hearts  imgrateful  bear  to  Latium's  king; 
"  Nor  need  Ausonia's  children  fear  disgrace,  285 

"  Who  Phrygia's  exiles  in  their  arms  embrace. 

But  does  this  peaceful  wreath  fhe  warriors  wear 

Excite  contempt?  then  by  our  prince  I  swear, — 
"  By  that  right  hand  as  ready  to  respect 
"  The  rights  of  others  as  its  own  protect, —  290 

**  Full  many  a  race  renown'd  for  martial  pride 
"  Have  courted  glory  by  our  chieftain's  side. 
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**  'Tis  fate  conducts  us  to  Laurentum's  plain, 
*'  Where  Dardanus  demands  his  home  again ; 
And  Delos'  priests  with  awful  voice  proclaim  295 

Numicus'  fount,  and  Tyber's  sacred  name. 
"  To  you  these  gifts  ^Eneas  offers,  won 
From  burning  Hium,  when  our  griefs  begim: 
This  cup  Anchises'  pious  hands  would  hold 
"  Before  the  altars,  bright  with  bumish'd  gold ;         300 

Of  these  insignia  was  our  monarch  proud ; 
"  Adom*d  with  these,  his  judgments  aw'd  the  crowd ; 
Through  ages  has  this  sceptre  Phrygia  sway'd. 
By  Troy's  proud  dames  these  royal  robes  were  made." 
Thus  spake  the  chief,  as,  rooted  to  the  ground,     305 
Latinus  stood,  then  roll'd  his  eyes  around. 
'Twas  not  the  vest's  embroider'd  blue  they  sought, 
His  daughter's  bridal  dwelt  in  every  thought; 
Not  to  the  sceptre  was  his  gaze  inclin'd. 
The  words  c^  Faunus  had  impress'd  his  mind.  310 

This  seem'd  the  prince  who,  from  a  foreign  land, 
Should  share  his  throne^  and  gain  Lavinia's  hand; 
Sprung  from  whose  Dardan  blood  a  royal  line 
With  martial  splendour  through  the  world  should  shine. 
"  May  heaven,"  he  cries,  "  with  smiles  our  purpose  share, 
''  And  its  own  omens  to  completion  bear !  316 

"  No  churlish  heart  the  wish'd-for  boon  denies, 
*'  Nor  may  a  king  his  kingly  gifts  despise : 
"  He  shall  not  want,  while  h^re  Latinus  reigns,. 
*'  Or  Ilium's  wealth,  or  Phrygia's  fertile  plains.         320 
*'  Let  him  himself,  in  friendship's  sacred  name, 
*'  With  trusting  confidence  our  succour  claim. 
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"  One  royal  princess  in  onr  palace  stands, 

"  And  heaven  for  her  a  foreign  prince  demands, 

''  Fate  points  to  one  of  foreign  birth  to  raise  325 

''  Lanrentmn's  children  to  eternal  praise. 

"  And  now,  if  aught  of  truth  my  mind  foresees, 

"  Your  Dardan  chief  fulfils  great  Jove's  decrees." 

In  lofty  stalls  three  hundred  coursers  feed : 
From  these  he  bids  in  broider'd  trappings  lead       ^  330 
For  every  Trojan  youth  a  shining  steed. 
Swift  o'er  the  plains  like  winged  things  they  fly, 
Bright  are  their  housings  with  the  crimson'd  dye, 
Down  their  sleek  chests  rich  chains  of  gold  descend. 
And  in  broad  plates  of  burnish'd  metal  end ;  .  335 

Their  sides  refalgent  blaze  with  yellow  gold, 
And  golden  bits  the  struggling  chargers  hold. 
A  car,  whose  gorgeous  splendour  awes  the  throng, 
By  two  ethereal  coursers  whirl'd  along. 
Of  those  which  Circe  from  the  flaming  sun,  340 

Her  sire,  by  crafty  artifice  had  won. 
Whose  breath  is  kindled  by  the  solar  rays. 
He  as  a  gift  for  Ilium's  prince  displays. 
Swift  on  their  steeds  the --Trojan  warriors  spring, 
And  in  their  train  bright  peace  attendant  bring:       345 
Deck'd  in  their  gifts,  and  with  their  message  cheer'd. 
Before  their  chief  the  chosen  band  appear'd. 

From  her  loVd  Argos  now  the  queen  of  Jove, 
With  sparkling  train,  resought  the  courts  above; 
Borne  on  the  ambient  air  the  goddess  flies;  350 

Encamp'd  beneath  the  Trojan  army  lies ; 
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O'er  far  Pachynns'  sea-encompass'd  strand 

Prom  fleecy  cloud  she  views  the  joyful  band; 

Fresh  buildings  rising  coyer  aU  the  ground, 

And  busy  labour  wakes  her  cheerful  sound:  855 

Wrath  shook  her  frame,  and  grief  transfixed  her  breast. 

As  thus  she  mus'd,  and  thus  her  thoughts  expressed : 

*'  Still  lives  the  race  which  royal  Juno  hates, 

"  Still  with  Satumia's  war  the  Phrygian  fetes ; 

*'  Still  live  the  heroes  at  Sigseum  slain,  360 

"  The  captive  host  redeemed  are  free  again ; 

**  A  path  through  IHon's  burning  walls  was  found, 

**  And  harmless  fell  the  GrsBcian  javelins  round: 

**  Methinks,  or  Juno's  weakness  is  confessed, 

**  Or  vengeance,  wearied,  slumbers  in  her  breast.       365 

"  Through  stormy  waves  their  trembling  vessels  flew, 

"  'Twas  mine  in  vain  the  exiles  to  pursue.  * 

"  In  vain  the  tempest  falls,  the  billows  rage, 

"  With  ineffectual  wrath  the  winds  engage; 

"  Syrtes  and  Scylla  vainly  prov'd  their  hate,  370 

"  E'en  vast  Charybdis  fail'd,  subdued  by  fate : 

*'  Safe  from  the  sea  these  Trojans  reach  the  land, 

"  My  wrath  despising  on  the  Tyber's  strand* 

"  Mars,  burning  to  avenge  a  single  slight, 

"  Destroyed  the  Lapithae  in  drunken  fight ;  375 

"  Without  compunction  our  eternal  sire 

**  Gave  ancient  Galydon  to  Dian's  ire ; 

"  Yet  not  the  LapithsB  nor  CEneus'  land 

"  Deserv'd  such  vengeance  at  his  sovereign  hand ; 

"  Whilst  I,  who  Jove's  once  dreaded  consort  reign,  380 

<(  Contend  with  mortals,  and  contend  in  vain. 
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*'  Does  heayen  the  anger  of  its  queen  despise  ? 

'<  Then  heU  shall  hear,  and  hell  to  vengeance  rise. 

'*  What  though  he  most  in  final  triumph  reign 

"  A  sceptred  monarch  o'er  Lanrentnm's  plain  ?  385 

''  A  people's  blood  the  costly  price  shall  pay, 

'<  And  blazing  haryesis  light  the  nuptial  day. 

*'  Bellona,  maiden,  waits  thy  bridal  hour, 

"  And  slaughtered  hosts  are  fiGur  Lavinia's  dower. 

*'  Not  Helen  only  wrapp'd  a  world  in  flame,  390 

*'  Nor  sprang  a  torch  alone  from  Priam*s  dame." 

She  ceas'd,  and  anger  burning  in  her  mind. 
To  lower  earth  her  stately  steps  indin'd. 
She  called :  Aleoto  answer'd  to  the  sound, 
Where  the  dire  Furies  sat  their  sister  round.  395 

Foul  deeds  of  darkness  are  the  fiend's  delight. 
The  shameless  outrage,  and  the  lawless  fight; 
Her  sisters  yiew  her  passion  with  dismay. 
And  e'en  stem  Pluto,  loathing,  turns  away: 
A  thousand  hideous  shapes  her  yisage  takes,  400 

Hiss  from  her  locks  a  thousand  fiery  snakes. 
Satumian  Juno  thus  her  purpose  spoke. 
And  all  the  malice  of  the  Fury  woke : 
"  Daughter  of  Night,  I  bid  thy  gloomy  power 
"  With  task  appropriate  aid  this  hateful  hour ;  405 

"  Support,  dread  yirgin,  my  insulted  name, 
*'  Lest  mortal  chief  obscure  celestial  fame ; 
"  Let  not  this  chief  Layinia's  hand  obtain, 
"  Nor  peaceful  settle  on  Ausonia's  plain. 
"  'Tis  thine  to  rend  fraternal  hearts  with  rage,  410 

"  And  kindred  urge  with  kindred  to  engage ; 
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''  'Tis  thine  to  homes  the  foneral  torch  to  bear, 

"  And  goad  the  writhing  inmates  to  despair ; 

'^  A  thousand  plagues  upon  thy  steps  attend, 

"  Their  willing  aid  a  thousand  tortures  lend.  415 

''  Bid  jealous  rage  the  shield  and  sword  demand, 

"  Inflame  the  heart;  and  stimulate  the  hand." 

Alecto  straight  her  hissing  locks  anoints, 
With  Gk)rgon  poisons,  and  to  Latium  points 
Her  course  sublime ;  where,  'neath  her  palace  dome,     420 
The  queen  Amata  keeps  her  pensive  home ; 
Who  now,  with  all  a  woman's  hopes  and  fears. 
Lists  to  each  tale,  and  trembles  as  she  hears. 
From  out  her  hair  the  fiend  a  serpent  takes, — 
That  hair  entwisted  with  a  thousand  snakes, —         425 
Then  'gainst  Amata  hurl'd  the  hissing  dart. 
Which  shoots  its  poison  to  her  inmost  heart : 
With  sudden  frenzy  all  her  bosom  glows. 
And  into  wild  dismay  the  palace  throws. 
Unfelt  the  serpent  glides  beneath  her  vest,  43d 

And  pours  a  viper's  spirit  in  her  breast; 
Now  round  her  neck  the  monster  winds  his  fold. 
And  seems  a  massive  chain  of  twisted  gold ; 
Now  like  a  fillet's  fine  extended  thread 
Creeps  down  her  limbs,  or  twines  around  her  head.  435 

When  first  thq  fiend  with  hellish  purpose  came. 
Intent  on  strife,  and  pour'd  the  subtle  flame. 
Ere  yet  wild  frenzy  had  o'erleapt  control, 
And  all  the  Fury  shook  the  matron's  soul, 
Her  voice  to  King  Latinus  thus  replies,  440 

In  tones  like  those  a  mother's  care  supplies. 
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As  one  who  o*er  the  maiden's  fortxine  grieyes. 

Nor  nndistorVd  a  Phrygian  son  leceiTes: 

''  Must  yonng  Layinia  leare  her  parents'  side, 

•«  To  Trojan  exiles  yielded  for  the  bride  445 

<*  Of  hiin»  who,  soon  as  prosperons  breezes  play, 

"  Will  bear  the  maiden,  as  his  spoil,  away  ? 

'*  0  does  not  piiy  gentler  feelings  wake, 

'*  Or  for  the  mother's,  or  the  dan^ter's  sake? 

*^  Was  it  not  thus  a  Phrygian  wanderer  came,  450 

'*  And  bore  to  Ilium's  towers  the  Spartan  dame? 

**  Where  is  thy  tow,  by  all  Butulia  heard, 

**  Thy  oountry*s  wel&re,  and  thy  kingly  word  ? 

**  If  foreign  prince  must  gain  Layinia's  hand, 

**  As  fate  appoints,  and  Faunus'  words  command,     455 

**  To  us,  I  ween,  all  nations  aliens  live, 

**  Who  no  aUegianoe  to  our  sceptre  giye; 

**  Nay,  royal  Tumus  boasts  a  Grseciav  sire^ 

"  Nor  fails  in  aught  prophetic  gods  require." 

But  when  persuasion  tried  its  power  in  yain,  460 

And  hell's  fell  i>oison  bum'd  in  every  vein, 

By  shame  imtrammell'd  in  the  public  ways 

The  queen  to  all  her  frantic  rage  displays, 

To  madness  goaded  by  the  hideous  train 

Of  phantoms  crowded  in  her  dizzy  brain.  465 

As  when  some  urchin  plies  his  childish  sport 

On  the  smooth  pavement  of  a  marble  court. 

The  boy  his  thong  in  circling  motion  keeps. 

The  whirling  box  in  answering  circles  sweeps. 

And  beardless  starers  watch  the  plaything  bound,     470 

Till  their  soul  seems  to  join  the  dizzy  round ; 
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So  rag'd  the  queen,  in  wild  career  impell'd^ 

And  crowds  her  course  with  tumult  fierce  beheld. 

Nay,  now,  beneath  rellgion^s  awful  name, 

Fresh  yows  and  rites  the  royal  maiden  claim  475 

Devote  to  Bacchus,  and  the  destined  bride 

The  forest  glades  and  mountain  caverns  hide. 

To  thee,  LenaBUs,  stiU  in  frenzied  song, 

To  thee  she  sings  her  youthful  charms  belong; 

For  thee  the  maid  the  wild  procession  leads,  480 

And  sacred  tresses  for  thy  altar  feeds. 

Fann'd  by  the  fiend  swift  spreads  through  all  the  flame, 

Till  the  like  madness  goads  each  furious  dame. 

Glad  in  rude  skins  they  wave  the  mystic  spear, 

And  with  wild  chants  disturb  the  silent  air.  485 

Eaising  aloffc  a  blazing  pine  the  queen 

Moves  the  weird  centre  of  the  frenzied  scene. 

Strange  fires  her  eyes  distort,  as  on  she  roves. 

And  sings  Lavinia's  and  Eutulia's  loves. 

Frantic  she  cried,  *'  Ye.  Latian  mothers,  hear,  490 

'*  Aid  to  your  queen  and  to  a  mother  bear. 

*^  Unclasp  the  bands  your  flowing  locks  confine; 

"  Join  in  our  cares,  and  in  our  orgies  join." 

They  hear,  and  rush  through  howling  groves  along. 

As  bacchanaHan  madness  fires  the  throng.  495 

Then,  when  Alecto  sees  the  poison'd  mind 
To  hell-bom  strife  and  lawless  deeds  inclined; 
Sees  instant  danger  threaten  Latium's  crown. 
And  all  Laurentum  in  confusion  thrown ; 
The  goddess  straight  her  dusky  pinions  plies  500 

To  where  the  towers  of  martial  Tumus  rise. 
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These  Danae  erst,  so  chronicles  relate, 

With  settlers  peopled  from  Mycense's  state; 

And  Ardea  (Ardna  once)  gain'd  high  reno\m. 

But  now  the  glory  of  its  day  was  gone.  505 

There,  'neath  his  turrets'  battlemented  height, 

The  warlike  king  confessed  the  power  of  night. 

That  other  shape  may  hell's  dark  terrors  hide, 

Alecto  lays  the  Fury's  form  aside; 

Distorted  limbs  assume  the  gait  of  age,  510 

And  f urrow'd  wrinkles  mask  the  lines  of  rage ; 

Fillets  of  wool  confine  her  silver  hair, 

Her  brows  a  wreath  of  peaceful  olive  wear; 

Great  Juno's  aged  Calybe  she  seems, 

Addressing  Tumus  in  the  voice  of  dreams :  515 

**  Wilt  thou  this  wrong,  great  chieftain,. tamely  bear, 

"  That  Trojan  colonist  thy  kingdoms  share  ? 

"  Vainly  the  hero  in  the  battle  stood, 

*'  Beauty  the  prize,  the  price  the  warrior's  blood ; 

**  A  wandering  chief  enjoys  thy  plighted  bride,  520 

"  And  sits  in  splendour  by  the  monarch's  side. 

"  By  Latium  mocked,  for  Latium  -peril  life ; 

**  Go,  slaughter  Tuscans  in  the  bloody  strife. 

"  Here,  while  soft  slumber  o'er  thy  senses  steals, 

"  By  me  her  will  the  queen  of  gods  reveals.  525 

*<  Bouse  all  Eutulia,  sound  thy  call  to  arms, 

*'  Each  warrior's  soul  the  clink  of  metal  charms. 

"  Charge,  charge  this  host,  which  on  our  Tyber*s  banks> 

"  In  proud  security,  extends  its  ranks; 

**  Whose  painted  galleys  ride  upon  the  stream,  530 

"  Whose  lords  the  owners  of  the  country  seem. 
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*'  The  gods  shall  aid;  and  king  Latinns  yield, 
"  Or  prove  the  power  of  Juno  in  the  field." 

As  thus  she  spake,  the  prince  in  turn  began, 
While  o'er  his  face  the  smile  of  triumph  ran :  535 

"  Think  not  by  ns  nnheard  has  been  the  tale, 
"  That  on  onr  Tyber  floats  a  Phrygian  sail; 
"  Nor  deem  that  Tnmns,  when  it  reached  his  ear, 
"  Quail'd  at  the  news,  or  felt  a  woman's  fear, 
**  They  who  before  her  ancient  altar  kneel,  540 

"  Hail  Jnno's  blessing  on  her  champion's  steel. 
**  Good  dame,  the  terrors  which  your  mind  engage 
"  But  speak  the  trembling  impotence  of  age ; 
"  And  thus,  amidst  the  mightier  strife  of  kings, 
"  With  false  alarm  the  cell-pent  bosom  rings.  545 

**  To  deck  the  image,  and  to  guard  the  shrine, 
"  Be  thine  the  care :  the  deeds  of  battle  mine. 
'*  Such  holy  rites  best  ancient  dames  engage, 
**  The  warrior's  spirit  swells  with  nobler  rage." 
With  scornful  hate  these  words  Alecto  heard,  550 

And  all  the  fiend  within  her  bosom  stirr'd. 
E'en  while  he  speaks,  fear  shakes  the  monarch's  heart, 
His  eye-balls  with  convulsive  terror  start; 
Such  hideous  shapes  Alecto's  visage  takes. 
So  loud  the  hissing  of  the  fiery  snakes.  555 

Then,  as  she  roU'd  her  eyes,  that  gleam'd  with  flame, 
She  spum'd  him  ere  his  struggling  accents  came ; 
Twin  crested  serpents  from  her  tresses  rise, 
Her  lash  resounds,  and  thus  the  Fury  cries: 
**  Behold  the  dame,  whose  mind  vain  fears  engage,  560 
"  And  speak  the  trembling  impotence  of  age ; 
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"  For  whom,  amid  the  mightier  strife  of  kings, 

"  With  false  alarm  her  cell-pent  bosom  rings. 

"  Know'st  thou  these  signs  ?  through  all  the  earth  I  roam, 

"  With  Death  and  Discord  from  the  Furies'  home."  565 

Grim  burnt  the  torch  she  held  within  her  hand, 

And  'gainst  the  youth  she  flung  the  smoking  brand. 

Pale  terror  o'er  the  trembling  monarch  came, 

A  chilling  sweat  bedews  his  quivering  frame; 

Each  limb,  each  bone,  the  trickling  cold  receives,      570 

Best  flies  his  couch,  and  sleep  his  eyelids  leaves. 

"  To  arms,  to  arms ! "  the  chief  all  furious  calls. 

Loud  swells  the  voice,  and  echoes  through  the  halls : 

Fierce  rise  the  passions  that  would  mount  the  car. 

The  cursed  madness  that  delights  in  war.  575 

So,  when  beneath  some  cauldron's  brazen  side. 

The  crackling  faggot  stirs  the  bubbling  tide, 

Crested  with  foam  the  swelling  waters  rise. 

And  high  through  air  the  pitchy  vapour  flies. 

His  words  defiance  to  Latinus  bear:  580 

The  king  commands,  the  people  arms  prepare: 

Swift  flies  the  rallying  cry  throughout  the  land, 

"  Drive  out  the  foe ;  for  home  unsheath  the  brand." 

The  prayer  was  breath'd,  the  frequent  vow  was  heard. 

And  warrior  warrior  to  the  combat  stirr'd.  585 

Though  Dardan  bands  with  Latium's  hosts  unite. 

Unaided,  Turnus  dares  them  to  the  fight. 

The  favour  manhood's  graceful  vigour  wins. 

Wakes  martial  ardour,  as  the  strife  begins; 

Warm  beat  the  hearts  that  love  their  ancient  kings,      590 

And  wide  the  land  with  his  own  valour  rings. 
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As  thus  for  yengeance  all  Rutulia  barn'd, 
The  fiend  her  pinions  to  the  Tyber  tum'd, 
Where  young  liilus  chas'd  the  sylvan  prey, 
Spread  the  light  nets,  and  brought  the  stag  to  bay.        595 
To  the  keen  honnds  Alecto  wafts  the  scent. 
Prone  to  all  evil,  and  on  strife  intent: 
Swift  speeds  the  dappled  quarry  o'er  the  plain. 
Swift  fly  the  dogs,  the  gallant  prize  to  gain; 
The  peasants  see,  and  iU  conceal  their  ire,  600 

Small  is  the  spark,  but  widely  spreads  the  fire, 
High  rear'd  that  noble  stag  his  beamy  head. 
And  wide  through  air  his  branching  antlers  spread; 
Borne,  yet  a  nursling,  from,  his  mother's  side, 

■ 

By  Tyrrheus'  sons,  he  liv*d  their  fother's  pride:        605 

Tyrrheus,  whose  will  the  royal  herds  obey. 

Who  rules  the  woodland  with  a  monarch's  sway. 

In  mild  obedience  to  the  girl's  command. 

The  gentle  beast  would  stoop  to  Sylvia's  hand; 

Whilst  she,  fair  maid,  would  spring's  sweet  flowerets  take. 

And  smiling  garlands  for  his  antlers  make;  611 

Then  to  some  fountain's  mossy  verge  repair. 

Wash  the  soft  stag,  and  comb  his  glossy  hair. 

All  day  would  he  through  lawn  and  copsewood  roam, 

Then  seek,  as  evening  fell,  his  master's  home;  615 

For  well  he  knew  the  hospitable  board. 

With  choicest  browse  by  gentle  Sylvia  stored. 

As  young  Itilus  beat  the  woods  around. 

The  eager  dogs  this  dappled  monarch  found. 

Where,  'neath  the  noon-day  rays,  he  stopped  to  lave      620 

His  glowing  body  in  the  crystal  wave; 
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Now  smoothly  swimming  with  the  rumung  tide, 

Now  idly  baskiiig  on  its  verdant  side. 

Burning  with  ardour,  as  the  quarry  flew. 

The  trembling  string  the  young  lulus  drew;  625 

Swift  to  his  aid  the  spiteful  goddess  came, 

Balanced  the  shaft,  and  fix*d  the  wavering  aim: 

The  whizzing  arrow  cut  its  liquid  way. 

Then  through  his  glossy  side  transfix'd  the  prey. 

The  wounded  stag  collects  his  strength  to  fly,  630 

And  seeks  his  home  with  agonizing  cry: 

Fain  in  his  look,  his  limbs  suffused  with  blood. 

In  almost  speaking  attitude  he  stood. 

Her  breast  fair  Sylvia  smote  with  open  hand. 

Then,  rous'd  to  anger,  call'd  the  rustic  band;  635 

Gonceal'd  the  Fury  in  the  thicket  lies. 

And,  urg'd  by  her,  at  once  the  band  arise. 

This  seiz'd  a  brand,  fresh  hardened  in  the  fire, 

A  knotted  club  supplied  another's  ire;  ' 

Each  grasps  the  tool  which  first  attracts  his  sight,  640 

Twirls  the  rude  weapon,  and  enacts  the  fight. 

Loud  Tyrrheus'  cry  bursts  out,  and  sounds  through  all 

The  hills;  the  hills  roll  back  his  warlike  call; 

Whilst  high  in  air  his  brawny  sinews  swung 

The  ponderous  axe  with  which  the  forest  rung.         645 

But  when  Alecto,  on  the  watch,  observed 
What  time  the  best  her  spiteful  purpose  serv'd, 
Perch'd  on  the  summit  of  the  herdsman's  stall. 
Through  the  bent  horn  she  soimds  the  shepherd's  call. 
Plain,  vale,  and  mountain,  tremble  at  the  sound,      650 
From  rock  to  rock  th' infernal  notes  rebound; 
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To  Trivia's  wave,  though  distant  far  it  flows, 

The  startling  war-cry  of  the  Fury  goes ; 

Loud  on  the  Nar  s  white  sulphur  stream  it  fell, 

And  reach'd  Yelino's  springs,  and  shady  dell.  655 

Toung  mothers,  trembling,  seiz'd  their  babes,  and  pressed 

The  smiling  infants  closer  to  their  breast; 

Where'er  their  ears  those  trumpet  notes  engage. 

Each  rustic  bosom  feels  a  fiercer  rage; 

Swift  to  the  sounds  wild  native  bands  repair,  660 

And  all  rude  weapons  of  the  moment  bear. 

As  quickly  arm  the  Trojans,  nor  delay 

To  aid  the  young  liilus  in  the  fray. 

Now  steel-clad  ranks  extend  in  martial  guise, 

Drawn  swords  leap  out,  and  iron  harvests  rise;        665 

In  the  bright  sunbeams  blades  refulgent  shine. 

And  spears  spring  up  and  flash  in  bristling  line. 

E'en  so  at  first,  before  the  freshening  breeze 

Swell  the  blue  waves,  and  whiten  on  the  seas; 

Then  louder  roars  the  blast,  the  billows  rise  670 

With  foaming  crests,  and  thunder  to  the  skies. 

There  lies  young  Almon,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 

By  Trojan  archer  number'd  with  the  slain; 

On  whom,  his  eldest  and  his  favourite  child, 

With  honest  pride,  the  stout  old  Tyrrheus  smil'd:    675 

Before  the  lines  the  shaft  its  victim  gain'd. 

Where  the  barb'd  arrow  in  the  throat  remain'd; 

Lost  were  his  accents  in  the  gurgling  blood. 

And  life's  slight  breathings  in  the  crimson  flood. 

Then  many  a  warrior's  corpse  is  strew'd  around,      680 

'Midst  which  is  thine,  0  good  Galesus;  found, 
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E'en  while  thou  striy'st  to  mitigate  the  strife, 
And  spread  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  life. 
Just  was  thy  soul,  if  justice  could  prevail, 
And  rich  thy  store,  if  wealth  could  aught  avail;       685 
Five  flocks  are  thine,  where,  bleat  the  fleecy  sheep. 
Five  herds  for  thee  Laurentum's  herdsmen  keep; 
A  hundred  ploughs  obey  thy  wide  command. 
Where  groaning  oxen  till  the  teeming  land. 
Soon  as  the  turf  the  purple  current  stains  690 

And  the  pale  corse  deforms  the  peaceful  plains, 
Th*  exulting  fiend  imperial  Juno  seeks. 
And  in  proud  tones  her  hellish  triumph  speaks: 
"  See  madly  there  the  torch  of  discord  glare ; 
And,  hark !  the  shout  of  war  disturbs  the  air !  *•  695 
Now  let  them  courtship's  soft  endearments  seek, 
"  Embrace  as  friends,  of  closer  union  speak ; 
"  Since  Troy  in  arms  'gainst  Italy  hath  stood, 
"  And  Dardan  blades  are  red  with  Latian  blood. 
Nay,  wider  still,  if  heaven's  great  queen  command,   700 
I'll  spread  dire  havoc  through  the  smiling  land." 
To  whom  the  queen :  "  Enough  of  terror  reigns, 
"  The  fraud  succeeds,  the  cause  of  war  remains : 
"  The  furious  youth  in  mortal  combat  stand ; 
"  Chance  drew  the  sword,  but  red  is  dyed  the  hand.    705 
"  To  such  choice  nuptials,  such  fair  marriage  rites, 
"  The  queen  of  love  Laurentum's  bride  invites. 
*'  Great  Jove,  th' eternal  ruler  of  the  sky, 
"  Forbids  thee  more  through  upper  air  to  fly : 
"  Thy  task  is  done :  be  mine  henceforth  the  care      710 
"  To  watch  the  fifttes  which  fature  hours  prepare.** 
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Alecto  tum'd,  and  left  the  realms  of  light, 

Her  coarse  durecting  to  the  shades  of  night ; 

And  as  her  pinions  on  the  air  she  spreads^ 

The  hissing  snakes  shoot  forth  their  speckled  heads.     715 

In  central  Italy,  renown'd  of  fame, 
(Yale  of  Amsanctns  is  the  awfol  name,) 
'Neath  lofty  hills,  a  gloomy  hollow  lies, 
On  either  side  wild  howling  forests  rise; 
'Midst  the  steep  rocks  a  foaming  torrent  roars,         720 
And  down  the  glen  with  whirling  eddy  pours: 
Dark  is  the  caye  that  yawns  beside  the  stream, 
Whose  months  th*  insatiate  jaws  of  Pluto  seem ; 
And  when  the  swarthy  tyrant  pants  beneath, 
Through  the  stone  channels  winds  his  laVring  breath.  725 
Horrid  and  dim  its  sullen  depths  appear. 
Hell  looks  as  if  'twere  rent  asunder  here : 
Its  vast  profound  conceals  the  fiend  from  sight. 
Earth  smiles  again,  and  heaven  resumes  its  light. 

O'erjoy'd,  meanwhile,  great  Jove's  celestial  queen   730 
Puts  the  last  finish  to  the  fatal  scene. 
A  band  of  shepherds  to  the  town  repair. 
And  the  young  Almon's  woimded  body  bear: 
On  high  Galesus'  gory  head  they  raise. 
Demanding  vengeance,  and  declare  his  praise.  735 

Nor  fails  Butulia's  monarch  to  proclaim 
The  galling  evidence  of  Latium's  shame ; 
How  foreign  bands  their  fathers'  lands  divide. 
Pollute  their  hearths,  and  claim  the  plighted  bride. 
The  youth — ^whose  mothers  through  the  woods  advance, 
Amata  leading  in  the  frenzied  dance —  741 
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Collect  in  numbers,  and  augment  the  scene. 
For  wide  prevails  the  influence  of  the  queen : 
Loud  is  the  tongue,  and  forward  is  the  hand. 
This  grasps  the  sword,  a  leader  these  demand.  745 

Though  fate  forbids,  and  gods  consent  refuse. 
All  rush  to  arms,  and  wild  confusion  choose; 
While  crowds,  assembling  round  his  palace  wall. 
For  war,  for  yengeance,  on  Latinus  call. 
Firm  in  his  purpose,  Kke  some  solid  rock,  '  750 

He  stands  unshaken,  and  defies  the  shock; 
The  tempest  roars,  the  solid  rock  abides. 
And,  in  its  yastness,  mocks  the  brawling  tides: 
What  though  its  base  by  surging  waves  is  lash*d. 
The  surging  waves  are  all  to  shivers  dash'd;  755 

.The  cliffs  resound,  the  baffled  foam  ascends. 
Vain  battery!  all  in  froth  or  bubbles  ends. 

But,  when  no  reason  calms  th' impatient  throng, 
And  Juno  drives  the  madden'd  crowd  along, 
"  Fate  wrecks  our  state,"  the  aged  monarch  cries,    760 
And  with  unceasing  prayer  invokes  the  skies: 
"  Unhappy  sons,  to  you  fore-doom*d,  the  day . 
"  With  blood  shall  wash  the  stain  of  blood  away. 
*'  Thee,  Turnus,  guilt,  thee  punishment  await, 
The  gods  invoked,  the  prayer  remembered  late.     765 
For  me,  e*en  now,  life's  stormy  ocean  past, 
"  Death's  peaceful  shores  await  the  king  at  last : 
'*  Well  may  the  shade  on  happier  plains  forego 
"  The  funeral  splendour,  and  the  pomp  of  woe." 
Thus  spake  the  king ;  and,  worn  with  frequent  cares,  770 
To  calmer  scenes  from  public  strifs  repairs^ 
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In  those  first  days  would  men,  with  solemn  rite, 
The  god  of  battles  to  the  field  inyite; 
Through  Alba*s  priests  that  rite  descending  came, 
And  still  eternal  Borne  observes  the  eame;  775 

Whether  GsBtulia  dares  her  warlike  bands, 
Hyrcania's  deserts,  or  Arabia's  sands, 
Or  India's  children,  rising  with  the  sun, 
Or  Parthia,  yielding  what  she  once  had  won. 
Two  gates  there  are,  in  reverence  held  by  all,  780 

Which  men,  with  awe,  the  gates  of  battle  call ; 
Beligious  fear  o'er  these  her  wings  has  spread, 
And  mighty  Mars  inspires  the  soul  with  dread; 
A  hundred  brazen  bars  impede  the  way. 
And  temper'd  steel,  unconscious  of  decay;  785 

Janus  in  person  on  the  threshold  stands, 
With  double  aspect,  and  the  crowd  commands. 
Whene'er  Eome's  senators,  in  full  debate, 
Decree  the  vengeance  of  their  sovereign  state, 
Her  consxQ,  in  his  country's  toga  dress'd,  790 

With  Gabian  cincture  girded  to  his  breast, 
Goes  forth  in  pomp,  and,  as  his  hands  unbar 
The  iron  gates,  proclaims  the  coming  war: 
With  shouts  of  war  the  air  around  is  rent, 
And  brazen  trumpets  breathe  their  hoarse  assent.     795 

When  thus  for  war  the  Latian  people  pray'd, 
Their  impious  suit  the  aged  king  delay'd; 
Till  from  the  skies  Satumian  Juno  flew. 
And  back  the  lingering  bolts  of  battle  drew. 
To  peaceful  lands  the  wish  for  vengeance  came;       800 
Unmov'd  before,  Ausonia  felt  the  flame. 
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'Mid  olonds  of  dust  here  gleams  the  hero's  steel, 

As  eager  bands  their  foaming  chargers  wheel; 

These  march  and  ooimtermarch,  advance  and  torn, 

Till  all  alike  with  martial  ardour  bum:  805 

Some  SCOOT  their  shields,  and  Ilinm's  sons  defy, 

Some  swing  the  ponderous  battle-axe  on  high, 

Exulting  raise  the  standards  from  the  ground. 

And  i)ant  for  glory  as  the  trumpets  sound. 

The  Fury's  cry  five  ancient  towns  alarms,  810 

.Whole  streets  re-echoing  with  the  clink  of  arms; 

With  Grustumeria  Tibur's  pride  unites. 

And  bold  Antennae's  battlemented  heights; 

Atma  forth  her  warlike  children  sends. 

Her  potent  succour  lofty  Ardea  lends.  815 

This  fits  the  helmet  to  the  hero's  head. 

These  for  the  breast  bright  plates  of  metal  spread ; 

One  for  a  shield  the  pliant  osier  weaves. 

One  bends  the  silver  for  the  warrior's  greaves. 

Neglected  now  the  hook  of  Saturn  lies,  820 

Love  for  the  ploughshare  languishes  and  dies; 

These  to  the  smith  their  fathers'  weapons  bring. 

The  fomace  blazes,  and  the  anvils  ring.  I 

Again  their  call  the  brazen  trumpets  sound,  ] 

Again  the  soldiers'  symbol's  pass'd  around.  825  | 

This,  love  of  glory  kindling  in  his  heart,  , 

Takes  down  his  helm,  and  hastens  to  depart; 

This  yokes  his  hamess'd  coursers  to  the  car,  ' 

Girds  on  his  sword,  and  thunders  to  the  war; 

Shines  forth  in  bumish'd  mail  upon  the  field,  830 

With  golden  rings,  and  lifts  his  flaming  shield. 
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Te  tuneful  guar dians  of  the  fount  of  song, 
Inspire  the  verse,  and  paint  the  martial  throng; 
In  order  all  the  steel-clad  hosts  declare. 
Who  rais'd  the  standards,  and  who  led  the  war;       835 
Say  who  e'en  then  to  fame  Italia  rais'd, 
What  sons  it  bore,  and  with  what  arms  it  blaz'd. 

First  on  the  field  Etruria's  king  appears, 
Leads  out  his  squadrons,  and  his  standard  rears: 
Mezentius  he,  whose  impious  acts  defy  840 

Or  human  laws,  or  vengeance  of  the  sky. 
Nor  fail'd  young  Lausus  at  the  monarch's  side, 
Whose  graceful  form  call'd  forth  a  father's  pride; 
Tumus  alone,  throughout  Italia's  land. 
The  meed  of  beauty  might  from  him  demand ;  845 

The  foaming  steed  he  rein'd  with  easy  grace. 
The  woodland  told  his  prowess  in  the  chase: 
From  high  Agylla  came  a  thousand  men. 
Their  prince  who  loVd,  belov'd  by  him  again ; 
And  well  might  he  from  angry  heaven  desire  850 

A  gentler  fortune  and  a  holier  sire. 

Next  Aventinus  shows  his  gorgeous  car. 
With  foaming  coursers,  and  demands  the  war; 
Whose  manly  beauty  much  applause  had  won, 
And  bore  the  marks  of  great  Alcsaus'  son :  855 

His  father's  emblem  graved  upon  his  shield, 
The  snaky  hydra,  fenc'd  him  in  the  field. 
On  ahcient  Aventinum's  wooded  height 
A  priestess  gave  him  to  the  golden  light; 
So  sprang  a  hero  of  immortal  race,  860 

Young  Bhea  folded  in  a  god's  embrace, 

T  2 
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What  time,  Geryon's  triple  body  slain, 

Tirynthius  reach'd  the  £a.ir  Laurentine  plain. 

And  heifers  bred  beside  Iberia's  waye. 

Their  panting  sides  in  Tuscan  Tyber  lave.  865 

His  soldiers  grasp  the  Boman  cohorts'  spear. 

And  deadly  pikes,  and  Sabine  javelins  bear. 

Their  prince  march'd  with  them,  and  a  tawny  hide 

Circled  his  head,  and  swept  the  warrior's  side; 

The  waving  folds  the  shaggy  mane  display,  870 

And  grin  the  lion's  teeth  in  dread  array: 

In  savage  state  the  royal  halls  he  trod, 

Cloth'd  in  the  mantle  of  the  conquering  god. 

Two  brother  chiefs  prond  Tibur's  bulwarks  leave, 
(Built  by  Tiburtus,  these  his  name  receive,)  875 

The  noble  Coras  and  Catillus  brave. 
Whose  sire  from  Argos  cross'd  the  Ionic  wave; 
'Midst  bristling  spears  the  warriors  march  along, 
The  hardy  leaders  of  a  martial  throng. 
So,  when  the  foeman's  battle-cry  invites,  880 

Two  cloud-bom  Centaurs  leave  Thessalia's  heights, 
Down  Othrys'  snowy  sides  descend  amain. 
Crash  through  the  woods,  and  thunder  K)n  the  plain. 

Nor  backward  then  was  seen  Prseneste's  lord, 
'Mid  neighbouring  leaders,  to  unsheath  his  sword,    885 
Whom  olden  chronicles  to  Vulcan  trsice. 
And  claim  the  god  the  founder  of  his  race. 
Fearless  the  infant  watch'd  the  kindling  fire 
In  the  rude  folds,  and  told  his  swarthy  sire; 
His  youthful  eyes  just  felt  the  scorching  flame,         890 
And  CsBculus  was  hence  the  hero's  name. 
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From  tscatter'd  regions  march  the  rustic  band 

That  own  Prssneste's  monarch's  wide  command; 

Who  Jimo  worship,  and  in  Gabii  dwell ; 

Who  tend  their  flocks  in  Amo's  shady  dell;  895 

Who  on  the  rocks  of  Hemica  are  found, 

Where  bubbling  streams  refresh  the  thirsty  ground; 

Whom  rich  Anagnia  feeds  with  all  her  store; 

And  those  who  Amasene's  banks  explore. 

But  not  all  these  can  boast  the  pomp  of  war,  900 

The  gorgeous  armour,  or  the  sounding  car; 

Most  for  the  sling  the  leaden  ball  prepare. 

Or  two  short  javelins  as  their  weapons  bear ; 

The  left  foot  planted  naked  on  the  ground, 

Boimd  the  right  leg  an  untann'd  hide  is  bound;       905 

A  wolf  s-skin  cap,  the  trophy  of  the  chase, 

Surmounts  the  whole,  and  takes  the  helmet's  place. 

With  these  Messapus  to  the  gathering  came. 
Who  laugh'd  at  steel,  and  mock'd  the  power  of  flame; 
Meet  child  of  Neptune,  skili'd  alike  to  rein  910 

The  foaming  charger,  or  subdue  the  main: 
A  people  peaceful  long  his  voice  alarms, 
And  summons  leaders  to  resume  their  arms. 
Fescennia's  legions  these  assembled  round. 
With  just  Falisci  for  their  laws  renown'd ;  915 

Pour'd  down  the  warriors  from  Soracte's  height; 
Bands  left  Flavinia's  emerald  meadows  bright ; 
Oax)ena's  groves  her  eager  children  send; 
And  martial  hosts  from  Ciminus  descend. 
All  move  along  in  even  line,  and  sing  920 

The  warlike  praises  of  their  country's  king. 
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As  when  white  swans,  across  the  liqnid  eky. 

Before  the  dewy  shadows  homeward  fly; 

Leaye  the  rich  marshes,  and,  with  oatstretch'd  throat. 

Prolong  the  cadence  of  their  eyening  note;  925 

From  Asia's  hanks  reyerherates  the  sound. 

Till  dies  the  echo  on  her  sedgy  gronnd; 

So  as  these  march  to  martial  notes  along. 

The  ear  scarce  owns  it  for  an  army's  song, 

Bat  deems  some  flock  of  ocean  birds  on  high  930 

With  flight  sonorous  cleayes  the  Indd  sky. 

Great  Glansns  there,  the  ancient  Sabines'  boast. 
Towers  o'er  his  troops,  and  seems  himself  a  host; 
Spmng  from  their  kings'  nntainted  blood  he  stands. 
And  with  a  leader's  eye  snryeys  his  bands:  935 

From  snch  pnie  fount  Home's  Glaudian  race  proceeds. 
And  gains  fresh  lustre  by  heroic  deeds. 
From  Amitema  pours  her  warlike  band. 
And  here  in  arms  the  first  Quirites  stand ; 
Untrimm'd  Metusca's  oliye-yards  remain,  940 

And  all  her  children  quit  Eretum's  plain; 
No  sentry  stands  upon  Nomentum's  walls. 
The  dew  unnotic'd  on  Yelinum  falls; 
The  rugged  rocks  of  Tetrica  resound. 
And  Mount  Seyerus  echoes  back  the  sound.  945 

Loud  swells  the  murmur  of  Casperia's  throng. 
And  warriors  press  from  Forruli  along; 
Here  those  who  drink  the  Fabaris,  and  they 
Who  by  the  Tyber  or  Himella  stray; 
From  Nursia  rush  her  hardy  mountaineers,  950 

Hortina's  band,  and  Latium's  host  appears. 
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With  those  who  stop  their  active  limbs  to  lave, 

Bl-omeii'd  Allia,  in  thy  silent  wave. 

Ck)antless  they  march,  b&  ocean  billowB  rise 

When  sets  Orion  in  the  wint^  skies ;  955 

Conntleas  as  ML  the  ears  of  ripen'd  grain 

In  Hermns'  vale,  or  Lycia's  golden  plain; 

The  tramp  of  legions  shakes  the  earth  aroxmd, 

And  from  their  shields  rings  forth  the  martial  soimd. 

Halesns  here,  of  Agamemnon's  blood,  960 

Ilinm,  with  all  his  father's  hate,  withstood, 
Yok'd  struggling  chargers  to  his  thundering  car, 
And  led  a  thousand  people  to  the  war. 
Some  whom,  in  peaceful  times,  the  vine  deh'ghts, 
Whose  purple  clusters  crown  the  Massic  heights;      965 
Some  who,  as  glory  all  their  bosom  fires, 
Quit  their  warm  mountains  and  Auruncan  sires ; 
These  Sidicina's  waters  leave  behind. 
While  those  no  more  a  home  in  Gales  find; 
Saticulus  with  Osci  pours  her  hordes,  970 

And  hardy  natives  quit  Yultnmus'  fords. 
Poising  stout  javelins,  in  their  ranks  they  stand, 
With  leathern  thong  to  aid  the  warrior's  hand. 
A  small  round  targe  their  arms  in  war  present, 
And  for  close  combat  is  their  sabre  bent.  975 

Nor  shall  the  Muse,  0  Gibalus,  forbear. 
With  these  great  names,  thy  praises  to  declare; 
Thee  chronicles  record  as  Telon's  son, — 
Telon,  who  wooed,  and  fair  Sebethis  won. 
When  from  the  Teleboan  race  he  gain'd  980 

Their  crown,  and  over  GapresB's  island  reign'd. 
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But  not  mth  his  his  son's  ambition  ends, 
Whose  royal  "power  o'er  distant  tribes  extends; 
The  proud  Serrastes  to  thy  sceptre  bow, 
For  thee  OelennsB's  children  guide  the  plough;  985 

Thou  rul'st  what  shore  the  Tamus*  waters  lave, 
Thy  flags  o'er  BsBtulum  and  Eufrse  wave, 
And  apples  hang  for  thee  in  clusters  down. 
Where  orchards  climb  to  green  Abella's  crown: 
Heavy  the  spear  thy  brawny  soldiers  wield,  990 

And  brightly  gleam  their  brazen  sword  and  shield; 
The  bark  which  late  the  cork-tree's  circle  bound, 
Shap'd  as  a  helmet,  girds  their  temples  round. 

Brave  Ufens,  too,  his  succour  freely  lent. 
Whom  to  the  battle  mountain  Nurses  sent;  995 

High  amongst  nations  stands  his  royal  name. 
Great  deeds  the  record  of  his  warlike  fia.me : 
Stem  are  the  -^qui  who  his  empire  own, 
And  rough  the  lands  that  'neath  their  ploughshare  groan ; 
With  sylvan  weapons  arm'd  they  joy  to  rove  1000 

O'er  open  lawns,  and  through  the  shady  grove; 
And  when  the  hardy  rustic  stirs  the  land. 
Beady  his  falchion  glitters  in  his  hand; 
Or  blade  and  brand  their  roving  parties  take, 
And  frequent  inroad  on  their  neighbours  make.       1005 

See  the  bold  Umbro,  of  Marrubia's  line. 
In  priestly  robes nand  martial  splendour  shine; 
With  olive  wreath  that  o'er  his  helmet  bends, 
TTim  to  the  gathering  king  Archippus  sends. 
His  song  and  touch  could  noxious  vipers  charm,     1010 
Destroy  their  poison,  and  their  rage  disarm; 
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Great  was  his  skill,  but  all  too  weak  to  heal 
By  song  or  touch  the  hurt  of  Dardan  steel. 
Though  soothing  rhymes  were  chanted  o'er  the  wound, 
And  herbs  w^re  steep'd,  on  Marsia's  mountains  found. 
Soft  plaints  for  thee  Angylla's  thickets  triird,  1016 

And  Facinus  the  crystal  tear  distiU'd. 

Next  Virbius  came,  who  through  Egeria's  glade. 
Had  oft,  in  childhood's  happier  moments,  stray'd ; 
Along  Aricia's  rich  and  dewy  shore,  1020 

Where  men  thy  presence,  virgin  queen,  adore: 
For  fame  reports,  that  when,  o'ercome  by  fate. 
His  sire  felt  all  a  furious  step-dame's  hate. 
And,  borne  along  the  margin  of  the  tide, 
Tom  by  the  horses  of  his  chariot  died,  1025 

Diana's  loye  recall'd  to  life  his  shade. 
By  potent  herbs  and  ^sculapius'  aid; 
'Gainst  whom,  too  bold,  was  launched  the  lightning's  dart — 
Vain  then  his  balm,  and  vain  his  healing  art. 
By  Trivia  rescued,  through  Egeria's  grove  1030 

With  woodland  nymph  Hippolytus  would  rove; 
Where,  as  again  through  plains  of  light  he  rang'd. 
His  name  to  Virbius  was  by  Dian  chang'd : 
And  hence,  where'er  the  tribes  her  worship  own. 
No  sounding  courser  in  the  woods  is  known.  1035 

And  yet  his  son  delighted  now  to  rein 
The  foaming  charger  on  the  even  plain. 
And  led  his  country's  squadrons  to  the  war. 
Proudly  conspicuous  on  a  lofty  car. 

Amidst  these  names  the  noble  Tumus  stands,      1040 
And  looks  the  leader  who  the  host  commands; 
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Sword,  spear,  and  targe,  the  royal  warrior  bears, 

And  high  o'er  aU  his  towerii^  head  appears. 

His  helmet's  crest  descends  in  triple  lines ; 

Fierce  on  the  top  the  dread  ChimsBra  shines;  1045 

In  breathing  brass  the  deadly  monster  roars, 

Op&na  its  jaws,  and  Etna's  torrents  pours ; 

The  more  its  throat  the  fiery  current  shows. 

The  more  the  crimson  tide  of  battle  flows. 

The  heifer  15,  with  her  branching  horns  1050 

Wrought  in  bright  gold,  his  polish'd  shield  adorns; 

0*er  her  smooth  skin  rough  hairs  dominion  hold. 

And  Argus  watches,  as  tradition  told; 

Her  father's  hand  'on  urn  emboss'd  contains. 

From  whence  the  Inachus  supplies  the  plains.         1055 

A  cloud  of  foot  are  scattered  o'er  the  field. 

And  each  before  him  bears  a  soldier's  shield. 

Here  Ardea's  youth,  of  GrsBcian  birth,  appear; 

The  bold  Aurunci  grasp  the  glittering  spear; 

Sacrania's  line  demands  their  leader's  praise;  1060 

Their  painted  shields  the  stout  Labici  raise; 

Butulia's  bands  in  arms  their  monarch  meet. 

And  on  the  plain  the  old  Sicani  greet. 

They  who  Numicus'  sacred  valleys  sow, 

Or  wander  where  thy  waters,  Tyber,  flow,  1065 

Here  stand,  with  those  whose  ploughshare  glitters  bright. 

As  groan  the  bullocks  upon  CircsB's  height. 

Jove's  votaries,  last,  rough  Anxur's  corn-fields  leave, 

With  those  Feronia's  verdant  groves  receive, 

Where  the  dark  marsh  of  Satura  extends,  1070 

And  the  cool  Ufens  in  broad  ocean  ends. 
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Surpassing  all  the  young  Camilla  came^ 
A  warlike  virgin  of  the  Volscian  name ; 
Who  the  stern  hearts  of  mail-clad  chiefs  commands, 
And  leads  with  martial  pomp  their  glittering  bands ;  1075 
Spurns  the  slight  skill  the  homely  distaff  guides, 
But  in  the  charge  the  foaming  courser  rides: 
Knows  no  soft  weakness  of  a  woman's  mind, 
And  with  her  flying  feet  outstrips  the  wind; 
The  spiky  harvest  "neath  her  airy  tread  1080 

Unbruis'd  had  stood,  nor  stoop'd  its  golden  head; 
Her  step  the  billows'  watery  steep  might  gain^ 
And  rest  unbath'd  upon  the  liquid  plain. 
Age  wondering  stands,  youth  throngs  the  public  ways. 
And  all  in  rapture  on  Camilla  gaze;  1085 

So  gracefully  the  vest  with  purple  folds 
In  soft  embrace  her  yielding  figure  holds, — 
So  brightly  in  her  silken  tresses  shines 
The  golden  circlet  that  her  hair  confines, — 
So  well  the  Lycian  quiver  by  her  side  1090 

Beseems  the  maid,  and  fits  her  martial  pride, — 
And  with  such  skill  her  taper  fingers  feel 
The  myrtle  shaft,  and  poise  the  bumish'd  steel. 
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NOTES   TO   BOOK   VII. 

Line  8.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  perfect  landscape  than 
our  poet  has  here  painted,  the  tomb  of  Caieta,  the  quiet  ocean,  the 
silver  light  of  the  clear  full  moon ;  succeeded  by  the  dangerous 
coast,  the  dark  groves,  and  the  enchanted  palace  of  Circe. — Eeble's 
Prelections. 

13.  The  ^^  tela,"  properly  speaking,  was  the  loom,  or  the  whole 
web  when  finished,  called  ''  pendula  tela,"  as  the  warp  hung  down 
perpendicularly  from  the  top  bar  or  "jugum"  of  the  ancient  loom, 
sometimes  with  weights  attached  to  each  thread,  and  the  weaver 
stood  to  his  or  her  work.  So  also  the  '^  pecten "  was  strictly  a 
strong  comb  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the  warp.  The  shuttle 
was  called  "  radius." 

16.  Mr.  Burke  quotes  this  passage  as  illustrative  of  sound  as  a 
source  of  the  sublime. 

22.  Horat.,  1  Epod.  i.  23. 

40.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  again  here  called  to  the  beauty 
of  the  picture. 

46.  "  The  Loves  of  Heroes,"  and  therefore  Virgil  invokes  Erato, 
the  Muse  of  Love. 

52.  Latinus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Faunus,  not  by 
his  wife  Fauna,  by  a  Laurentine  nymph,  Marica.  Some  make 
Fauna  and  Marica  the  same. 

92.  Mr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  smell  as  a  source  of  the 
sublime,  writes,  "  Intolerable  stenches  in  a  description  or  narrative 
become  sources  of  the  sublime,  as  genuine  as  any  other,"  and  con- 
tinues, "  Nor  is  that  passage  of  Virgil  without  sublimity,  where 
the  stench  of  the  river  in  Albania  conspires  so  happily  with  the 
sacred  horror  and  gloominess  of  the  prophetic  forest."  We  may  add 
that  the  prophet  Joel  in  recurring,  at  the  20th  v.,  to  that  description 
of  such  wonderful  sublimity  with  which  he  opens  his  2nd  c,  subjoins 
that  feeling  of  horror  which  arises  from  the  sense  of  smell  being 
offended  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  "  and  his  stink  shall  come  up, 
and  his  ill-savour  shall  come  up."  In  those  pictures  also  of  terror 
in  animals  approaching  dead  bodies,  where  that  passion  is  often 
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clothed  with  much  sublimity,  we  almost  always  observe  the  terrified 
animal,  as  receiving  and  expressing  much  of  its  horror  through  the 
sense  of  smell. 

127.  I  do  not  know  whether  *' biscuit"  will  be  admitted  as  the 
best  translation  for  **  orbem  fatalis  crusti."  I  may  mention  that 
the  "  quadra  "  was  probably  one  quai*ter  of  the  whole  "  orbs  "  or 
"  circular  cake ;  "  but  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  burden  a 
verse  translation  of  our  author  by  labouring  to  express  this  in  the 
text.  The  representations  given  of  the  round  fiat  loaves  marked 
out  in  quarters  on  the  top,  which  were  found  in  the  bakehouses  of 
Pompeii,  give  a  very  exact  idea  of  this,  their  loaf  or  thick  biscuit. 
Similar  in  form,  too,  was  the  Jewish  bread,  and  hence  the  propriety 
of  the  term  used  in  the  gospel  history,  that  Christ  ^'  brake  **  the 
bread  when  He  miraculously  fed  the  multitudes.  Matt.  xiv.  19,  and 
elsewhere.  And  hence  the  word  used  for  the  pieces  left,  KXaafiara, 
exactly  rendered  by  our  English  tei*m  fragments,  derived  respec- 
tively from  the  Greek  verb  KAacrw,  or  kXcuc,  and  the  Latin  frango,  I 
break. 

154.  Cybele. 

194.  Cowper  remarks,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  that  the  bulk  of  the  heroes  is  a  circumstance  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  author,  that  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  English  version. 

218.  Many,  by  altering  the  stopping,  apply  this  to  Saturn. 

232.  The  "  trabea  "  received  its  name  from  "  trabs,"  a  beam,  being 
crossed  with  broad  stripes  of  purple.  The  "prsetexta"  had  a  border 
only  of  purple.  As  the  luxury  of  Rome  increased,  the  robe  also 
increased  in  dimensions,  and  fell  in  ampler  folds. 

294.  There  is  something  strikingly  consistent  with  the  character 
of  nioneus,  as  the  orator  of  the  party,  in  his  thus  making  Dardanus 
to  appear  in  person  before  the  eyes  of  his  auditors,  claiming  again 
the  possession  of  Italy  as  his  inheritance  by  birth. 

374.  Mars  alone  of  all  the  gods,  was  left  uninvited  to  the 
marriage  of  Pirithous,  king  of  the  Lapithse. 

377.  Diana,  offended  at  her  rites  being  despised  by  (Eneus,  king 
of  Calydon,  sent  a  wild  boar  to  devastate  the  country. 

421.  "  Tacitum,**  "  silent,"  as  expressive  of  sorrow  at  the  nuptials 
with  Tumus  being  interrupted. 

481.  It  was  a  custom  of  ancient  Italy  for  virgins  to  consecrate 
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their  hair  to  some  deity ;  it  then  remained  nncut  till  immediately 
before  their  marriage,  when  they  presented  it  in  the  temple  of  that 
divinity. 

505.  By  the  advent  of  JEneas  and  the  Trojans,  who  were  to  obtain 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy. 

535.  There  is  something  very  noble  in  the  character  of  Turnus, 
as  here  manifested  in  the  easy  and  gallant  confidence  of  his  nature. 
Like  Hector  in  the  Iliad,  though  the  subordinate  character  of  the 
piece,  he  engages  our  interest,  and  carries  our  sympathy  with  him. 
We  feel  with  him  when  the  affections  of  his  heart. are  rudely 
violated ;  admire  his  bravery  and  conduct  in  vindicating  his  right ; 
and  almost  part  from  our  author  in  anger,  indignant  at  the  manner 
of  his  death. 

566.  "  Atro  lumine,"  "  visible  darkness,"  "  palpable  obscure.** — 
Milton. 

681.  The  character  of  Galesus  (if  we  may  say  so)  seems  to  have 
answered  to  that  of  Barnabas,  in  the  New  Testament, — ^a  kind, 
benevolent  man.  *'  Justissimus  "  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to 
€iric(fcv}s. 

727.  Addison,  speaking  of  the  &11  of  the  Velino,  says,  *^  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  bottom  on  which  it  breaks,  for  the  thickness  ot 
the  mist  which  rises  from  it,  and  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  clouds  of 
smoke  rising  from  some  vast  furnace :  "  and  adds,  *<  I  do  not  in  the 
least  question  that  this  is  the  gulf  through  which  Virgil's  Alecto 
shoots  herself  into  hell :  it  was,  indeed,  the  most  proper  place  in 
the  world  for  a  fury  to  make  her  exit,  after  she  had  filled  a  nation 
with  destruction  and  alarms  ;  and  I  believe  every  reader's  imagina- 
tion is  pleased  when  he  sees  the  angry  goddess  thus  sinking,  as  it 
were,  in  a  tempest,  and  plunging  herself  into  hell,  amid  such  a  scene 
of  horror  and  confusion.  We  may  add,  the  cascade  is  not  far  off  that 
part  of  Italy  which  is  called  Italise  Meditullium." 

757.  See  Milton's  magnificent  simile,  in  the  opening  of  the  4th 
Book  of  Paradise  Regained: — 

"  Or  surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 

"  Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  th'  assault  renew, 

"  Vain  battery  I  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end." 

764.  The  truth  of  this  prophecy  is  acknowledged  by  the  Rutulian 
monarch,  when,  in  his  last  combat,  he  ezclaimS|  **  Equidem  Merni." . 
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773.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Romans  used  to  enter  the 
temple  of  Mars,  and,  clashing  upon  the  shields  suspended  there, 
exclaim,  "  Mars,  vigila  I  "  "  Mars,  awake  I " 

779.  The  Romans  under  Crassus  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Parthians,  and  lost  their  standards,  which  Augustus  recovered. 

791.  The  people  of  Gabii  being  attacked  by  their  enemies  when 
engaged  in  some  public  ceremony,  had  no  time  to  lay  aside  their 
civic  dress,  but,  seizing  their  arms,  tucked  up  their  robes,  and 
rushed  at  once  to  the  field.  Hence  the  name  given  to  this  peculiar 
manner  of  shortening  the  Roman  toga  for  active  service.  It  was 
used  generally  by  persons  offering  sacrifice,  when  the  head  of  the 
worshipper  was  also  covered  with  a  part  of  the  shortened  robe. 

824.  The  "  classicum,''  or  signal  for  battle,  was  sounded  either  on 
the  "  tuba  "  or  "  cornu." 

825.  The  password  was  originally  inscribed  on  a  sort  of  *'  ticket " 
or  ^*  tessera,*'  which  was  given  to  each  soldier. 

831.  The  coat  of  mail  had  frequently  several  rows  of  golden  rings 
attached  for  ornament  to  the  bottom  of  its  steel  plates. 

840.  He  compelled  his  subjects  to  pay  to  him  the  first-fruits, 
which  were  usually  offered  to  the  gods.  Hence  he  is  called  **  Con- 
temptor  Divum." 

852.  The  chariot  was  exhibited  partly  for  display,  and  hence 
Virgil  uses  the  word  '^  ostento,"  and,  likewise,  to  be  ready  to  bear 
the  chief  through  the  ranks  of  battle,  if  required  ;  but  he  marched 
(as  will  be  seen  below)  to  the  gathering  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  his 
men. 

863.  Tirynthus,  a  town  of  Argos,  where  Hercules  usually  resided. 

867.  The  pUum  was  the  spear  used  in  the  Roman  legions,  about 
six  feet  long ;  the  steel  head  being  one  foot.  The  dohnes  were  large 
wooden  pikes,  or  rather  pike-staffs,  the  iron  head  of  which  was 
very  short,  and  almost  concealed ;  hence  their  name,  expressive  of 
deceit.  The  verutum  was  a  slighter  spear,  with  a  round  head :  the 
head  of  the  Roman  jTtVum  was  flat. 

868.  Ipse  pedes. 
872.  Horridus. 

891.  «  Caecus,"  bHnd,  "Ceeculus,"  blindish. 
904.  Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  a  Highland  regiment  bared 
their  feet  that  they  might  stand  more  firm  on  the  slippery  ground. 
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905.  "  The  hunted  red  deer's  undress'd  hide 

*^  Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied." 

Marmion,  canto  t.  stanza  5. 

915.  Some  addition  was  made  to  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 
by  the  Romans  from  the  statutes  of  these  people. 

926.  A  lake ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  continent. 

943.  Was  famous  for  the  fertilizing  dew  which  fell  upon  its 
plains. 

953.  The  Romans  received  a  signal  defeat  from  the  Gauls  on  the 
banks  of  the  AUia. 

973.  Dr.  Smith  supposes  that  the  thong  might  have  added  to 
the  effect  of  throwing  the  lance  by  giving  it  rotation,  and  hence  a 
greater  degree  of  steadiness  in  its  flight ;  and  he  compares  it  to 
the  effect  given  by  the  groove  of  the  rifle  to  the  ball.  The  spear 
used  by  the  soldiers  of  Abellus  (below)  was  of  the  same  kind,  and 
therefore  the  word  torquere,  to  "  whirl,"  is  used.^ 

974.  Dr.  Smith  compares  the  "  cetrse "  to  the  target  of  the 
Scotch  Highlander.  All  shields  were  originally  formed  of  a  frame, 
over  which  was  stretched  the  skin  of  some  animal :  the  famous  iBgis 
itself  receiving  its  name  from  a  goat's  skin. 

1004.  Compare  Marmion,  canto  v.  stanza  4. 

1017.  There  is  something  very  beautiful,  observes  Professor 
Eeble,  in  the  introduction  of  his  own  haunts  joining  in  the  mournful 
elegy. 

1033.  Ftr,  a  man,  and  his,  twice.  The  same  name  is  given  by 
Virgil  to  his  son.  Unless  the  reader  observes  this  he  may  find  some 
conftision. 

1054.  Inachus,  the  father  of  lo,  (from  whom  Turnus  traced  his 
origin,)  gave  his  name  to  a  river  in  Argos,  of  which  he  became  the 
tutelar  deity,  and  hence  is  represented  with  an  urn  in  his  hand, 
from  which  water  is  flowing. 

1056.  N64>os  irefetfv. — Tliad,  lib.  iv.  v.  274. 

«  Clouds  of  ioot."— Paradise  Regained,  III.  627. 

1068.  Anxur  was  afterwards  called  Trachine  by  the  Greeks, 
rpaxvsj  rough  or  rocky. 

1076.  The  scholar  will  compare  this  passage  with  Pindar's  de- 
scription of  Cyrene  :  the  ninth  Pythian  ode,  from  v.  83  to  44. 

1093.  "  Pastoralem  myrtum."    It  is  worth  while  to  observe  the 
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strict  propriety  with  which  Virgil  selects  every  word,  and  places  in 
the  hands  of  Camilla  a  spear  with  a  shaft  of  '^  pastoral  myrtle," 
because  she  had  lived  with  her  father  Metabns  amongst  the 
shepherds.  If  this  whole  description  has  not  conveyed  to  the  reader 
the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  he  must  either  blame  the  want  of  ai*t 
in  the  translator,  or  lament  over  the  unhappy  constitution  of  his 
own  mind. 


4 


1 


BOOK  VIII. 


The  embassy  from  Turnos  to  Diomede ;  the  appearance  of  the  Deity 
of  the  Tyber  to  iEneas ;  his  journey  to  the  city  of  Evander,  and 
his  reception  there,  to  many  of  the  passages  in  which  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  particularly  directed.  The  successful  blandish- 
ments of  Venus  ;  the  workshop  of  Vulcan ;  and,  lastly,  the  figures 
on  the  shield  of  iEneas,  in  which  Poetry  successfully  rivals 
Painting,  her  sister,  in  the  mimitic  art. 
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BOOK  VIIL 


r\AY  o'er  Laurentum's  citadel  appears 

^    The  martial  banner  royal  Turnns  rears, 

Their  warlike  note  the  brazen  trumpets  play. 

Loud  in  their  stalls  the  hamess'd  chai^ers  neigh; 

All  Latium's  champions  answer  to  th6  cry,  5 

Clash  on  their  shields,  and  wave  their  swords  on  high: 

Each  heart  beat  quick,  each  breast  with  ardour  swelFd, 

And  man  to  man  the  oath  of  battle  held. 

IJfens  in  front,  and  bold  Messapus  ride, 

With  yast  Mezentius,  who  the  gods  defied;  10 

And  as  their  war-cry  suiomons  forth  the  bands. 

The  glebe  untilled  the  absent  swain  demands. 

But  silent  now  the  long  procession  goes. 
And  Venulus  to  great  Tydides  shows. 
How,  boldly  landing  on  Ausonia's  strand,  15 

Their  fleet  at  anchor,  Ilium's  warriors  stand. 
Their  household  gods  from  vanquished  Fhrygia  bring, 
And  boast  iBneas  as  the  country's  king; 
Tells  how  through  Latium  spreads  the  Dardan  name. 
Whose  states  are  dazzled  by  the  hero's  fame;  20 

And  hints  how  he  may  best  the  issue  read. 
If  this  great  foe  of  ancient  Greece  succeed. 
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While  Latinin  thus  fierce  thoughts  of  war  possess'd, 
Full  many  a  care  no  good  iBneas  pressed, 
And  yarious  plans  his  anxious  thoughts  diyide,  .       25 
As  wave  to  waye  succeeds  on  ocean's  tide; 
Now  here,  now  there,  his  rapid  counsel  flies. 
And  weighs  each  hope  the  chance  of  war  supplies. 
So  when  the  beams  of  light  translucent  play 
On  the  full  cauldron,  with  reflected  ray,  30 

As  moyes  the  waye,  the  trembling  shadows  glance 
O'er  the  arch'd  roof  in  yibratory  dance. 

'Twas  night:  the  warbler  slumber'd  in  the  wood. 
The  cattle  drowsy  in  the  thicket  stood; 
Passion  was  still  in  eyery  liying  breast,  35 

And  toil  the  power  of  balmy  sleep  confessed. 
On  the  cold  bank,  beneath  the  dewy  skies. 
In  restless  thought,  the  good  Mneas  lies; 
Scenes  of  dark  strife  disturb  his  anxious  breast. 
As  late  the  weary  chieftain  sinks  to  rest  40 

When,  lo!  the  guardian  of  the  riyer  seems 
In  shape  embodied  to  attend  his  dreams; 
His  form,  half  yeil'd,  the  silyery  poplar  shows, 
TiU,  by  degrees,  distinct  the  yision  grows; 
His  robe  of  blue  transparent  gauze  is  made,  45 

Points  of  the  sedge  his  sacred  temples  shade. 
"  Hail  I  heayen-bom  chief,  appointed  to  restore 
"  Our  Phrygian  brotherly  to  Ausonia's  shore ! 
"  Hail !  long  expected  on  Laurentum's  plain, 
**  Where  ancient  Troy  unconquer'd  liyes  again !  60 

"  Here  shall  your  home  through  future  years  increase, 
"  Your  fanes  inyiolate,  your  gods  at  peace. 
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*'  Why  fear  the  wrath  which  hostile  nations  ponr, 

When  Jove  approves,  and  heaven  denies  no  more. 

Nor  deem  that  on  your  wandering  fancy  dwells       55 
"  Some  empty  dream,  which  vain  illusions  tells : 
"  A  milk-white  sow,  with  thirty  milk-white  young, 
*'  Fulfils  the  fates  which  ancient  seers  have  sung, 
"  And  points  to  where  thy  walls'  eternal  strength 
*'  Shall  tower,  and  Dardans  find  repose  at  length.       60 
"  When  thrice  ten  years  have  in  a  circle  run, 
"  Shall  Alba  Longa,  famous  in  thy  son, 
"  To  future  glory  rise,  and  martial  fame, 
"  The  omen  long  remember'd  in  the  name. 
"  Now  list  the  truths  prophetic  lore  can  show,  65 

And  with  new  friends  oppose  the  raging  foe. 

Not  far  from  hence  a  Grsecian  people  live, 
"  Who  to  their  town  their  father's  title  give ; 
"  Hard  by  our  stream  they've  built  their  rugged  wall, 
"  Which  Pallanteum  they  from  Pallas  call ;  70 

"  High  on  a  rock  their  mountain  turrets  shine, 
"  Themselves  Arcadians,  of  Evander's  line. 
"  These  war  with  Latium  unrelenting  wage, 
"  And  these,  your  comrades,  in  the  strife  engage. 
**  I  on  his  way  the  wandering  chief  will  lead,  75 

"  And  'gainst  the  adverse  stream  his  passage  speed. 
''  Eise,  bom  from  gods,  and  as  the  stars  decay 
"  Your  vows  i?ecord,  and  to  Satumia  pray; 
**  To  her  let  prayers,  to  her  let  incense  rise, 
*^  In  suppliant  posture,  and  in  humblest  guise.  80 

"  In  me  behold  the  guardian  of  the  wave, 
"  Whose  waters  Latium's  verdant  meadows  lave. 
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"  Where  the  rich  pastures  wandering  herds  invite, — 
"  CaBmlean  Tyber,  mighty  Jove's  delight. 
"  When  o'er  your  brow  the  victor's  wreath  shall  bend,  85 
*^  Let  grateful  rites  attest  the  hero's  friend. 
For  know  that  where  these  waves  unnotic'd  flow. 
In  fame,  in  power,  eternal  Some  shall  grow." 
He  ceased :  the  waters  in  their  course  divide. 
The  god  descending  plung'd  beneath  the  tide.  90 

No  longer  night  her  drowsy  influence  shed. 
But  sleep  departed  as  the  vision  fled. 
iElneas  rose;  the  sun's  empurpled  ray 
Spoke  the  bright  advent  of  the  glorious  day. 
The  running  stream  the  pious  chieftain  takes,  95 

And  thus  to  heaven  his  supplication  makes : 
"  Laurentine  nymphs,  from  whom  clear  rivers  spring, 
"  And  father  Tyber,  friendly  succour  bring ; 
**  Keceive  the  worship  here  Maeaa  pays, 
"And  kindly  answer  as* your  suppliant  prays.  100 

"  Where'er  the  fount,  which  in  its  bosom  holds 
"  One  who  our  woe  with  gentle  heart  beholds ; 
"  Whate'er  the  country  which  thy  waters  lave 
^  With  course  majestic,  and  enriching  wave ; 
"  Thee,  winding  monarch  of  Ausonia's  shore,  105 

"  My  gifts  shall  celebrate,  my  praise  adore. 
"  Be  present  now,  thy  promis'd  aid  impart, 
"  The  hand  invigorate,  confirm  the  heart." 
He  ceas'd:  two  vessels  chosen  from  the  fleet 
Float  with  their  tackling  and  their  crews  complete :  110 
When,  lo!  strange  sight,  upon  the  margin  green, 
Bound  a  white  sow,  a  silvery  litter's  seen; 
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These  to  great  Juno  good  MsieeA  slays^ 

And,  as  he  offers,  to  the  goddess  prays. 

Through  all  that  night,  though  long  its  watches  seem,  115 

The  Mendly  spirit  soothes  his  brawling  stream; 

LuUing  the  ripple  on  its  rapid  breast. 

Like  the  dull  waters  of  a  lake,  to  rest. 

light  their  swift  oars  upon  the  surface  fell. 

And  cheerful  shouts  of  prosperous  omens  tell ;  120 

Light,  smear'd  with  pitch,  the  painted  vessels  glide. 

And  fitrike  with  wonder  th' unaccustom'd  tide. 

The  poplar  starts,  and  watches  wiijh  surprise 

Bright  shields  aboye  its  silvery  foliage  rise. 

All  day  their  oars  the  brawny  sailors  ply,  125 

Nor  idle  through  the  shades  of  evening  lie : 

Smooth  in  their  winding  course  the  waters  flow. 

Green  woods  reflected  in  the  stream  below. 

The  golden  sun,  his  orb  advanced  on  high, 
Blaz'd  in  the  centre  of  the  burning  sky,  130 

When  flrst  their  eyes  upon  the  turrets  fall. 
The  citadel  and  battlemented  wall. 
Which  now  the  splendours  of  imperial  Borne 
Have  rais'd  to  rival  Jove's  refulgent  home; 
Few  were  the  roofs  which  then  the  eye  beheld,         135 
And  small  the  city  the  Arcadians  held. 
Swift  through  the  stream  the  painted  galleys  fly. 
And  'midst  a  solemn  sacrifice  draw  nigh ; 
For  great  Amphitryon's  son  the  feast  was  made, 
Before  the  city,  in  the  sacred  shade:  140 

To  him  young  Pallas  breathes  the  pious  prayer, 
The  homely  senate  odorous  gums  prepare. 
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And  all  alike  in  loud  thanksgivings  join, 
As  smokes  the  victim  on  the  hero's  shrine. 
Bnt  when  the  youth  see  lofty  yessels  glide  145 

On  the  still  bosom  of  the  silent  tide. 
Each,  rising  from  the  banquet  in  surprise. 
Forgets  the  feast,  and  to  his  armour  flies. 
Young  Pallas  springs  indignant  at  the  sight. 
And  bids  the  band  resume  the  sacred  rite,  150 

Seizes  a  spear,  and  climbs  a  rising  ground, — 
Loud  ring  his  accents  of  command  around : 
"  What  cause  may  here  these  stranger  vessels  bring? 
"  Say  who  ye  are,  and  &om  what  race  ye  spring. 
"  If  peace  ye  seek,  your  object  straight  declare ;        155 
"  If  war,  for  battle  let  your  youth  prepare." 
^neafi  answer'd  from  lus  galley's  side. 
And  wav'd  the  peaceful  olive  o'er  the  tide: 
"  Trojans  we  are ;  these  spears  'gainst  Latium  rise. 
Whose  haughty  powers  a  wandering  chief  despise.     160 
We,  chosen  leaders  of  the  Dardan  band, 
"  Evander  seek,  and  friendly  terms  demand." 
Pallas  replied,  for  well  he  knew  by  feune 
The  vast  renown  that  crown'd  the  Dardan  name: 
"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  vessel,  stranger,  leave,  165 

"  And  let  our  gods  their  godlike  guest  receive." 
He  spoke,  then  clasp'd  within  his  warm  embrace 
The  noble  leader  of  the  Dardan  race. 
And  led  the  chief  where  frequent  elders  stood 
Before  the  city  in  the  sacred  wood.  170 

Then  spoke  Mnea& :  '*  Noblest  of  the  Greeks,  • 
"  A  Trojan  exile  Grsedan  friendship  seeks. 
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"  Behold,  obedient  to  the  fates'  commaiid, 
"  The  white-wreath'd  olive  in  a  warrior's  hand. 
What  though  the  prince  who  rales  Arcadia's  hosts    175 
Alliance  with  the  stern  Atridse  boasts. 
This  heart,  which  evil  nor  designs  nor  fears, 
Thy  name,  which  all  the  world  with  reverence  hears. 
Our  kindred  sires,  and  Jove's  declar'd  decree, 
"  Assist  my  will,  and  join  my  soul  to  thee.  180 

'*  Great  Dardanus,  who  founded  Ilium*s  state, 
"  Electra  bore,  as  GrsBcian  bards  relate, 
"  From  Atlas  sprung,  whose  brow's  majestic  force 
"  Supi)orts  the  stars  in  their  ethereal  course : 
Your  sire,  on  cool  Cyllene's  shady  height,  185 

From  bright-hair'd  Maia  saw  the  beaming  light; 
"  Maia,  if  we  on  ancient  fame  rely, 
"  From  Atlas  sprang,  whose  head  supports  the  sky : 
"  And  thus  the  blood  which  flows  through  both  our  veins 
''  From  the  same  fount  a  source  celestial  gains.         190 
*'  I  sent  not,  then,  ambassadors  before, 
"  With  cunning  art  thy  favour  to  implore, 
"  But  place  my  life  within  a  kinsman's  hand, 
"  And  come  myself  thy  friendship  to  demand. 
**  This  Daunian  race,  'gainst  us  so  fierce  in  hate,      195 
"  With  equal  envy  views  Arcadia's  state, 
'*  And  thinks,  uuicheck'd,  its  conquering  hordes  to  pour 
"  From  northern  Adria  to  the  Tyrrhene  shore. 
"  Accept  our  pledge,  yours  render  in  return ; 
''Bold  are  the  hearts  in  Phrygian  bosoms  burn,        200 
"  No  beardless  youth  are  ours,  untried  in  war, 
"  But  skill'd  the  blade  to  wield,  or  guide  the  car." 
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Maeaa  pans'd :  long  tiine^  with  gaze  intent. 
On  the  great  chief  ETander's  eyes  were  bent; 
Then  thns  he  spoke :  "  0  with  what  purest  joy        205 
"  I  hail  thy  friendship,  godKke  prince  of  Troy ! 
"  How  do  those  words  Anchises'  son  declare, 
"  His  voice,  his  features,  and  his  soul  are  there. 
"  To  Salamis  when  Trojan  Priam  came, 
"  To  fair  Hesione,  her  monarch's  dame,  210 

"  Onward  he  passed  across  the  azure  main 
"  To  cool  Arcadia  and  Alpheus*  plain, 
"  Just  as  the  down  upon  my  cheek  b^an 
"  To  imitate  the  honours  of  the  man. 
"  0  with  what  boyish  wonder  gaz'd  I  then  215 

"  On  royal  Priam  and  his  warlike  men  I 
"  How  beam'd  the  hero  in  Anchises'  face, 
"  What  godlike  beauty,  and  what  godlike  grace ! 
"  Much  long'd  I  then  the  chieftain  to  address, 
"  My  faith  to  plight,  his  plighted  hand  to  press.      220 
"  We  met :  I  led  him  to  Cyllene*s  height, 
"  To  Pheneus*  halls,  and  stately  turrets  bright : 
"  A  robe  he  gave,  and  shoVd  his  generous  heart, 
''  On  which  the  loom  had  lavished  all  its  art; 
"  Quiver  and  shafts,  and  bits  emboss'd  with  gold,     225 
"  That  now  the  bounding  steeds  of  Pallas  hold. 
"  Beceive  not  thou  alone  Evander's  hand, 
**  The  pledge  of  friendship,  which  thy  lips  demand; 
'*  But  when,  great  chief,  to-morrow's  sun  shall  rise, 
"  Sail  with  the  succour  which  our  land  supplies.      230 
"  Meanwhile,  approach  the  feast  our  gods  afford, 
*'  And  meet  as  comrades  at  Alcides'  board," 
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He  ceased:  then  bade  his  youth  the  meats  restore, 
The  Tiands  heap,  the  grape's  rich  jxdces  pour ; 
And  where  the  turf  like  softest  couch  was  spread,    235 
His  Phrygian  guests  the  courteous  monarch  led; 
A  lion's  skin,  reserv'd  for  kings  alone, 
Beceiy'd  their  prince,  who  shar'd  his  maple  throne. 
Priests  of  the  altar,  and  a  chosen  band 
Of  noblest  youths,  around  the  strangers  stand,  240 

Lifb  to  the  board  the  undivided  chine. 
And  crown  the  goblet  with  the  foaming  wine. 
Their  wants  were  satisfied,  the  feast  was  done. 
When  thus  Eyander  to  his  guests  begun: 
'Tis  not  because  the  ancient  gods  we  bless  245 

With  colder  worship,  or  revere  them  less, 
"  That  here  before  Alcides'  shrine  we  bow 
^  With  amiual  pageant,  and  discharge  our  vow. 

"  Behold  this  cliff,  where  piles  of  rock  arise 
"  In  vast  disjointed  masses  to  the  skies :  250 

Deserted  now  that  rugged  cave  is  found. 
Whence  fragments  loosen'd  bore  wide  ruin  round. 
In  that  deep  cavem  on  the  mountain's  side 
*'  His  monstrous  form  would  savage  Cacus  hide ; 
''  No  ray  of  light  could  on  the  darkness  fall,  255 

"  Where  daily  slaughter  dyed  the  gloomy  wall ; 
"  Eix'd  to  the  doors  the  ghastly  heads  remain'd, 
And  oozing  veins  the  shapeless  pillars  stadn'd: 
Huge  was  his  stature,  and  his  breath  the  fire 
From  the  hot  fomace  of  his  swarthy  sire.  260 

'^  Long  while  in  vain  our  tribes  deliverance  sought. 
Till  time  the  succour  of  Alcides  brought,' 
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"  Who,  cloth'd  in  triple  spoils,  Geryon  filain^ 
Compell'd  his  lordly  herds  across  the  plain. 
By  the  deep  stream  his  way  the  yictor  held;  265 

'*  Cacus  the  herd  with  greedy  eye  beheld ; 
**  No  crime  too  great,  no  cunning  too  refin'd^ 
'*  To  dannt  his  daring,  or  perplex  his  mind. 
"  Eight  noble  kine  the  lawless  monster  seiz'd, 
*'  Whose  form  excelled,  and  faxdtless  beauty  pleas'd;  270 
'^  Dragg'd  backward,  these  the  robber  forc*d  away, 
*'  And  deep  within  his  cave  conceaFd  the  prey. 
"  In  yain  the  eye  the  tracks  confos'd  might  trace, 
'*  No  forward  step  betrayed  the  secret  place. 

*^  When  with  the  morrow's  dawn  Amphitryon's  son  275 
'*  From  the  full  stalls  his  onward  course  begun, 
"  The  bellowing  kine  the  hills  surrounding  rent, 
*'  And  lowing  through  the  spacious  forests  went 
«  The  captive  spoil  rebellowing  to  the  sound, 
**  The  great  Alcides  into  firenzy  wound;  280 

''  He  grasp'd  his  dub,  the  beetling  mountain  scal'd, 
"  And  shepherds  triumph'd  as  the  monster  quail'd. 
"  Fear  wing'd  his  feet,  nor  flies  with  greater  speed 
'*  The  storm's  wild  spirit  on  his  airy  steed. 
"  Before  the  cave  his  father's  art  sustains  285 

**  A  ponderous  rock ;  he  gain'd,  and  loos'd  the  chains ; 
"  The  mighty  fragment,  falling,  blocked  the  way, 
*'  Pursuit  defied,  and  stopp'd  the  light  of  day. 
'<  Mark  how  Alcides,  as  his  steps  advance, 
«  Surveys  the  den«  and  bends  his  eager  glance:         290 
'*  The  various  paths  by  turns  his  eyes  engage ; 
"  He  grinds  his  teeth,  and  stands  oonvuls'd  with  rage. 
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"  Thrice  Aventimis'  mount  he  pass'd  aroimd,  - 
"  With  anger  burning,  and  surveyed  the  ground ; 
"  Thrice  shook  the  rock,  in  vain  the  entrance  tried,      295 
*'  Thrice  panting  rested  on  the  mountain's  side. 

'*  Behind  the  cave,  and  towards  the  river's  edge, 
"  A  single  rock  shot  up  with  pointed  ledge ; 
**  High  rose  this  cliff  above  the  Tyber's  stream, 
*'  And  oft  its  summit  heard  the  eagle's  scream.         300 
"  Deep  to  the  left  roU'd  on  the  brawling  tide, 
''  And  rush'd  Alcides  'gainst  the  adverse  side ; 
"  The  hanging  rock  confessed  his  giant  force, 
"  And  thunder'd  downward  to  the  river's  course ; 
"  The  air  resounded,  on  the  fragment  sped,  305 

"  The  banks  leapt  back,  the  waves,  astonish'd,  fled. 

"  Then  lay  that  dismal  cave  expos'd  to  view, 
"  The  monster's  palace,  which  no  ray  pierc'd  through ; 
"  As  though  the  earth  some  mighty  stroke  should  feel, 
"  And  Pluto's  realms  to  human  eyes  reveal, —  310 

"  Those  pallid  realms  which  shivering  mortals  dread, 
"  Those  courts  too  dark  for  heavenly  feet  to  tread, — 
*'  And  hell's  profound  should  open  to  the  sight, 
"  Till  spirits  fled  the  imaccustom'd  light. 

From  every  part  his  darts  Alcides  plied,  315 

And  Toll'd  huge  masses  down  the  cavern's  side; 

Bellow'd  the  monster  pent  within  his  cave, 
"  Then  tried  his  life  by  fell  device  to  save. 
"  Forth  from  his  jaws,  in  form  terrific,  came 
"  Volumes  of  smoke,  and  all  his  father's  flame ;         320 
"  Bound  the  dark  walls  the  cloud  reluctant  swept, 
"  And  stem  Alcides  from  his  victim  kept. 
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"  Till^  as  increasing  ardour  fory  gaye, 
"  He  headlong  plxmg'd  within  the  fiery  caye, 
"  Where  in  dense  Tolmnes  roll'd  the  blaze  aronnd^    325 
"  Climb'd  the  rongh  sides,  and  scorch'd  the  steaming 
"  Now  did  hjs  hand  once  danntless  Cacns  clasp     [ground. 
"  Till  the  bold  robber  writh'd  within  his  grasp ; 
''  Vain  was  the  smoke  that  from  his  nostrils  came, 
"  Yaia  the  dark  wreath,  and  suffocating  flame;  830 

*'  His  throat,  through  which  the  blood  no  longer  flo^d, 
"  And  bursting  eyes,  the  deadly  straggle  show'd. 
**  The  riyen  doors  Alcides  tore  away, 
"  And  on  the  shrouding  darkness  ponr'd  the  day ; 
"  Open  to  yiew  the  whole  grim  caye  is  laid,  335 

"  And  all  his  robber  hoards  to  light  displayed. 
How,  when  his  shapeless  corpse  was  dragged  along, 
With  look  unsatisfied  still  gaz'd  the  throng! 
'*  How,  e'en  in  death,  his  eye  with  frenzy  glared 
"  Hate,  and  despair,  and  lawless  rage  declared !  340 

"  His  shaggy  chest  astonished  numbers  note, 
"  And  sulphurous  flames  still  hissing  in  his  throat. 
"  Such  honours  hence  the  great  Alcide^  gain'd, 
"  Hence  through  all  years  his  sacred  rites  remained, 
"  From  when  Potitius  and  Pinarius  rear'd  345 

"  The  shrine,  and  first  the  hero's  priests  appeared. 
"  Great  praise  this  shrine  shall  from  our  race  command, 
'*  And  great  throughout  eternal  ages  stand. 
"  (}ome,  then,  green  chaplets  for  your  temples  weaye, 
"  The  cause  deseryes  it,  and  the  cup  receiye ;  350 

"  Unite  in  worship  with  Eyander^s  line, 
''  Adore  the  god,  and  pour  the  generous  wine." 
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He  ceas'd:  light  wreaths,  of  waying  poplar  made, 
Bent  o'er  their  temples  with  a  yaryiDg  shade, 
A  cup,  for  sacred  purposes  designed,  855 

Each  warrior  grasping  shoVd  his  reyerent  mind; 
Then  pour'd  libations  on  the  festal  board, 
Tum'd  to  the  altar,  and  the  god  ador'd. 

Now  golden  Phoebus,  with  declining  head, 
His  eyening  glories  from  Olympus  shed,  360 

When  old  Potitius  call'd  the  priestly  band. 
Girt  with  wild  skins,  and  torches  in  their  hand: 
Again  the  board  Eyander's  bounty  owns. 
The  shrine  again  with  loaded  chargers  groans. 
To  the  shrill  pipe  the  Salian  priests  adyance,  365 

And  round  the  blazing  altars  lead  the  dance; 
Each  brow  the  emblem  of  Alcides  wears. 
The  poplar  chaplet  which  the  god  declares; 
While  chosen  youths,  with  those  of  riper  days. 
In  strains  triumphant  sing  the  hero's  praise:  370 

How  Juno's  serpents,  in  his  grasp  compress'd. 

Gigantic  force  in  infaM  arms  confess'd; 
"  How,  by  his  hand,  ^chalia  sank  of  old, 
"  And  Troy  the  story  of  his  daring  told; ' 
"  With  all  his  labours  for  Eurystheus  wrought,        375 
"  And  'gainst  Satumia  to  completion  brought. 
"  Thy  hand,  stem  god,  the  lawless  Centaurs  slew, 
"  Pierc'd  cloud-bom  Pholus  and  Hylseus  through ; 
"  The  Cretan  bull  roll'd  lifeless  on  the  plain, 
"  NemsBa's  rock  her  lion  held  in  yain ;  380 

"  His  bone  half-eaten  Cerberus  trembling  gnaw'd 
"  In  hell's  dark  portal,  by  thy  presence  aVd ; 
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The  Stygian  lake  ihy  adyeat  TieVd  with  dzead. 
Pale  spirits  saw  thee,  and  in  terror  fled. 
"  No  form  so  dire  thy  warlike  soul  alanns,  385 

In  Tain  Typhnns  towering  grasps  his  arms ; 
And  when  her  coontless  heads  the  Lema  rais'd. 
Thine  eye  Tmshrinking  on  the  moDsbet  gaz'd. 
All  hail!  true  of&pring  of  ahnighty  Joye, 
*'  Who  add'st  fresh  glory  to  the  courts  above !  390 

0  come,  great  patron  of  Eyander's  line. 
With  feet  propitions,  and  approach  thy  shrine.*' 
But  chief  their  hymns  the  death  of  Gacns  name. 
His  caye  of  darkness,  and  his  breath  of  flame; 
The  woods  are  yocal  with  the  echoing  song,  395 

And  all  the  sounding  clifib  the  notes  prolong. 
The  banquet  o'er,  their  warship  duly  paid. 
Each  sought  the  walls,  in  festal  garb  array*d. 
Eyander  walked  in  solemn  state,  though  now 
The  snows  of  age  were  sprinkled  on  his  brow ;         400 
With  Mendly  converse  all  the  path  beguil'd. 
And  with  a  fiskther's  love  on  Pallas  smil'd. 
Around  iBneas  gaz'd,  with  rapid  glance. 
Wondering  the  more,  the  more  their  steps  advance, 
And  lov'd  the  time-worn  monuments  to  trace,  405 

Ennobling  records  of  that  ancient  race. 

Then  spoke  the  king,  who  in  those  earlier  days 
Laid  the  first  stone  of  Home's  eternal  praise: 
*'  liiangst  these  deep  woods,  and  in  that  tangled  dell, 
Did  native  Fauns  and  sister  Dryads  dwell;  410 

Sprang  from  the  trees  in  which  their  homes  were  made, 
'*  They  knew  no  covering  but  the  sylvan  shade; 
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**  Arts  found  no  nnrse,  and  little  skill  was  there^ 

**  To  yoke  the  oxen,  or  to  guide  the  share ; 

'^  The  springs  of  wealth  were  clos'd  to  natures  rude,v    415 

"  And  woodland  boughs  supplied  a  scanty  food; 

"  The  hunter  struck  the  quarry  on  the  plain, 

Biot  consum'd  what  labour  stoop'd  to  gain; 

Till  Saturn,  yielding  to  superior  power, 
''  Sought  lower  earth,  and  nam*d  the  Latian  shore.    420 
*'  A  roying  tribe  his  sway  together  draws, 
"  And  makes  the  lawless  yield  to  social  laws ; 
"  Bids  peaceful  arts  man's  wiser  thoughts  engage, 
"  And  earth  rejoices  in  a  golden  age ; 
"  Till  the  bright  glow  is  dinmi'd  upon  the  plain,      425 
"  By  lust  of  conquest,  and  the  thirst  of  gain. 
*'  Ausonia's  hordes,  and  then  Sicilians  came, 
"  And  each  successiye  chang'd  the  country's  name. 
"  From  these  a  b'ne  of  kings  succeeding  rise ; 
"  Down  to  huge  Tybris,  of  gigantic  size ;  430 

"  And  hence  we  learnt  the  Albula  to  call 
*'  The  Tyber,  from  the  Tuscan  monarch's  fall. 

Oft  would  these  shores  the  nymph  Carmenta  name, 

While  great  Apollo  told  her  sons  the  same; 
''  And  here  that  power  mankind  oppose  in  yain^       435 
"  Has  plac'd  the  exile  from  Arcadia's  plain." 

And  now  the  king  the  gate  Carmental  shows. 
And  shrine  which  dacred  to  Oarmenta  rose. 
Who  first  declar'd  the  Dardans'  future  fate, 
Benown'd  and  making  Fallanteum  great.  440 

Here  the  broad  wood  spreads  out  its  ample  shade, 
For  all,  by  Bomulus,  a  refuge  made; 
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Here  the  Lupercal,  an  the  ec^d  rock  rais'd, 

Ghreat  Fan,  the  god  of  green  Parrhasia,  prais'd. 

The  sacred  groTe  Erander,  nrasing,  shows,  445 

Which  to  the  shade  of  slaughter'd  Argus  rose^ 

And  bids  the  place  bear  witness  to  the  fa^t, 

That  he  was  guiltless  of  the  treacherous  act. 

Next  to  Tarpeia's  rock  he  leads  the  way, 

Where  Rome's  proud  towers  their  gorgeous  front  display : 

Bright  shines  her  capitol  like  bumish'd  gold,  451 

A  rough  and  tangled  sylvan  copse  of  old. 

E'en  then  dark  superstition  o'er  it  hung, 

And  through  the  wood  unearthly  voices  rung ; 

Each  tree,  each  stone,  its  legend  wild  possessed,        455 

And  passing  rustics  nameless  awe  confessed. 

**  Upon  this  mount  some  god  is  wont  to  dwell," 

8o  spake  the  king,  "  but  who  no  tongue  may  tell. 

"  Our  tribes  believe  within  the  sacred  grove 

"  Is  seen  the  figure  of  eternal  Jove ;  460 

"  The  thunderer's  SBgis  shades  his  awful  form, 

*'  As  his  almighty  hand  compels  the  storm. 

"  On  those  two  walls  again  your  vision  cast, 

*'  The  ruin'd  monuments  of  ages  past ; 

"  This,  Father  Janus,  rose  at  thy  command,  465 

/  While  that  attests  the  work  of  Saturn's  hand ; 

"  This  by  the  term  Janiculum  men  knew, 

"  From  Saturn  that  its  name,  Satunlia,  drew." 

As  thus  his  words  point  out  the  works  of  fate, 
They  reach  the  good  Evander's  lowly  gate;  470 

Where  future  ages  Home's  proud  forum  raise. 
And  gorgeous  crescents,  wandering  cattle  graze. 
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*'  Within  this  humble  roof,"  Evander  cried, 

"  Alcides  came,  contented  to  reside ; 

**  Do  thou,  great  stranger,  like  Alcides,  dare  475 

**  Vain  pomp  to  spurn,  and  frugal  fortunes  share ; 

^  On  idle  show  with  godlike  soul  look  down, 

**  Nor  turn  from  lowlier  yirtue  with  a  frown." 

Then  'neath  his  roof  the  Dardan  prince  he  led, 

To  where  the  hospitable  couch  was  spread  ;  480 

Dried  leaves  a  soft  elastic  cushion  made, 

A  Libyan  bear-skin  on  the  leaves  was  laid. 

But  now  night  double  shades  with  sullen  wings 
The  earth,  and  broods  o'er  all  created  things. 
When  Venus  thus  confess'd  her  bosom's  care,  485 

And  told  the  terrors  that  were  rankling  there: 
In  golden  chamber  with  her  lord  she  lay, 
Love's  sweets  divine  round  lips  ambrosial  play : 
**  When  GreBcian  kings  united  to  destroy 
'*  The  perjur'd  citizens  of  fetithless  Troy,  490 

"  I  ne'er  for  them  implor'd  my  Vulcan's  aid, 
''  Nor  sought  for  armour  by  his  Cyclops  made. 
"  Thee,  dearest  lord,  I  would  not  ask  in  vain, 
"  To  weld  the  ircm  with  laborious  pain : 
And  yet  how  much  to  Priam's  sons  I  ow'd,  495 

How  ofb  my  tears  for  poor  JSneas  flow'd! 
Now,  on  Butulia*s  coasts,  by  Jove's  command. 
All  toils  o'ercome,  the  Dardan  exiles  stand; 
^  Here,  then,  the  mother  for  the  son  implores, 
**  And  Venus  asks  the  god  whom  she  adores.  500 

^  Thee  Thetis  worshipp'd,  and  her  prayer  obtain'd, 
^  And  with  soft  tears  her  suit  Aurora  gain'd. 
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"  Behold  what  tribes  in  hostile  league  oombiiie     « 
"  Unsheath  the  sword,  and  curse  the  Trojan  line ! " 

She  speaks;  then  fondles  in  her  snowy  arms         505 
The  lingering  god,  profose  of  heavenly  charms : 
In  every  limb  the  well*known  jMission  glows. 
Through  every  vein  the  soft  infection,  flows. 
So  the  swift  flash,  when  bursts  the  thunder,  flies 
From  cloud  to  doud,  and  kindles  all  the  skies.         510 
The  lovely  goddess,  conscious  of  her  power. 
Smiles  at  her  triumph,  and  improves  the  hour. 

The  god,  fast  bound  in  love's  eternal  chain, 
Beplied :  "  Fair  dame,  you  ask,  and  asking  gain ; 
**  Why  should  thy  soul  these  idle  doubts  possess,   -  515 
"  Why  think  thy  Vulcan  e'er  could  love  thee  less  ? 
"  Nay,  hadst  thou  then  exprees'd  the  least  desire, 
"  Then,  too,  for  thee  had  blaz'd  our  Etna's  fire ; 
"  Nor  Jove,  nor  Fate,  forbad  the  king  of  Troy 
"  Through  twice  ten  years  proud  Ilium  to  enjoy.      520 
"  Is  war,  loVd  queen,  the  purpose  of  thy  mind, 
"  To  the  arm'd  field,  and  hamess'd  host  inclin'd? 
"  Then,  if  bright  steel  and  tempered  gold  can  give 
"  Secure  defence,  and  bid  the  champion  live, 
"  If  iEtna's  forge  has  power,  all  fear  forbear,  525 

"  And  trust  iEneas  to  thy  Vulcan's  care." 
In  words  like  these  the  amorous  god  replied. 
Nor  she  the  rites  of  wedded  love  denied ; 
Their  eyes  amid  dissolving  raptures  close. 
On  her  &ir  breast  he  sinks  in  soft  repose.  530 

Meanwhile,  dark  night  through  half  her  course  had 
From  wakeful  eyeballs  drowsy  slumber  fled;         [sped. 
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And  hxisj  dames,  whose  undiTided  care 

Still  prompts  the  thread  and  distaff  to  prepare^ 

Stir  the  dull  embers,  trim  the  sinking  oil,  535 

And  on  their  lords  bestow  their  thrifty  toil 

With  eqnal  zeal,  to  meet  his  queen's  desire, 

Bose  from  his  golden  bed  the  god  of  fire. 

'Midst  the  blue  waves  that  laye  her  northern  side 
An  island  frowns  above  Sicilia's  tide,  540 

Where,  in  vast  workshops  in  th'  embowell'd  ground. 
The  frequent  blows  of  brawny  arms  resound; 
The  iron  mass  their  force  tremendous  owns. 
The  cave  re-echoes,  and  the  metal  groans; 
Hisses  the  steel  which  from  Ghalybians  came,  545 

The  bellows  pant,  and  louder  roars  the  flame. 
The  name  Yulcania  which  the  island  knows, 
And  thither  Yulcan  from  Olympus  goe& 
Already  panting  as  the  forges  blaze, 
Pyrachmon,  naked,  all  his  force  displays;  550 

Brontes  and  Steropes  with  equal  zeal 
Bend  the  hot  bars,  and  weld  the  glowing  steel. 
Fart  bumish'd,  part  half-formed  the  thunder  lies, 
With  which  the  eternal  father  rends  the  skies. 
Of  wind,  of  heat,  of  twisted  hail,  of  rain,  555 

The  rays,  three  each,  are  welded;  there  remain. 
Now  forging,  those  which  execute  Jove's  ire. 
The  roar,  wild  terror,  and  pursuing  fire. 
For  mighty  Mars  some  hands  commence  the  car. 
And  shape  the  wheels  which  rouse  the  world  to  war.    560 
Some  wrought  the  £Bgis  which  Minerva  bore, 
Cover'd  with  scales  of  golden  dragons  o'er; 
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Around  Medusa's  head  the  serpents  twine. 

And  on  the  breastplate  of  the  goddess  shine ; 

With  glare  portentous  still  the  eyeballs  roU'd,  565 

Still  flashed  terrific  in  immortal  gold. 

"  Away  with  these,"  great  Vulcan  cried,  "  and  end 

*'  Tour  toil  for  gods,  and  to  your  lord  attend. 

"  A  mortal's  armour  all  your  skill  demands; 

"  Now  for  stout  muscles,  and  for  nimble  hands."      570 

No  more  he  says,  no  more  his  Cyclops  ask: 

Each  takes  his  portion  of  the  grateful  task. 

Biyers  of  brass,  and  streams  of  liquid  gold. 

Their  molten  course  like  crystal  waters  hold: 

Hard  though  it  is,  the  pure  CShalybian  steel  575 

Melts,  as  its  bars  the  raging  famace  feel. 

Orb  within  orb,  sevenfold  they  weld  the  mass, — 

Frustrate  the  javelin  strikes  the  temper'd  brass. 

As  thus  each  piece  the  swarthy  Cyclops  forge, 

From  windy  bellows  some  the  air  disgorge;  580 

With  brawny  arms  some  shape  the  steel  for  war. 

Some  in  cold  water  pluuge  the  hissing  bar : 

In  tuneful  order  and  harmonious  course 

They  whirl  their  hammers  with  gigantic  force; 

The  cavern  grocuis  as  falls  each  ponderous  blow,       585 

The  famace  blazes,  and  the  metals  glow. 

As  thus  his  orders  in  iEolia's  cave. 
Panting,  the  god  of  fire  uxorious  gave. 
The  morning  song  of  birds  Evander  woke. 
Where  the  bright  sunbeams  on  his  slumbers  broke.  590 
A  simple  tunic  sheath'd  his  limbs  around. 
His  Tuscan  sandals  on  his  feet  were  bound; 
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Old  though  he  was,  he  girt,  above. his  vest, 
His  sword,  his  baldrick  on  his  shoulder  pressed  ; 
O'er  his  right  breast  a  panther's  skin  was  flung,        595 
And  down  the  left  the  spotted  covering  hang. 
Two  dogs  their  master  at  the  threshold  meet. 
His  faithful  guards,  and  gambol  at  his  feet; 
His  plighted  word  to  keep,  he  held  his  way 
To  where  secure  the  Dardan  stranger  lay,  600 

With  equal  speed  the  good  Mneaa  rose. 
One  Pallas  took,  and  one  Achates  chose. 
Their  greetings  past,  Evander  first  began, 
And  thus  their  words  in  friendly  converse  ran: 
*'  While  life  by  thee,  great  chieftain,  is  enjoy'd,         605 
''  Ne'er  can  I  think  the  Trojan  state  destroy'd. 
"  Small  is  the  succour  that  our  land  affords, 
''Fress'd  on  all  quarters  by  Butulia's  hordes; 
"  There  the  deep  Tyber  circumscribes  our  bounds, 
"  Here  at  our  gate  the  foeman's  signal  sounds.  610 

"  For  thee  e'en  now  a  mightier  people  wait, 
**  And  murmuring  hosts  fulfil  the  voice  of  fate. 
'*  Founded  by  Lydian  bands  in  earlier  years, 
"  Not  far  firom  hence  her  towers  Agylla  rears : 
"  Long  did  that  state  enjoy  a  just  renown,  615 

"  Till  bold  Mezentius  seiz'd  the  Tuscan  crown; 
"  His  iron  rule  the  citizens  alarms, 
"  And  peaceful  days  disturbs  with  impious  arms. 
"  Why  should  I  all  the  lawless  acts  proclaim, 
"  Which  mark,  with  lines  of  blood,  that  tyrant's  name? 
"  May  Jove,  whose  arms  the  sons  of  earth  embrace,  621 
"  Pour  down  his  curses  on  Mezentius'  race! 
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"  Strange  kinds  of  tortnre  would  the  king  delight, 
"  E'en  with  the  dead  the  living  to  nnite; 
'*  Body  to  body  bonnd,  and  feuse  to  fiaoe,  625 

"  He  would  the  healthful  with  the  putrid  place : 
*'  Lingering  they  died,  as  fonl  exuding  gore 
'*  Ooz'd  from  their  flesh,  and  dripped  their  members  o'er. 
'*  Wearied  at  length,  submission  tum*d  to  hate, 
"  The  frenzied  citizens  besiege  the  gate,  630 

"  And,  'midst  the  bursting  yells  of  wild  despair, 
"  Gut  down  the  guard,  the  blazing  torch  prepare. 
"  Alarm'd,  the  tyrant  to  Bntnlia  flies, 
"  For  swift  revenge  his  ontrag'd  country  cries ; 
**  Her  navy  mann'd,  the  state  in  hamess'd  bands      685 
"  Unfurls  her  standard,  and  a  chief  demands, 
*'  Whilst  her  just  rage  an  ancient  seer  restrains, 
"  Unfolds  the  future,  and  the  cause  explains : 
"  '  Msdonian  youth,  whose  daring  efforts  raise 
'* '  Yonr  fathers'  glory,  and  increase  their  praise;      640 
<< '  Whom  the  keen  grief  that  free-born  spirits  know, 
'*  <  Impels  to  vengeance  on  the  tyrant  foe ; 
'*  '  Heaven  to  our  arms  a  Western  chief  denies, 
" '  And  turns  to  foreign  shores  Etmria's  eyes.' 
"  Elders,  e'en  now,  by  noble  Tarchon  sent,  645 

"  To  me  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  present; 
"  But  while  Evander  for  a  king  they  ask, 
'^  Enfeebling  age  forbids  the  glorious  task; 
"  Age,  whose  thin  blood  creeps  cold  within  the  veins. 
Loosens  the  muscles,  and  the  hand  restrains.        650 
Pallas  had  gone,  uncall'd,  but  Pallas  came 
''  With  mix'd  descent,  and  owns  a  Sabine  dame. 
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"  Do  thou,  whose  race,  whose  years,  with  fate  unite, 
"  Whom  fortune  favours,  and  the  gods  invite, 
"  Assume  the  crown,  in  regal  splendour  shine,  655 

"  Hesperia  joining  with  the  Dardan  line. 
"  Pallas  shall  wear  his  armour  at  thy  side, 
"  His  father's  solace,  and  his  country's  pride ; 
"  Thine  arm  shall  be  his  master  in  the  art, 
"  Teaching  the  boy  to  play  the  warrior's  part ;  660 

"  Thy  deeds  his  youthful  wonder  shall  engage, 
**  And  train  the  stripling  to  a  glorious  age. 
"  Two  hundred  horse,  Evander's  chosen  band, 
"  Shall  form  thy  guard,  and  march  at  thy  command; 
**  Two  hundred  more,  that  round  young  Pallas  wheel,  665 
**  For  thee  the  steed  shall  curb,  unsheath  the  steel." 
Scarce  had  he  ceas'd — ^the  chiefe,  with  look  intent. 
Deep  musing  stood,  their  eyes  in  sadness  bent — 
When  love's  bright  queen,  her  doubting  son  to  cheer, 
Pour*d  sounds  propitious  on  the  Dardan's  ear;  670 

Through  the  clear  sky  a  line  of  waving  flame 
Burst  on  the  eye,  and  sparkled  as  it  came; 
Shrill  Tuscan  trompeis  in  the  calm  air  sound. 
And  all  created  nature  trembles  round. 
The  chiefs  look'd  up,  and,  'mid  the  lightnings'  flash,  675 
Again,  again  on  high  peals  out  the  crash; 
Arms,  waving,  seem'd  to  gleam  beneath  the  cloud; 
Still  was  the  air,  the  martial  thunder  loud. 
While  mute  amazement  all  besides  oppress'd. 
The  Trojan  leader  thus  his  Mends  addressed;  680 

For  well  the  prince  his  mother's  signal  knew. 
And  happiest  presage  from  the  omen  drew: 
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Trnst  in  the  gods,  nor  ask,  O  noble  king, 

Cnrions  to  know  what  fiitea  these  portents  bring. 

Olympus  calls,  these  signs  celestial  show  685 

Venns,  descending,  dares  the  Latian  foe; 

Diyinely  tempered  arms  the  goddess  brings; 

Of  war  prophetic  warlike  music  rings. 

To  what  fierce  battles  do  these  thunders  call, 
"  What  carnage  hovers  o'er  Lanrentum's  wall!  690 

"  What  shields,  what  helms,  thy  channel,  Tyber,  throng, 
"  What  heroes*  blood-stain'd  forms  thou  roll'st  along ! 
"  To  war  let  Tumns  perjur'd  Latinm  lead — 
'*  Doom'd  art  thou,  monarch,  by  this  hand  to  bleed.'' 

He  ceas'd :  then  turns  to  wake  the  smouldering  flame. 
That  smokes  in  honour  of  Alcides'  name ;  696 

Arcadia's  Lares  listen  as  they  pray, 
And  all,  uniting,  fleecy  victims  slay. 
From  hearts  devoted  to  their  chiefs  command 
The  Trojan  prince  selects  his  bravest  band;  700 

Fraught  with  glad  news,  on  Tyber's  friendly  tide 
The  rest  securely  to  lulus  glide. 
On  fiery  steeds  all  seek  the  Tuscan  plains. 
But  fiEir  the  noblest  great  ^neas  reins; 
With  claws  of  burnished  gold,  a  lion's  hide  705 

Hangs  o'er  his  back,  and  sweeps  his  glossy  side. 

Now  Fame  the  tidings  through  the  city  bears. 
Where  laden  shrines  attest  the  matrons'  fears; 
Danger,  approaching,  wears  a  sterner  form. 
And  Mars,  terrific,  rides  upon  the  storm.  710 

While  tears  sad  solace  to  his  sorrow  lent, 
His  aged  sire  o'er  youthful  Pallas  bent, 
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And  sigh'd :  "  0 !  if  great  Jove  again  wonld  give 
"  The  hero  of  long  bygone  years  to  live, 
"  Such  as  when  first  my  virgin  blade  I  drew,  715 

"  And  the  arm'd  hosts  of  prond  Prseneste  slew, 
*'  Then  raised,  triumphant,  on  her  fertile  fields, 
"  A  victor's  pile  of  slaughtered  warriors'  shields ; 
"  And  Herilus  to  realms  of  darkness  sent, 
"  His  triple  soul  to  Pluto  to  present.  720 

"  Three  lives  Feronia  for  his  birthright  gave. 
No  triple  birthright  could  from  vengeance  save. 
Thrice  did  I  slay,  thrice  strip  the  corse,  and  well 
May  the  tongue  falter  the  grim  deed  to  tell. 
"  0  were  I  such !  I  had  not  then  to  mourn  725 

"  Thee,  gallant  Pallas,  from  thy  father  borne. 
"  Ne'er  had  Mezentius,  with  insulting  pride, 
"  Si$read  devastation  through  our  border's  side, 
"  Whilst  shuddering  citizens  in  terror  sleep, 
"  Pray  for  the  living,  for  the  slaughtered  weep.         730 

"  Ye  Grods,  whose  power  this  orb  terrestrial  guides, 
'*  O'er  which  great  Jove's  eternal  rule  presides, 
"  With  pitying  look  Arcadia's  prince  behold ;  • 
The  father  triumphs  when  the  man  is  old. 
If  heaven,  propitious  to  our  cause,  restore  735 

The  youthful  hero  to  these  arms  once  more, 
"  Again  a  parent's  fondness  to  delight, 
"  As  one  in  joys,  in  troubles,  to  unite, 
"  Then  life,  ye  Gods,  to  old  Evander  send, 
*'  Howe'er  that  life  foredoom'd  'midst  trials  end.        740 
But  0 !  if  fate — I  cannot  speak  the  word, 
And  yet,  unsyllabled,  its  sound  is  heard — 
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"  Grant  me  at  once  a  wretched  life  to  close, 

"  Which,  Fallafl  dead,  no  longer  comfort  knows; 

"  Ere  yet,  uncrofih'd  beneath  descending  pains,         745 

"  My  soul  in  calm  uncertaiaty  remains, 

"  Whilst  thee,  dear  boy,  I  hold  in  this  embrace, 

"  Nor  weep  the  ruin  of  a  noble  race; 

**  Ere  some  more  grievons  messenger  of  ill, 

"  With  tidings  of  the  son,  the  father  Mil."  750 

Thus  did  the  sire  the  son's  departure  mourn. 

Then  sank,  with  strong  contending  fiselings  torn: 

Attendants  bear  his  fiiinting  form  away. 

And  in  his  halls  the  aged  monarch  lay. 

Now  forth,  with  noddiag  plumes,  the  horsemen  ride. 
And  still  Achates  guards  his  chieftain's  side;  756 

With  these  young  Pallas  joins  the  proud  array. 
With  broider'd  scarf,  and  gilded  corselet  gay. 
E'en  so  the  star  the  Faphian  queen  admires. 
Glows  in  the  sky,  and  mocks  all  meaner  fires,  760 

Shines  in  the  dew,  and  pours  its  lustrous  ray. 
Springs  from  the  ocean,  and  foretells  the  day. 
Through  clouds  of  dust  wheel  forth  the  warlike  band, 
While  mothers,  trembling,  on  the  ramparts  stand. 
And  bright  the  sunbeams  on  their  armour  play,       765 
Where,  through  the  copse,  each  warrior  takes  his  way. 
On  as  they  march  loud  swells  the  soldier's  cheer, 
And  rings  the  tramp  of  chargers  on  the  ear. 

Long  did  an  ancient  superstition  deem 
Sacred  a  grove  that  bends  o'er  Caere's  stream:  770 

Dark  waves  the  wood  with  rows  of  sombre,  pine. 
And  hills  enclose  it  with  a  drding  line. 
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Fame  tells  that  once  the  bold  Pelasgic  race, 

Whom  ancient  chronicles  in  Latium  place. 

Would  old  Sylvanus  worship  in  that  grove,  775 

The  guardian  god  whom  wandering  shepherds  love. 

Not  far  from  this,  where  nature  fenc'd  them  round. 

The  Tuscan  Tarchon  held  the  level  ground, 

And  there,  in  ranks,  upon  the  verdant  green 

His  troops  were  ranged,  his  tents'  white  canvas  seen.  780 

The  Trojans  halt,  for  much  such  care  they  need, 

Befresh  themselves,  their  jaded  chargers  feed. 

Now,  'midst  the  clouds,  the  queen  of  love  appears. 
And  through  the  air  the  Cyclops'  armour  bears; 
Then  thus  her  words  the  Trojan  leader  greet,  785 

Beposing  in  a  valley's  cool  retreat : 
"  Behold,  my  son,  how  love's  persuasive  skill 
"  Can  weld  the  steel,  direct  the  workman's  will ; 
"  Thou  needst  not  now  to  proud  Laurentum  yield, 
"  Nor  quail  though  Tumus  thunders  on  the  field,"    790 
Her  godlike  son  the  Faphian  queen  embrac'd. 
And  'gainst  an  oak  the  bumish'd  armour  plac'd. 
Proud  of  the  splendour  that  before  him  lies, 
Untir'd,  the  warrior  feasts  his  ravish'd  eyes. 
Through  all  his  gaze,  entranc'd,  its  circle  makes,      795 
Each  piece  in  turn  the  chief  admiring  takes : 
The  helm,  whose  crest  pour'd  forth  immortal  flame; 
The  temper'd  blade,  that  shap'd  for  carnage  came; 
The  mail,  that  vast  with  brazen  bosses  shines. 
And  flashes  in  the  Ught  with  sanguine  lines,  800 

As  the  clear  sky  is  mark'd  with  crimson  rays, 
Wh6n  on  some  fleecy  cloud  the  sunbeam  plays; 
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A  spear;  light  greaves  of  heayenly  tempered  gold; 
And  shield  whose  gravings  Bome's  vast  glories  told. 

On  its  hnge  orb  had  Vulcan  loy'd  to  trace  805 

The  fatiire  victories  of  Ansonia's  race; 
For  well  the  god  of  fire  prophetic  knew 
The  Boman  triumphs  which  his  Cyclops  drew. 
Ascanius*  sons  in  sculptured  order  pass. 
Where  glows  each  hero  in  the  breathing  brass.         810 
In  the  green  cavem,  Mars'  once  loVd  retreat. 
The  fostering  dam  presents  her  milky  teat; 
The  boys  alternate  sucked  beneath  the  shade, 
And,  free  from  terror,  round  the  she-wolf  pla/d. 
Turning  her  neck,  she  sooth'd  them  where  they  hung,  815 
And  shap'd  the  smiling  infants  with  her  tongue. 
The  Sabine  maids  round  newly  founded  Eome, 
Woo*d  in  strange  guise,  embraced  another  home. 
Ere  the  Circensian  games  their  course  have  run. 
Strife  has  concluded  what  in  sport  begun;  820 

And  Bomans^  straight  the  torch  of  battle  bum 
'Gainst  aged  Tatius,  and  the  Cures  stem. 
Again  these  kings,  the  din  of  battle  o'er, 
Stand  in  their  arms  the  shrine  of  Jove  before. 
Each  held  a  cup,  and,  as  the  victim  bled,  825 

The  terms  of  friendship  o'er  the  carcase  said. 
Not  far  from  hence,  the  perjur'd  Metius,  torn 
By  adverse  chariots,  through  the  copse  was  borne; 
A  bloody  dew  was  sprinkled  o'er  the  wood — 
Thou  shouldst,  0  Alban,  to  thy  oath  have  stood.     830 
Forsenna  here  for  Tarquin  took  the  field. 
Invested  Borne,  and  bade  her  freemen  yield : 
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The  sons  of  EomuliLS,  with  proud  disdain, 

Bnsh  to  their  arms,  their  liberty  maintain : 

With  threatening  aspect  and  indignant  look,  835 

111  conld  the  Tnscan  king  that  spirit  brook; 

Lo,  Codes  breaks  the  bridge,  his  comrades  sayes, 

And  virgin  Clcelia  breasts  the  Tyber's  waves. 

There  Marcus  Manlius,  wrought  upon  the  crown, 
Preserves  the  state,  and  hurls  th'  invaders  down.       840 
The  humble  thatch  of  Romulus  of  old 
Shines  as  if  fresh,  emboss'd  in  lines  of  gold. 
A  silver  goose,  whose  cackle  danger  notes. 
And  wakes  the  guards,  past  gilded  pillars  floats. 
Through  the  thick  copse  the  Gallic  leaders  creep,     845 
And  gain  the  summit  while  the  Bomans  sleep. 
Their  hair  of  gold  falls  o'er  a  golden  vest ; 
Striped  is  the  robe  whose  folds  encase  their  breast; 
Fair  are  their  necks,  by  golden  collars  prest; 
Each  in  his  hand  two  Alpine  javelins  bears,  850 

And  on  his  arm  an  ample  buckler  rears. 

The  Salii  here  to  wildest  measures  dance. 
There  the  Luperci's  naked  bands  advance; 
Their  caps  of  wool  before  the  eye  were  brought. 
Their  shields  celestial  in  the  graving  wrought;         855 
While  in  procession,  with  the  sacred  flame. 
In  easy  car,  the  Boman  matrons  came. 

Far  off  the  iron  doors  of  Pluto  frown. 
Whence  the  eye  looks  to  gloomy  Tartarus  down; 
Hung  from  a  rock  base  Catiline  appears,  860 

The  Furies  hiss,  the  traitor,  trembling,  hears; 

Y 
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Whilst,  where  the  just  retire  to  cool  retreats, 
Gato  the  rales  of  righteous  law  repeats. 

Between,  the  sea  in  golden  billows  roars, 
Bnt  each  white  crest  its  foam  of  silver  pours ;  865 

With  tails  expanded,  silver  dolphins  sweep 
The  rolling  waves,  and  gambol  in  the  deep. 

There,  in  the  centre,  on  a  golden  tide. 
Off  Actium's  headland,  brazen  galleys  ride ; 
Lncate  bristles  with  the  rival  fleet,  870 

And  Mars  rejoices  as  the  squadrons  meet. 
On  the  high  stiem  Augustus  shines  from  far. 
And  leads  ItaHa's  children  to  the  war; 
Attendant  senators  and  people  stand. 
Where  Jove  assists  the  gods  of  Latium's  land;  875 

Around  his  brow  fire  plays  in  waving  lines. 
Above  his  head  his  father's  emblem  shines. 
Agrippa  there,  in  whom  the  gods  delight. 
Obeys  the  breeze  that  bears  him  to  the  fight; 
That  naval  crown  the  leader  proudly  wears,  880 

The  victor  of  Sicilians  waves  declares. 
Mark  Antony  adorns  the  adverse  side. 
With  chiefis  that  glitter  in  barbaric  pride; 
There  stand  the  warriors  from  the  Bed  Sea's  coast. 
The  strength  of  India,  and  the  Bactrian  host;  885 

And,  0 !  sad  weakness  for  a  prince  of  Bome, 
He  leads  proud  Egypt's  mistress  to  his  home. 
The  ocean  boils,  as,  rage  opposed  to  rage. 
With  triple  beaks  the  rival  ships  engage : 
'Twould  seem,  as  onward  the  huge  vessels  sweep,     890 
Whole  islands  float  majestic  on  the  deep; 
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Or  mountains  monntains  rush'd  along  to  meet^ 
In  the  huge  turrets  that  o'ertop  the  fleet 
These  blazing  tow  and  pointed  javelins  ponr, 
And  Neptune  blushes  with*  unwonted  gore.  895 

The  queen  meanwhile  light  wanton  music  plays, 
As  if  soft  timbrels  could  their  voices  raise 
Above  the  w;aves,  nor  yet  has  tum'd  her  eyes 
To  see  two  serpents  that  behind  her  rise. 
Anubis^  houndlike,  and  a  monstrous  band,  900 

'Gainst  Venus,  Neptune,  and  Minerva  stand; 
Emboss*d  in  steel,  ;^ars  towers  terrific  there. 
Grim  Furies  dreadful  scream  upon  the  air; 
Discord  with  joy  her  tatter'd  garments  views, 
Bellona  arm'd  with  bloody  scourge  pursues;  905 

Apollo  seems  from  Actium's  heights  to  frown. 
Directs  his  bow,  and  points  his  arrows  down, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  India,  haste  their  flight. 
And  all  Sabsea  trembles  with  af&ight. 
The  queen  herself  invokes  the  gale,  and  flies,  910 

The  ropes  are  loosen'd,  and  the  breezes  rise. 
Pale  'midst  the  tumult,  and  with  sickening  heart. 
She  flies  before  the  wind  with  wondrous  art. 
Majestic  Nile  with  tears  displays  his  grief, 
And  opes  his  bosom  to  his  child's  relief;  915 

Shrouded  in  silvery  mists,  the  vanquish'd  hide 
Their  shatter'd  vessels  in  his  winding  tide. 
Great  Caesar  there  triumphantly  array'd 
Through  Home's  proud  gates  victorious  entry  made; 
Three  days  the  feast  the  Boman  nobles  hold;  920 

The  time  great  CsBsar  thrice  triumphant  told. 

t2 
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Three  hnndied  temples  had  he  vow'd  to  raise. 

And  to  the  gods  his  yow  the  victor  pays. 

In  all  the  fanes  Bome's  noblest  dames  appear, 

Loud  swells  their  hymn  harmonious  on  the  ear;       925 

The  altars  smoke  with  costliest  incense  crown'd. 

The  lordly  victim  quivers  on  the  ground. 

'Mid  columns  there  with  Parian  marble  bright. 

Sacred  to  thee,  refulgent  god  of  light, 

Cs&sar  receives  a  people's  gratefal  vows,  930 

And  some  rich  gift  each  stately  pillar  shows. 

In  different  garbs  the  different  tribes  appear. 

Their  tongues  as  various  as  the  arms  they  bear: 

The  Cai;8B  here  and  Lelegse  are  found; 

Quivers  are  girt  the  fierce  Geloni  round;  935 

And  Afric's  zoneless  warriors  find  a  place. 

Where  march  Numidia's  wild  and  pastoral  race  : 

Euphrates'  waves  subdued  their  current  pour; 

There  tread  the  dwellers  on  earth's  farthest  shore; 

Untam'd  'midst  all  the  painted  DahsB  seem,  940 

The  Ehine  flows  onward  with  his  double  stream; 

And  last  Araxes,  with  indignant  pride. 

Spurns  at  the  yoke  that  overlays  his  tide. 

Thus  as  his  mother's  shield  the  chief  admir'd. 
The  hope  of  glory  all  the  hero  fir'd ;  945 

He  knew  not  what,  but  guess'd  that  there  he  read 
The  tale  of  Home's  eternal  greatness  spread. 
Proud  on  his  arm  the  pictur'd  deeds  to  raise. 
Of  boundless  glory,  and  immortal  praise. 
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NOTES   TO    BOOK   VIII. 


Line  1.  In  allusion  to  the  Roman  custom  of  displaying  the  signal 
of  war  from  the  capitol. 

3.  In  a  note  upon  that  passage,  early  in  the  xviiith  Book  of  his 
Iliad,  where  Homer  hoiTOWS  a  comparison  from  a  trumpet,  Mr. 
Pope  observes  that  'Hhe  poet  had  better  confine  himself,  like  the 
painter,  to  customs  and  manners ;  and  that  it  is  equally  a  fault  in 
either  of  them  to  ascribe  to  times  and  nations  anything  with  which 
they  were  unacquainted."  He  then  animadverts  upon  Virgil,  for 
introducing  the  trumpet  as  used  in  the  sacking  of  Troy,  and  for 
calling  Misenus  the  trumpeter  of  ^neas ;  but,  '*as  Virgil,"  he  con- 
tinues, **  wrote  at  a  time  more  remote  from  those  heroic  ages, 
perhaps  the  liberty  may  be  excused."  Be  this  as  it  may,  here,  at 
least,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the  trumpet's  notes :  to  all 
Southern  Italy  the  customs  and  instruments  of  £truria  must  have 
been  familiar ;  and  the  ancient  £truscans,  it  is  well  known,  were  at 
a  very  early  period  conversant  with  many  of  the  arts  of  social 
life. 

6.  "  Highly  they  rag'd 

'^  Against  the  Highest,  and,  fierce,  with  grasped  arms 
^*  Clash'd  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war." 

Paradise  Lost,  I.  665.  ^ 

48.  Dardanus  originally  went  from  Italy  to  Phrygia. 

88.  I  have  given  the  interpretation  which  seems  to  me  most  con* 
sistent  with  the  scope  of  the  poem,  and  the  object  of  the  god  Tyber, 
viz.  to  encourage  iSneas.     It  is  adopted  by  Heyne. 

137.  There  is  (if  my  memory  is  correct)  a  fine  landscape  repre- 
senting this  scene  in  the  collection  of  William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at 
Leigh  Court,  near  Bristol. 

174.  The  olive  boughs  carried  as  emblems  of  peace  were  twined 
with  wreaths  of  white  wool. 

185.  "  Your  sire :  "  Mercury. 
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240.  Virgil,  following  Homer,  places  before  his  heroes  "  perpetvi 
tergum  bovis." 

245.  Jnpiter,  Mars,  &c.,  were  called  the  ancient  gods,  in  contra- 
distinction to  deified  heroes,  such  as  Hercules  and  others. 

354.  The  leaf  of  the  poplar  is  white  on  one  side,  and  dark  green 
on  the  other ;  hence  the  epithet  '*  bicolor,"  nsed  by  Virgil.  The 
tree  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  who  wore  a  chaplet  of  its  leaves  on  his 
descent  into  hell ;  the  part  of  the  leaf  next  his  brow  retained  its 
white  shade,  the  other  side  is  fabled  to  have  become  dark  from  the 
smoke  of  the  infernal  regions. 

363.  The  second  table  was  supplied  with  apples,  honey-cakes,  &c. 

364.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  Virgil  meant  simply  chargers 
laden  with  the  offerings  of  fruits,  &c.,  or  with  incense,  as  in  Ovid  : 

'*  Nee  quse  de  parvft  pauper  Diis  libat  acerr&, 

"  Thurse,  minus,  grandi  quam  data  lanca,  valent." 

For  not  more  dear  the  costliest  odours  rise, 
Than  those  which  humbler  piety  supplies. 

377.  This  abrupt  change  of  person  may  be  found  in  the  hymn  of 
Adam  and  Eve. — Paradise  Lost,  IV.  724. 

420.  From  hteo,  I  lie  hid. 

434.  The  nymph  Carmenta  was  the  mother  of  Erander. 

443.  The  Lupercal  consisted  of  an  altar  in  a  grove  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  mount  Palatine,  where  the  festival  in  honour  of  Pan, 
called  Lupercalia,  was  celebrated  annually  on  the  15th  of  February. 
In  connection  with  the  worship  of  their  god  was  the  purification  of 
the  shepherds  themselves.  And  hence  the  name  of  the  month,  from 
the  Latin  term  "  Februse.**  The  Lupercalia  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  of  a  date  later  than  that  which  is  here  assigned  to  them, 
and  to  have  been  instituted  in  memory  of  the  suckling  of  Romulus 
and  Bemus  by  the  she-wolf.  Livy,  however,  agrees  with  Virgil  in 
assigning  their  introduction  to  Evander  and  the  pastoral  Arcadians. 

446.  Argus,  when  the  guest  of  Evander,  was  assassinated,  without 
his  knowledge,  by  the  Arcadians,  under  suspicion  of  having  aspired 
to  the  crown.    The  grove  was  called  Argiletum. 

483.  "  For  now  began 

*'  Night,  with  her  sullen  wings,  to  double  shade 
"  The  desert." — Paradise  Regained,  I.  500. 

513.  Homer    has    given    great   interest  to  the  corresponding 
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passage,  l>7  taking  occasion,  through  the  introduction  of  Thetis,  to 
make  Vulcan  mention  his  first  essays  in  the  goldsmith's  craft,  when 
^  Nine  years  with  them  residing,  for  their  use 
'*  He  form'd  nice  trinkets,  clasps,  rings,  chains,  and  pipes, 
**  While  loud  around  the  hollow  cayern  roar'd 
"  The  surge  of  the  vast  deep ;  nor  god,  nor  man,  ' 
'^  Save  Thetis  and  Eurynome,  his  life's 
**  Preservers,  knew  where  he  was  kept  conceal'd." — Cowper. 
It  would  be  difficult  anywhere,  in  any  language,  to  find  a  more 
accurate  and  charming  rendering  of  three  words,  than  in  the  trans- 
lation of  x^A.'c^voctf  Hal^aXa  iroAAo,  by  "I  formed  nice  trinkets." 
There  is  something  very  delightful  in  imagining  the  uncouth  young 
god,  who  had  been  by  **  a  shameless  mother  cast  out  of  all  sight," 
not  for  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  for  a  natural  deformity,  employed 
in  making  himself  acceptable  by  the  very  arts  which  minister  to  the 
gratification  of  such  principally  as  are  superior  in  those  qualifica- 
tions wherein  he  was  himself  deficient.    Like  most  of  the  allegories 
of  ancient  Mythology,  it  carries  its  useful  lesson ;  in  this  case,  one 
to  youth,  of  diligence  and  perseverance  under  difficulties. 
533.  "  This  sweaty  haste 

"  Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day." 

Hamlet  J  act  I.,  scene  1. 
536.  Professor  Eeble  observes  how  the  natural  bent  of  the  poet's 
mind  is  shown  in  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seizes  every^oppor- 
tunity  of  dwelling  upon  scenes  of  home. 

541.  I  know  no  English  word  which  will  better  than  "  em- 
bowell'd  "  express  the  Latin  "  exesus,"  "  eaten  out."  Milton  uses 
it  of  the  air : 

"  The  roar 
*'  Embowell'd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air, 
"  And  all  her  entrails  tore." 
556.  According  to  the  usual  representation  of  the  thunder  upon 
coins  and  medals,  in  twelve  rays,  three  for  each  quarter  of  the 
year ;   for  the  winds  of  autumn,  the  heat  of  summer,  the  hail  of 
winter,  and  the  showers  of  spring.     So  far  was  already  finished 
when  Vulcan  arrived,  and  the  Cyclops  were  proceeding  to  add  to 
the  metal  the  wrath  of  heaven,  in  the  flame  of  the  lightning  and 
the  roar  of  the  thunder. 

658.  "  There  is  not,"  observes  one  of  our  great  English  writers. 
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"  perhaps  in  the  whole  iEneid  a  more  grand  and  laboured  passage 
than  the  description  of  Vulcan's  cayem,  and  the  works  that  are 
carried  on  therein."  He  then  quotes  the  lines,  and  adds,  '^This 
appears  to  me  wonderfully  sublime,  and  yet,  if  we  coolly  think  oi 
these  ingredients  as  welded  into  a  gross  body  by  the  hammers  of 
the  Cyclops,  the  chimeras  of  madmen  cannot  appear  more  extrava- 
gant. The  truth  is,"  he  goes  on,  ^*if  poetry  gives  us  a  noble 
assemblage  of  words  corresponding  to  many  noble  ideas,  which  are 
connected  ^j  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  or  related  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect,  or  associated  in  any  natural  way,  they 
may  be  moulded  together  in  any  form,  and  perfectly  answer  their 
end.  The  picturesque  connection,"  as  he  terms  it,  ^'  is  not  demanded, 
because  no  real  picture  is  formed ;  nor  is  the  effect  of  the  descrip- 
tion at  all  the  less  upon  this  account." 

564.  Medusa's  head,  with  serpents  writhing  round  it,  is  repre- 
sented on  the  breastplate  of  Minerva,  as  well  as  on  her  shield. 

588.  "Panting:"  "Properat." 

591.  The  tunic  of  the  Romans,  and  the  chiton,  the  corresponding 
article  of  Graecian  dress,  was  a  woollen  under-garment,  not  unlike 
the  shirt  with  us.  It  is  not  incon*ect  to  say  that  it  "  sheathed  the 
limbs,"  for  it  descended  always  to  the  knee,  if  not  lower,  and  was  so 
far  scanty  and  tight,  that  it  was  often  left  open  a  short  way  up 
one  side,  to  allow  a  free  stretch  to  the  legs. 

592.  The  sandals  of  the  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  were  a  mere 
sole,  bound  to  the  foot  with  thongs  over  the  instep  and  round  the 
ankle.  The  women  fii*st  added  a  piece  of  leather  over  the  toes.  The 
sole  of  the  Tuscan  sandal  was  of  wood,  and  the  straps  were 
generally  ornamented  with  gold  embroidery. 

600.  "  Secure :  "  "secreta  petebat." 

673.  The  people  of  ancient  Tuscany,  or  Etruria,  were  the  first 
inventors  of  the  trumpet ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  them  from  the  instrument  might  have  had  a  peculiar 
loudness  or  clearance,  which  was  recognized  by  Evander. 

693.  JEneas  recognized  these  signs  as  prophetic  of  war;  and  as 
he  had  already  been  admitted  through  his  ambassadors  into  league 
and  alliance  with  Latinus,  the  war  could  not  be  commenced  without 
the  violation  of  a  solemn  compact. 

718.  It  was  not  unusual  with  the  conqueror,  after  a  victory,  to 
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collect  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  and  consume  them  with  fire,  as 
an  offering  to  Mars,  or  some  other  deity. 

758.  The  chlamys  was  a  sort  of  scarf,  generally  of  rich  materials, 
worn  principally  by  youths  ;  also  by  the  military  of  higher  rank 
over  their  shirt  of  mail,  much  as  our  hussar  officers  wear  their 
loose  second  jacket. 

803.  The  electrum  was  a  mixed  metal  of  several  pai'ts  silver  with 
one  of  gold. 

848.  The  "  sagulum,"  or  upper  cloak,  worn  by  the  ancient  Gauls, 
was  striped  with  different  colours. 

850.  The  "  gaesa,"  peculiar  to  the  Alpine  Gauls,  were  long  spears, 
light  and  tapering,  so  that  the  warrior  readily  carried  two  at  once 
in  his  hand.  Dr.  Smith  describes  the  "gsesa"  as  much  heavier 
weapons,  '^  the  shaft  being  as  thick  as  a  man  could  grasp."  This 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  each  warrior  carrying  two  in  one 
hand.     Perhaps  he  is  speaking  of  it  as  it  was  at  a  later  period. 

852.  The  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  used  to  perform  extravagant 
dances  through  the  streets  of  Bome,  as  a  part  of  their  religious 
ceremonies,  clashing  on  the  sacred  shields. 

853.  The  Luperci,  who  used  to  become  almost  inebriated  at  the 
celebration  of  their  festival,  were  accustomed  to  cover  parts  of  their 
bodies  with  portions  of  the  skins  of  the  goats  which  had  been 
sacrificed,  the  rest  being  left  naked. 

857.  This  superior  distinction,  of  attending  the  sacred  processions 
in  cars,  was,  according  to  Livy,  granted  to  the  Roman  matrons  for 
their  pious  munificence  in  making  up  the  deficiency  in  an  offering 
of  gold  which  had  been  vowed  to  Apollo  in  the  Veientian  war.  The 
"  pilentum "  was  an  open  four-wheeled  carriage,  furnished  with 
soft  and  well-stuffed  cushions  ;  hence  the  epithet  ^^  mollis." 

877.  Augustus  is  frequently  represented  with  the  star  above  him 
of  his  adoptive  father,  Julius  Cessar. 

880.  The  ^'  corona  navalis  "  might  be  obtained  by  any  sailor  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy ; 
the  "  corona  rostrata,"  which  was  ornamented  with  small  beaks  of 
vessels  wrought  in  gold,  only  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  some 
great  victory. 

890.  In  the  Fifth  Book  Virgil  describes  the  Chimaera,  the  largest 
vessel  of  the  fleet,  as  ^^  urbis  opus,"  in  bulk  like  a  city :    the 
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English  reader  may  qaote,  as  apposite  both  to  that  passage  and  this, 
the  lines  in  Shakspere's  Henry  the  Fifth : 

"  0,  do  but  think, 
"  You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
**  A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing ; 
*^  For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical/' 

893.  "  Proud  navy  of  the  Southern  ocean, 

"  Beneath  her  foams  the  world-wide  sea : 


"  A  floating  host  of  citadels  tremendous, 
"  J^e'er  did  the  floods  beneath  so  huge  a  monster  swell." 

Schiller's  Ode,  The  Invincible  Fleet. 

897.  The  "  sistrum,"  an  Egyptian  instrument,  used  especially  in 
the  worship  of  Isis,  received  its  name  from  the  Greek  word,  (r€i»,  I 
shake,  because  it  was  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  shaken  to  produce 
the  different  notes.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  handle,  much 
like  our  battledore,  made  of  thin  brass  plates  in  a  frame,  and  crossed 
by  loose  wires  of  brass,  which  rang  against  each  other  when  shaken. 
**  Their  voices  were  accompanied  by  the  jingle  of  the  Tsnasin,  the 
Abyssinian  timbrel,  this  is  the  Sistrum,  an  instrument  supposed  to 
be  included  under  the  Hebrew  term  TZICZDEM,  and  being  com- 
posed of  a  frame  and  movable  bars  of  sonorous  metal,  it  produces 
sounds  which  can  best  be  compared  to  the  rattle  of  the  poker  upon 
the  tongs." — ^Harris'  Highlands  of  Ethiopia^  vol.  iii.,  c.  32. 

900.  The  gods  of  Egypt  worshipped  under  various  monstrous 
forms. 

943.  "  Overlay 

"  With  bridges  rivers  proud,  as  with  a  yoke." 

Paradise  Hegainedf  III.  334. 

949.  Admirably  as  the  pictures  here  given  are  in  keeping  with 
the  general  scope  of  the  poem,  and  with  the  devices  of  a  warrior's 
armour,  I  never  read  the  passage,  spirited  as  it  is,  without  lament- 
ing that  Homer  should  have  preoccupied  the  scenes  with  which  he 
has  ornamented  the  shield  of  Achilles.  What  delight  would  his 
delineations  of  them  have  afforded  both  to  the  Roman  poet  himself. 
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and  his  readers !      How  would  thej  from  age  to  age  have  stood 
admiring  round, 

'*  While,  in  the  midst,  the  bard  on  his  sweet  pipe 

"  Harmonious  play*d." 
I  should  recommend  the  English  scholar  to  consult  Cowper's  trans- 
lation (Pope,  in  my  own  judgment,  not  being  so  faithful  or  so 
happy  as  he  generally  is),  and  then  to  compare  with  it  Milton's 
noble  adaptation  of  the  same  machinery  ta  his  own  purpose,  in  the 
vision  which  the  angel  Michael  sets  before  Adam  in  the  Eleventh 
Book  of  *  Paradise  Lost.' 


BOOK  IX. 


TqrNUS,  at  the  instigation  of  Jnno,  attacks  the  Trojan  encampment 
during  the  absence  of  JEneas.  The  transformation  of  the  ships 
built  of  the  pine  trees  of  Mount  Ida  into  sea-nymphs.  The 
adventures  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  in  quest  of  iEneas ;  taking 
opportunity  from  which,  the  poet  introduces  some  of  the  noble 
traits  of  disinterestedness  that  a  true  friendship  exhibits,  and  then 
paints  so  pathetically  the  strength  of  a  parent's  love,  and  the 
agony  of  maternal  bereavement.  The  resumption  of  the  siege 
with  the  light  of  morning,  and  the  various  successes  on  either 
side.  The  Book  concludes  with  the  daring  conduct  of  Tumus 
within  the  Trojan  lines,  and  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he 
fights  his  way  through  the  enemy  to  the  river  side  of  the  en- 
campment ;  then  plunging  into  the  Tyber  escapes,  and  returns 
with  increased  glory  to  his  friends. 
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TI7HILE  Pallas  thus  to  steep  Agylla  led 

The  Trojan  prince,  and  thus  his  fortune  sped, 
Satumia  sent  the  many-colour'd  maid, — 
And  she,  swift-wing'd,  the  queen  of  gods  obey'd, — 
To  that  deep  grove  where  oft,  in  earlier  days,  5 

Pilumnus  pray*d,  and  now  great  Turnus  prays; 
Where,  as  his  thoughts  on  ancient  records  ran, 
Thaumantia  thus,  with  rosy  lips,  began : 
"  Behold  the  chance  which  fate  propitious  sends : 
"  The  Dardan  chief  deserts  his  trembling  friends;       10 
"  To  steep  Agylla  bends  his  suppliant  feet, 
"  Cortona's  city,  and  Evander's  seat. 
"  Call  forth  thy  horse,  swift  mount  the  thundering  car, 
"  Storm  their  defences,  and  provoke  the  war." 
Then,  as  she  mounts  on  well-pois'd  wings  on  high,     15 
Parts  the  light  clouds,  and  cleaves  the  liquid  sky^ 
A  shining  train  of  ever  varied  light 
Spans  the  blue  arch,  and  marks  her  upward  flight. 
To  heaven  his  hands  the  warlike  chieftain  spread, 
And  thus  addressed  the  goddess  as  she  fled :  20 

"  Stay,  Iris,  heaven's  bright  ornament,  and  say, 
"  Who  bid  thee  earthward  wing  thy  glittering  way? 
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"  Why  shines  the  vaulted  firmament  so  bright  ? 

"  Why  beams  thy  pathway  with  refulgent  light  ? 

"  E'en  now  I  see  the  clouds  asunder  roll,  25 

"  And  lucid  stars  move  round  the  heavenly  pole. 

"  By  whomsoe'er  the  call  to  arms  is  made  . 

"  With  signs  so  glorious,  be  that  call  obey'd." 

Then,  as  beside  the  stream  the  monarch  stands, 

In  the  pure  wave  he  laves  his  pious  hands;  30 

To  many  a  god  in  suppliant  posture  bows. 

And  lades  the  air  with  oft-repeated  vows. 

Now  on  the  plain  the  glittering  host  proceeds, 
In  armour  rich,  and  rich  in  glossy  steeds: 
In  front  Messapus'  hamess'd  bands  appear,  35 

And  Tyrrheus'  sons  compel  the  closing  rear; 
The  arms  of  Turnus  in  the  centre  shine. 
And  his  whole  blazing  helm  o'ertops  the  line. 
As  Nile's  rich  waters,  with  receding  tide. 
O'er  their  smooth  bed  with  noiseless  current  glide;     40 
As  rolls  the  Ganges  peaceful  to  the  main. 
So  moves  the  army  o'er  the  silent  plain. 
On  as  they  sweep  light  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
The  Trojans  mark  them,  and  Caicus  cries : 
What  globe  of  horse  do  yonder  mists  enclose?  45 

Arm,  mount  the  walls,  and  steel  to  steel  oppose ! " 
With  rapid  steps  pours  in  the  martial  band. 
And  bristling  spears  in  grim  defiance  stand ; 
For  so  jEneas  bade  the  chiefs  restrain 
The  daring  youth,  nor  trust  the  open  plain,  50 

But  raise  firm  bulwarks  on  the  hostile  ground, 
Sink  the  deep  fosse,  and  heap  the  sheltering  mound. 
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Obedient  thus  their  gates  the  warriors  close, 
Though  ancient  valour  nobler  combat  chose. 

With  twenty  chosen  horsemen  by  his  side,  55 

Far  in  advance  see  princely  Tumus  ride; 
Proudly  his  spotted  steed  the  monarch  bears. 
And  bright  the  crimson-crested  helm  he  wears. 
"  Who  first,  with  me,  to  charge  the  foe  will  dare  ?  " 
He  cries,  and  flings  a  javelin  in  the  air:  60 

Then  on  he  rush'd:  that  cheer  his  comrades  knew, 
And  with  like-  shout  their  gallant  chief  pursue. 
Much  scoff  they  at  the  Dardan's  laggard  heart. 
Which  shuns,  in  open  field,  the  warrior's  part, 
And  hugs  the  camp :  he,  glorying  in  his  strength,     65 
Spurred  his  bold  steed  along  the  rampart's  length; 
Swift  ran  his  eye  the  bristling  circle  round. 
An  entrance  seeking  where  no  way  was  found. 
As  when  the  wolf  aroimd  the  sheep-cot  prowls. 
And,  'mid  descending  storms,  more  fiercely  howls,      70 
Behind  their  dams  the  timid  lambs  retreat, 
His  hunger  whetting  with  their  plaintive  bleat; 
Whilst  he,  the  more  the  walls  their  treasure  keep, 
Thirsts  for  their  blood,  and  gloats  upon  the  sheep: 
So  when  the  monarch  to  the  ramparts  turns,  75 

In  all  his  frame  the  thirst  for  vengeance  bums; 
How  may  his  rage,  imcheck'd,  an  entrance  gain. 
Or  tempt  the  Dardans  to  the  even  plain. 
Close  to  the  bank  lies  moor'd  the  Trojan  fleet. 
Where  the  deep  water  forms  a  safe  retreat;  80 

In  either  hand  he  grasps  a  torch  of  pine. 
Then  calls  his  comrades  to  invade  the  line; 
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No  second  call  his  warlike  comrades  Qeed, 

When  godlike  Tiimiis  cheers  them  to  the  deed. 

Each  seiz'd  a  brandy  where  burnt  the  watch-fires  bright. 

And  fiird  the  firmament  with  sparkling  light.  86 

Ye  Muses,  tell  what  god  propitious  came. 

And  say!d  the  vessels  from  unholy  flame; 

Pierian  maids,  to  whom  rich  stores  belong 

Of  antique  lore,  and  legendary  song.  90 

When  first  the  axe  on  Ida's  mount  was  heard, 
Her  goddess  thus  to  Jove  her  suit  preferred : 
"  Our  prayer  propitious  grant,  almighty  son, 
"  Since  king  thou  reign'st  eternal  and  alone. 
"  Long  have  I  loy'd  the  waving  trees  that  spring,      95 
"  Where  grateful  crowds  their  sacred  treasures  bring ; 
"  Where  the  dark  pine  tree  casts  a  gloom  around, 
"  And  the  light  maple  shades  the  forest  ground. 
"  These  gave  I  freely  to  the  Dardan  chief, 
"  But  anxious  now  my  breast  demands  relief.  100 

"  These  cares  dispel :  secure  the  vessels  keep, 
*'  Unwreck'd  by  storms,  unbroken  by  the  deep. 
"  Pines  that  on  Ida's  sacred  mountain  grow, 
"  Should  the  protection  of  Mount  Ida  know." 

To  whom  the  god,  whose  nod  controls  the  skies,    105 
And  rules  the  starry  firmament,  replies: 
"  Shall  vess^  moulded  by  a  mortal  hand 
'*  Olaim  such  endurance,  and  immortal  stand  ? 
"  Shall  great  iBneas  thus  securely  go 
"  Through  paths  of  danger,  and  no  hazard  know?    110 
''  Not  e'en  the  gods,  for  whom  these  gates  unfold, 
"  Entire  dominion  over  fortune  hold. 
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"  But  when,  their  wanderings  through  the  ocean  o'er, 
''  Ausonia  hails  them  to  her  western  shore, 
'*  Whiche'er  shall  float  uninjured  by  the  tide,  115 

And  lUam's  chieftain  to  Lanrentnm  guide. 
From  these  will  Jove  their  mortal  form  remove, 
"  And  all  shall  virgins  of  the  water  rove ; 
''  As  Doto  now  and  Gk^tea  ride 
**  On  crested  billows,  and  the  waves  divide."  120 

Thus  spake  great  Jove,  and  to  confirm  it  swore 
By  the  dark  pine  wood  on  Avemus'  shore, 
By  the  deep  waters  of  the  Stygian  god. 
And  all  Olympus  trembled  at  his  nod. 

'Twas  now  that  fate  and  fierce  Butulia's  pride        125 
Caird  Ida's  queen  to  turn  the  torch  aside ; 
To  thwart  at  once  the  daring  monarch's  ire, 
Protect  her  vessels  and  avert  the  fira 
A  lustrous  cloud  that  swept  the  eastern  skies 
Fours  light  refulgent  on  the  gazers'  eyes;  130 

Then,  as  bright  sparkles  shine  through  all  the  air, 
A  choir  celestial  fills  the  tuneful  sphere ; 
A  voice  unearthly  shakes  the  vault  around. 
And  adverse  armies  tremble  at  the  sound : 
Warriors  of  Troy,  no  needless  aims  'pr&pexe,  135 

Mount  Ida's  pines  require  no  mortal's  care; 
"  Sooner  may  Tumus  scorch  the  boundless  seas, 
''  Than  bring  destruction  to  these  sacred  trees. 
"  Loos'd  from  your  moorings  through  the  waters  ghde, 
*'  And  live  immortal  in  the  azure  tide."  140 

With  life  instinct  the  ships  the  word  receive. 
Break  from  their  moorings,  and  the  margin  leave: 

z  2 
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Like  dolphins,  sporidng,  plunge  beneath  the  deep, 
Bise  nymphs  inunortal,  and  the  waters  sweep. 
Amaz'd  Butnlia's  chosen  warriors  stand,  145 

Messapxis  trembles  with  his  fiery  band ; 
The  Tyber  stops  hoarse  murmuring  to  the  main, 
Arrests  its  waves,  and  lingers  on  the  plain. 
Great  Tumus,  still  to  daring  acts  inclin'd. 
Mocks  at  the  shadows  that  come  o'er  his  mind;        150 
Bold  were  his  words,  and  cheer'd  the  braye  man's  heart. 
Nay,  urg'd  the  laggard  to  a  hero's  part. 
"  Our  foes  these  portents  threat,"  the  monarch  cries^ 
"  Great  Jove  to  them  his  wonted  aid  denies : 
"  Much  does  this  sign  the  Trojan  chiefe  concern,    '  155 
"  Without  Butulia's  torch  their  vessels  bum. 
"  No  passage  now  the  pathless  wave  supplies, 
"  The  Dardan  foe  in  vain  our  vengeance  flies. 
"  One  half  the  globe  deserts  the  roving  bands, 
"  And  earth,  at  least,  our  native  power  commands ;    160 
*'  Beady  in  arms  Hesperia's  thousands  shine, 
"  March  to  the  gathering,  and  with  Tumus  join. 
"  Let  Phrygians  children  in  that  sound  rejoice, 
"  I  feel  no  terror  at  the  heavenly  voice. 
"  Decreed  it  was  by  fate  that  these  should  stand,     165 
"  By  Venus  guided,  on  Ausonia's  strand ; 
"  I,  too,  in  arms  by  fate's  decree  abide, 
"  To  crush  the  race  that  robs  me  of  my  bride ; 
"  Nor  may  th'  Atridse  only  insult  feel, 
"  MycenBB  only  seek  revenge  with  steeL  170 

"  Plead  they,  they  once  have  borne  th'  immortals'  hate? 
"  Then  should  no  second  crime  have  curs'd  the  state; 
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"  But  the  dire  ruin  by  one  woman  wrought 
A  just  abhorrence  of  the  sex  haye  taught 
Let  them  secure  ui)on  their  camp  rely,  175 

Where  planks  and  earth  a  weak  defence  supply; 
Have  they  not  seen  of  old^  when  heroes  came. 

How  Troy,  great  Neptune's  city,  sank  in  flame? 

< 

But  say,  what  hand  with  me  unsheatiies  the  blade, 
"  And  strikes  where  terror  has  confusion  made?       180 
*'  No  Vulcan  need  celestial  arms  prepare, 

« 

"  No  thousand  vessels  muster  to  the  war. 
Though  Troy  in  armour  with  Etruria  shine, 
No  paltry  trick  need  we  with  valour  join ; 
"  No  men  conceal'd  in  coward  ambush  lay,  185 

"  Nor  'neath  the  gloom  of  ni^t  the  revellers  slay. 
**  Here  round  their  walls  we'll  light  the  sentries'  fire. 
Lest  darkness  £ftvour,  and  their  hosts  retire. 
They  shall  not  now  with  Graecian  striplings  play. 
Whom  Hector  held  for  ten  long  years  at  bay.         190 
But  lo!  bright  day  approaching  to  a  close, 
Calls  the  brave  soldier  to  deserv'd  repose; 
"  Well  may  we  glory  in  our  past  success, 
"  And  trust  the  gods  will  righteous  efforts  bless." 

Meanwhile,  the  duty  to  Messapus  came  195 

To  set  the  guard,  and  light  the  watch-fires'  flame. 
Twice  seven  Butulian  chiefs  command  receive. 
To  see  none  enter,  none  th' encampment  leave: 
A  hundred  youths  round  each  their  station  hold. 
Their  crests  are  crimson,  and  their  armour  gold.      200 
As  wear  the  hours  of  night,  in  turns  the  whole 
Patrol  the  ground,  or  quaff  the  brazen  bowl. 
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This  bold  display  the  Tiojan  youth  alanuB, 
They  monnt  the  ramporte,  and  prepare  their  axma; 
Connecting  bridges  run  through  aU  the  length,         20& 
And  jssloiu  care  conflrma  the  portals'  strength. 
MneatheuB  the  Tahaiit,  and  Sereatne  bold. 
The  leadeiB'  place,  bo  wfll'd  Mneae,  hold. 
The  watch  is  set,  the  sentry  goards  the  wall. 
Each  takes  his  station  as  the  lot  m^  fall.  210 

Nisns  the  guardian  of  the  entrance  stood. 
An  archer  keen  horn  Ida's  saoted  wood ; 
Oft  bled  the  quarry,  when  his  sylvan  art 
Bent  the  tongh  yew,  and  lannch'd  the  qniTering  dart. 
With  him  Boryalns  in  armour  came,  215 

Their  sonls  nnited,  and  ttieir  minds  the  same; 
Fair  was  the  boy,  above  his  c<miradee  fair. 
Soft  was  his  cheek,  and  youth's  first  down  was  there; 
And  as  like  bands  of  love  their  hearts  onite. 
They  hold  one  station,  and  divide  the  fight.  220 

"  Does  heaven  our  soula,"  thns  Nisus  asks,  "  inspire, 
"  Or  dwells  the  god  in  onr  own  martial  fire? 
"  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  breast, 
"  I  spnm  at  ease,  and  loathe  inglorious  rest 
"  See  how  Kutotia's  hoeta  in  deep  repose,  225 

"  The  banquet  done,  their  eyes  in  slumber  cloeev 
"  Few  watch-fires  bum,  deep  stillness  reigns  around, 
"  Oppress'd  with  wine  her  warriors  strew  the  ground. 
"  Tis  silence  all  upon  th' embattled  plain: 
Then  list  while  I  my  mind's  resolve  explain.  280 

Our  leaders  now  in  counsel  deep  demand 
One  bold  of  heart  to  seek  Evander's  land. 
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To  learn  how  fiEbres  it  with  otir  godlike  chiefs 
And  urge  him  onward  to  the  camp's  reKef. 
"  Let  them  but  grant  his  friend  what  he  requires,    235 
"  Nisns,  contented,  fieune  alone  desires : 
"  Beneath  the  rampart's  shade  Til  steal  along, 
"  Gain  the  wide  plain,  and  pass  the  slumbering  throng." 

Him  thus  the  fair  Euryalus  address'd. 
As  glow'd  like  ardonr  in  his  yonthfnl  breast:  240 

"  And  dost  thou,  Nisns,  then  in  truth  refuse 
"  My  proffered  aid,  and  no  companion  choose  ? 
"  Think'st  thou  Euryalus  content  could  bear 
*'  To  stand  inactive,  nor  thy  danger  share  ? 
"  Not  so  Qpheltes  taught  his  ardent  boy,  245 

''  'Midst  Argiye  labours  and  the  toils  of  Troy. 
*'  What  act  of  weakness  has  my  conduct  shown? 
*'  I  thirst  for  glory,  and  all  fear  disown. 
''  Mine  is  a  soul,  a  soul  that  dares  despise 
"  Death's  rudest  form,  if  honour  be  the  prize."         250 

To  whom  great  Nisus :  "  Loye  forbids  to  hold 
"  A  thought  so  base  of  one  so  nobly  bold. 
''  (0  may  the  gods  who  on  Olympus  dwell, 
"  Protect  the  lips  that  truth  unyamish'd  tell!) 
*'  But  if  or  Joye  or  adverse  £Ekte  ordain  255 

"  Nisus  no  more  his  comrades'  camp  should  gain, 
"  (And  well  thou  know'st  how  in  the  bloody  strife 
"  On  smallest  issue  hangs  the  warrior's  life,) 
"  Thee  would  I  wish  through  future  years  to  live, 
"  And  wear  the  honours  youth  and  valour  give.       260 
*'  Then  one  my  corpse  to  rescue  would  be  found, 
'*  Or,  ransom'd,  cover  it  with  sacred  ground; 
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"  Or,  should  such  honours  enyions  fate  deny, 

''  A  tomb  to  raise,  jnst  funeral  rites  supply. 

'•  I  would  not,  boy,  to  thy  fond  mother's  heart,        265 

"  Or  terror  cause,  or  agony  impart ; 

"  To  her  whose  love  suppressed  each  shrinking  fear, 

"  And  led  her,  heedless  of  all  peril,  here." 

To  whom  the  youth :  "  When  glory  calls,  in  Yain 
''  E'en  friendship  bids  the  eager  soul  remain."  270 

The  guard  is  changed,  fresh  sentries  wait  the  day; 
To  the  king's  tent  the  comrades  hold  their  way. 

Sleep  o'er  the  world  her  grateful  fetters  threw. 
No  cares  the  sad,  no  pains  the  weary  knew; 
Troy's  chiefis,  the  while,  in  deep  debate  appear.         275 
Each  lifts  his  shield,  and  leans  upon  his  spear. 
Doubtful  what  course  the  infant  state  may  need. 
Or  who  with  tidings  to  their  prince  would  speed. 
With  eager  suit  the  Mends  for  entrance  pray, 
And  vouch  the  business  will  the  time  repay.  280 

Then,  while  liQus  lent  a  willing  ear, 
Nisus  began :  *'  Ye  Dardan  leaders,  hear : 
"  Weigh  not  our  years,  as  if  the  words  of  age 
"  Alone  might  all  your  serious  care  engage. 
"  In  sleep  Butulia's  hamess'd  squadron  lies,  285 

'*  Wine  has  weigh'd  down,  and  slumber  clos'd  their  eyes ; 
"  A  way  is  open  where  the  paths  divide, 
"  Close  to  that  gate  which  fronts  the  murmuring  tide ; 
'*  At  distant  intervals  the  watch-flames  rise, 
"  And  clouds  of  curling  smoke  obscure  the  skies.      290 
"  Grant  what  we  ask,  nor  fortune's  offer  spurn, 
"  Soon  shall  you  see  our  godlike  prince  return ; 
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"  While  spoils  the  armour  of  otit  warriors  hide. 
And  reek  their  weapons  with  the  gory  tide. 
The  path  we  know,  for  often  in  the  chase  295 

We've  trod  the  valleys,  and  observed  the  place^ 
Marked  where  the  city  on  a  summit  stood, 
"  And  tracked  the  windings  of  the  mazy  flood." 
Then  spake  Alethes;  and  his  speech  displays 
The  ripe  maturity  of  lengthened  days :  300 

"  Gods  of  our  country,  guardian  powers  of  Troy, 
"  Ye  mean  not  yet  the  Dardans  to  destroy ! 
"  Ye  who  our  youths  with  ardent  souls  inspire, 
"  And  fill  the  beardless  with  a  warrior's  fire." 
The  cordial  grasp,  the  tears  of  joy  that  roll,  ,    305 

Proclaim  the  gladness  of  the  veteran's  soul. 
"  What  wealth,"  he  cries,  "  can  Phrygia's  shores  impart, 
*'  Meet  pledge  to  valour  from  a  grateful  heart  ? 
"  Long  blest  beneath  approving  gods  to  live, 
"  Conscious  of  worth,  the  best  reward  shall  give;      310 
"  Whilst  feme  for  you  her  brightest  garland  brings, 
"  When  the  rapt  bard  your  love,  your  glory  sings. 
"  Nor  slight  the  gifts  iSneas  will  bestow, 
"  Their  price  the  value  of  your  deeds  shaU  show ; 
*'  And  long  with  men  shall  young  Ascanius  dwell,    315 
"  Your  acts  to  publish,  and  your  valour  tell." 

"  On  you,  on  you  alone,"  Ascanius  cries, 
"  Our  ancient  fame,  our  future  hope  relies : 
''  Bring  back  our  chief,  for  once  .dSneas  here, 
"  We  know  no  danger,  and  no  Tumus  fear.  820 

''  Our  household  gods  from  you  this  service  ask, 
"  Then  by  those  gods  I  bid  you  to  the  task, 
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By  white-hair'd  Vesta's  Tinextinguish'd  fire. 

And  by  Assaracas,  bring  back  my  sire. 
"  Two  cups  I  give,  of  which  the  silver  shines  325 

"  Emboss'd  with  art,  and  grav'd  with  curious  lines ; 
"  These,  when  Arisba  fell,  JEneas  won, 
"  Who  brings  the  father  earns  them  from  the  son; 
**  Nor  less  two  tripods,  and  two  bars  of  gold, 
'*  With  one  large  vase  of  Sidon*s  chastest  mould.      330 
"  But  if  Italia's  sceptre  crown  our  toil, 
"  And  Mars,  propitious,  grant  the  shining  spoil ; 
"  The  steed  that  bears  great  Tumus  to  the  war, 
"  The  arms  thou  saVst  refulgent  from  afar, 
"  That  Thracian  steed  that  shines  with  spots  of  white,  335 

That  crest  of  crimson,  and  that  buckler  bright; 

These  to  no  common  leader's  lot  shall  fall, 
''  To  Nisus  now  his  prince  assigns  them  all. 
'*  To  these  my  sire  twelve  captive  dames  shall  add, 
*'  Their  shapely  limbs  in  golden  tissue  clad ;  340 

"  Twelve  captive  youths ;  and  more,  the  wide  domain, 
"  Where  king  Latinus  tills  the  fertile  plain. 
'*  Thou,  noble  boy,  so  near  Ascanius'  age, 
"  Thy  life's  success  may  well  his  care  engage; 
"  Thee  would  I  seek  each  enterprise  to  share,  346 

"  And  without  thee  no  deed  of  glory  dare; 
"  If  counsel  peace,  or  valour  war  demand, 
"  ril  trust  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  warlike  hand." 

To  whom  the  young  Euryalus  replies. 
And  fondness  strove  with  daring  in  his  eyes:  350 

"  If  prosperous  fortune  smile,  or  adverse  frown, 
"  Defeat  depress  our  arms,  or  victory  crown, 
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No  after  weakness  shall  obscure  my  fame. 

Or  cloud  the  glory  that  enshrines  my  name. 

One  boon  alone  from  thee  these  lips  would  seek,    855 
**  And  deep  affection  prompts  me  while  I  speak ; 
"  My  mother  lives,  of  Priam's  ancient  race, 
"  No  risk  could  tear  her  from  her  son's  embrace ; 
"  She  would  not  stay  on  Ilium's  well-known  plain, 
"  Nor  share  the  kind  Acestes'  peaceful  reign.  860 

**  Unknown  the  enterprise  on  which  we  go, 
'*  No  words  of  parting  may  our  purpose  show. 
*^  By  thy  right  hand  and  ancient  Night  I  swear, 
"  I  could  but  ill  a  mother's  anguish  bear. 
"  Do  thou,  0  prince,  a  prince's  succour  lend,  865 

"  Support  the  widow,  the  bereav'd  befriend : 
"  Let  me  this  hope  within  my  bosom  bear, 
"  I  scorn  all  hazard,  and  all  danger  dare." 

Transfix'd  with  grief  Troy's  rugged  warriors  stand, 
Itilus  weeps,  and  grasjxs  the  hero's  hand:  870 

"  She  whom  thou  lov*st,  henceforth  bdoVd  by  me. 

In  all  but  name  shall  lost  Greiisa  be; 

Nor  slight  the  praise  through  after  years  attends 

On  her  from  whom  her  country's  shield  descends. 

Then  by  this  head  I  swear,  which  oath  before       875 

As  pledge  of  solemn  truth  my  father  swore, 
"  Whate'er,  if  fortune  prospers,  would  be  thine, 
*'  To  grant  thy  parent,  and  thy  parent's  line." 

He  oeas'd;  the  tears  that  o'er  his  features  flow'd, 
Proclaim'd  his  truth,  his  fond  affection  shoVd.  880 

His  hands  a  sword  inlaid  with  gold  unslung. 
And  round  the  youth  the  bumish'd  weapon  hung ; 
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In  Cretan  forge  the  finely  tempered  blade 

Lycaon's  skill  with  lYory  scabbard  made. 

A  lion's  spoils  the  lore  of  Mnesthens  show'd,  385 

On  the  bold  son  of  Hyrtacns  bestoVd; 

The  hehn  which  late  the  good  Alethes  grac'd. 

Exchanged,  was  on  his  manly  temples  plae'd. 

They  march  along,  in  shining  arms  arrayed. 

And  all  Troy's  leaders  for  their  safeiy  pray'd;  390 

Both  old  and  yonng  npon  their  footsteps  wait. 

And  with  lond  tows  the  band  approach  the  gate. 

Then  many  a  message  yonng  liilns  gaye. 

Wise  above  yonth^  and  with  his  wisdom  braye; 

On  idle  wings  the  gales  his  mandates  bear,  395 

His  words  are  scatter'd  throngh  the  empiy  air. 

The  gates  tb^  left,  and  straight  conunenc'd  their  way 
To  where  encamp'd  Bntnlia's  squadrons  lay: 
Heayy  aronnd  them  hnng  nighfs  sable  shade^ 
Bnt  many  a  chief  in  darker  night  was  laid.  400 

Sleep  flapp'd  her  leaden  wings  aboye  their  breast. 
Wine  dimm'd  their  eyes,  and  on  their  temples  pressed : 
Idle  the  chariots  stand  npon  the  shore. 
Between  the  wheels  the  prostrate  drivers  snore; 
€K)blets  of  price  'midst  arms  lie  strewed  aronnd,        405 
And  helm  and  corselet  glitter  on  the  ground. 
Then  Nisns  spoke :  "  Behold  the  hours  invite 
**  Their  country's  champions  to  the  deeds  of  night: 
"  To  gnard  our  rear  brief  space  thy  steps  delay, 
"  Through  yon  wide  host  my  &lchion  carves  a  way."   410 
He  ceas'd:  then  while  on  all  deep  silence  lies, 
He  turns  to  where  the  lofty  cushkms  rise. 
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On  which  great  Bhamnes  sleeps  in  savage  pride, 

His  corselet  loose,  his  javelin  at  his  side; 

Whilst  the  deep  breath  that  heaVd  his  ample  chest,  415 

The  unresisted  power  of  sleep  confess'd. 

Of  royal  blood,  and  skiird  in  things  divine. 

Much  was  he  lov'd  by  Tumus'  kingly  line; 

But  vain  his  boasted  skill  in  heavenly  lore, 

Eutul^a's  monarch  must  his  friend  deplore.  420 

Three  slaves  of  Bemus  next  upon  the  field 

He  slew,  with  him  who  bore  that  leader's  shield; 

The  charioteer,  beneath  his  coursers*  feet. 

From  the  same  weapon  must  destruction  meet; 

Nor  less  his  strokes  the  chieftain's  neck  divide,         425 

The  headless  trunk  spouts  out  the  purple  tide. 

Through  the  rude  bed  soaks  down  the  crimson  gore, 

And  dyes  the  surface  of  the  earthy  floor. 

Now  Lamyrus  and  hardy  Lamus  fell, 

And  young  Serranus  sought  the  shores  of  hell ;         430 

Fair  was  the  youth,  and  gay  that  night  had  laugh'd. 

But  boVd  to  Bacchus  with  his  potent  draught; 

Blest  if  his  sport  had  lasted  through  the  night. 

And  with  its  revel  sham'd  the  blushing  light. 

As  when  his  way  some  hungry  lion  holds,  435 

Leaps  o'er  the  pales,  and  ravages  the  folds; 
While  mute  from  fear  the  trembling  flock  remain, 
He  foams,  he  tears,  he  drags  them  o'er  the  plain; 
So  young  Euryalus  like  slaughter  spread. 
And  many  a  nameless  warrior  join'd  the  dead.  440 

Fadus,  Hebesus,  Abaris,  are  slain. 
Nor  know  the  hand  that  smote  them  on  the  plain. 
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The  wakeful  Bhffitns  saw  the  fiftHing  blade-, 

And  crept  behind  a  vase's  ample  shade; 

Him,  as  he  rose,  the  youthful  hero  slew,  445 

And  drove  the  steel  the  quaking  leader  through; 

When  from  the  wound  he  drew  the  reeking  blade» 

Through  the  deep  gash  its  way  the  spirit  made; 

The  soul  was  with  the  purple  current  dyed, 

And  wine  came  mingled  with  the  bubbling  tide.       450 

Mush'd  with  success,  yet  caution  notes  the  band 

That  fought  beneath  Messapus'  stem  command, 

The  ardent  steeds,  the  camp's  more  firm  array. 

And  paling  watch-fires  that  announce  the  day. 

Then  Nisus  speaks :  ''  The  kindling  rays  of  mom     455 

"  Beveal  the  slaughter,  and  of  danger  warn ; 

'*  The  thirst  for  vengeance  need  no  farther  go, 

"  Our  pathway's  open'd  through  the  bleeding  foe." 

Full  many  a  broider'd  web  aside  T^as  plac'd. 

Goblets  of  price,  and  arms  with  silver  chas'd;  460 

But  now  tiieir  eyes  a  richer  prey  behold. 

Great  Bhamnes'  trappings,  and  his  belt  of  gold; 

These  CsBdicus,  whose  wealth  left  nought  to  crave, 

To  Bemulus,  the  prince  of  Tibur,  gave : 

Thus  laden  envoys  distant  comrades  greet,  465 

And  old  allies  in  heart  and  memory  meet. 

With  these,  Butulia's  spoil  by  valour  made, 

The  youth  in  vain  his  graceful  form  array'd; 

Messapus'  helmet,  with  its  gorgeous  crest, 

Seiz'd  as  they  pass'd,  his  blooming  temples  press'd.       470 

The  pair  advancing,  safe  the  outposts  gain, 

Escape  their  dangers,  and  enjoy  the  plain. 
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Meanwhile,  three  hundred  horsemen  arm'd  at  speed 
From  Latimn's  city  o'er  that  plain  proceed; 
Drawn  up,  the  foot  beneath  the  walls  delay,  475 

With  tidings  these  to  Tumus  hold  their  way  : 
Each  on  his  arm  supports  a  horseman's  shield. 
And  Yolscens  proudly  leads  them  to  the  field. 
They  meet,  the  helm  the  youth  had  borne  away, 
Flash'd  in  the  brightness  of  a  lunar  ray ;  480 

Its  crest  was  dim  beneath  the  clouds  of  night, 
Nor  thought  the  warrior  on  the  moonbeam's  light. 
That  ray  reveals  him  to  the  adverse  band, 
Loud  through  the  twilight  rings  the  chiefs  command: 
•'  Why  march  ye  there  in  armour's  bright  array  ?     485 
*'  Your  name,  yoxir  purpose,  your  direction,  say.** 
No  voice  replies,  but  swift  they  urge  their  flight. 
And  trust  for  safety  to  still  lingering  night. 
Each  path  the  horsemen  know,  and  each  they  gain. 
Stop  every  outlet,  and  beset  the  plain.  490 

A  wood  was  there,  dark  with  the  ilex  shade. 
Thick  was  the  copse,  and  tangled  every  glade; 
Scarce  a  slight  pathway  could  the  curious  eye 
Through  the  dense  grove  and  thorny  brake  descry. 
The  darkness  checks  the  younger  warrior's  speed,    495 
Doubting  he  stands,  the  boughs  his  course  impede: 
With  more  success  bold  Nisus  onward  sped. 
His  friend  forgetting,  and  with  swiftness  fled. 
His  foemen's  war-cry  dies  upon  the  wind. 
As  his  light  footsteps  leave  the  lake  behind,  500 

Which  Alba's  name  in  after  days  shall  gain; 
Now  royal  folds  enclose  the  marshy  plain. 
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Swift  rang'd  his  npid  g^inoe  from  side  to  side^ 
In  TBin,  no  friend  thai  i^nd  glance  dmmed. 
"  Where  art  thou  now,  Eniyalna?  "  he  ciies :  505 

"  Where  shall  I  find  thee?"  bat  no  Toiee  rqdies. 
Throngh  the  thick  oopee  he  holds  his  passage  heck^ 
With  nioe  ofaservanoe  on  his  fanner  track, 
liond  poms  the  trampeVs  Uast  upon  his  ears, 
The  tramp  <rf  horse,  the  shout  of  men  he  hears;      510 
And  londer  stall,  and  k>nder  swells  the  cry. 
As  the  ann*d  troops  his  hapless  friend  draw  Tiigh 
Sharp  rings  that  Toioe:  he  stops,  and  breathless  sees 
The  shouting  band  his  youthful  comrade  seize. 
What  could  he  do !  what  single  ann,  though  brave,      515 
From  nishing  squadrons  could  a  comrade  saye? 
Then  shall  he  recklesB  lose  aU  chance  of  life, 
And  court  destruction  in  unequal  strife? 
His  ann  drawn  back,  he  pois'd  his  lance  on  high. 
And  to  the  moon  address'd  his  moumfal  ciy:  520 

"  Bright  goddess,  hear  thy  worshipper's  address ; 
"  Queen  of  the  stars,  thy  suppliant  s  labour  blesL 
"  If  e'er  great  Hyrtacus  his  offerings  bore, 
^  Kneeling  for  me  thy  hallowed  shrine  before ; 
If  from  thy  Yaulted  dome  has  hung  the  spoil,       525 
The  grateful  first-frnits  of  my  sylvan  toil; 
"  Mine  arm  direct,  thy  skill  destructive  teach, 
"  And  grant  this  spear  yon  murderous  band  may  reach." 
He  pray'd :  and  then,  impelled  with  all  his  farce, 
The  polish'd  jayelin  took  its  trackless  course,  530 

Swift  through  the  shades  of  night  avenging  flew. 
And  pierc'd  the  heart  of  haughiy  Sulmo  through ; 
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He  fell,  life's  current  ebb'd  from  ont  his  breast. 

And  death's  cold  shadows  on  his  eyelids  press'd* 

Then,  as  his  frame  convulsive  heavings  shook,  535 

And  all  through  darkness  for  the  victor  look, 

Nisus,  his  sold  to  greater  daring  wrought. 

Another  foe  with  blow  repeated  sought; 

The  hissing  javelin  pierc'd  the  temples  through, 

Warm'd  in  the  brain,  and  mighty  Tagus  slew.  540 

Fir'd  at  the  loss,  fierce  Yolscens  foams  around, 

No  hand  is  seen,  no  mark  for  vengeance  found. 

"  The  debt  for  both  by  thy  life-blood  be  paid," 

Shouted  the  chief,  and  furious  bar'd  his  blade. 

Then  Nisus  spum'd  the  chance  which  darkness  gave,  545 

And  nobly  faithful  rush'd  his  friend  to  save: 

"  See,  see  the  hand  that  hurl'd  the  fatal  steel ; 

"  Mine  was  the  deed,  let  me  the  vengeance  feel 

''  No  crime  was  his,  (so  heaven  our  cause  defend,) 

"  Save  love  too  ardent  for  his  wretched  friend."        550 

Vain  the  appeal:  for  with  too  crtiel  force 

Through  his  white  breast  the  fEilchion  holds  its  course; 

The  nerves  unstrung,  sunk  down  the  head  remain'd^ 

The  beauteous  limbs  the  crimson  current  stain'd. 

So  with  bruis'd  stem  the  purple  floweret  lies,  555 

Exhales. its  sweets,  and  in  the  furrow  dies; 

So  the  gay  poppy,  overcharg'd  with  rain. 

Droops  its  slight  neck,  and  withers  on  the  plain. 

On  pours  the  son  of  Hyrtacus  through  all, 

Content  to  die,  if  only  Yolscens  f&lL  560 

Close  to  his  eyes  the  bumish'd  javelins  glance. 

In  nearer  circle  as  the  foes  advance; 
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With  equal  zeal  he  prefisee  on  the  band, 

The  vengefal  falchion  flashes  in  his  hand ; 

Flting'd  to  the  hilt  it  drinks  prond  Yolscens'  gore,  565 

The  Yanqnish'd  dies,  the  victor  breathes  no  more, — 

Stretch'd  on  his  friend  life's  last  pulsations  cease, 

Death  brings  obHyion,  and  obUvion  peace : 

Blest  pair !  if  verse  can  fame  immortal  give, 

Ilj  deathless  glory  shall  yonr  virtues  live;  570 

Firm  as  the  rock  which  Boman  power  sustains. 

Wide  as  the  world  where  Eoman  valour  reigns. 

The  slain  were  stripp'd,  the  bloody  rites  were  o'er. 
His  comrades,  weeping,  Volscens*  body  bore. 
Like  wails  within  the  watch-fires*  circle  rise,  575 

Where  the  great  Bhamnes'  lifeless  carcase  lies; 
Serranus  too,  and  Nnma's  noble  name, 
With  many  a  chief  beside,  of  martial  fame. 
The  crowd  in  numbers  press'd  the  corses  round. 
And  mark'd  with  frequent  steps  the  crimson  ground.    580 
There  by  some  Mend's  last  agony  they  stood, 
There  watch*d  the  rivulets  that  frothed  with  blood; 
They  knew  the  helm  resplendent  'midst  the  spoil, 
And  belt  won  back  with  fierce  and  bloody  toil. 

'Twas  now  Aurora,  from  her  saffron  bed,  685 

O'er  the  glad  earth  the  blush  of  morning  spread. 
And  the  gay  sun,  in  early  splendour  bright, 
Unveil'd  the  world,  and  pour'd  his  golden  light. 
When  Tumus,  blazing  in  refulgent  arms. 
Wakes  up  his  warriors,  and  the  camp  alarms;  590 

Each  leader's  voice  rings  out  his  loud  commands. 
And  stirs  ta  greater  wrath  his  steel-clad  bands. 
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In  savage  triumph^  rais'd  upon  a  spear, 
The  bleeding  heads  fierce  foes  exulting  bear. 

Where  to  the  left  no  stream  protecting  flows,         595 
Its  bristling  front  the  Trojan  army  shows; 
Sad  are  their  musings  as  their  band  they  count. 
Line  the  deep  fosse,  the  lofty  ramparts  mount; 
For  well  those  heads  that  drip  with  gore  they  know. 
Borne  on  the  javelins  of  the  haughty  foe.  600 

Meanwhile,  through  all  the  trembling  city  Fame 
Swept,  charged  with  sorrow,  and  unpitying  came 
To  where  the  labours  of  the  loom  employ 
The  wretched  mother  of  the  murder'd  boy : 
ChiU'd  is  the  vital  current  of  her  soul,  605 

The  shuttle  ceases,  and  the  threads  unroll. 
Her  plaintive  cry  the  warrior  startled  hears. 
She  roams  bewildered,  and  her  tresses  tears; 
Along  the  battlemented  ramparts  goes. 
But  sees  no  army,  and  no  peril  knows.  610 

What  are  to  her  the  spears  that  bristle  there. 
Whose  shrill  lament  fills  all  the  ambient  air? 
"  0  must  I  then  behold  thee  thus  ? "  she  cries, 
*'  Is  this  the  solace  on  which  age  relies  ? 
"  And  couldst  thou  so  thy  hapless  mother  leave,       615 
"  Speak  no  farewell,  no  parting  pledge  receive  ? 
*'  Birds  scream  above,  and  dogs  are  fighting  o*er 
"  Thy  corpse,  unburied,  on  the  Latian  shore ; 
"  Unwashed  the  wound  is  gaping  in  thy  breast, 
"  No  gentle  hand  thy  stiffening  eyelids  press'd,         620 
"  No  mother's  step  the  sad  procession  led, 
'*  No  mother's  care  the  broider'd  vestment  spread, 
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"  Which  day  and  night  would  life's  sad  hours  engage, 
"  While  labour  sought  to  cheat  the  cares  of  age. 
"  Where  may  I  now  life's  last  sad  honours  pay;       625 
"  And  in  what  tomb  thy  mangled  members  lay  ? 

This  gory  head  presenfst  thou  to  my  view? 

FolloVd  I  this  all  earth  and  ocean  through? 
"  If  pious  feelings  in  your  bosoms  bum, 
"  On  me,  Butulians,  all  your  fury  turn.  .  630 

"  Palsied  with  woe,  what  more  can  mortal  feel? 
*'  Transfixed  with  grief,  why  dread  the  power  of  steel? 
"  Or  thou,  dread  sire,  fulfilling  whose  command 
"  The  winged  thunder  leares  thy  fiery  hand, 
''  If  nought  beside  may  close  a  mother's  woe,  635 

"  That  thunder  launch,  and  send  my  soul  below." 
Each  warrior's  breast  the  claims  of  piiy  felt. 
And  rugged  hearts  with  softer  sorrow  melt; 
Useless,  the  while,  their  glittering  fedchions  hung. 
The  spear  unbalanc'd,  and  the  bow  unstrung.  GiO 

Though  much  he  wept,  ItLlui^  gave  command 
To  move  the  dame,  whose  tears  unnerVd  the  band; 
And  mail-clad  chiets,  with  all  a  woman's  care, 
The  matron  fainting  to  her  chamber  bear. 

Loud  the  alarm  now  brazen  trumpets  sound,         645 
The  camp  re-echoes,  and  the  skies  resound. 
Baising  their  well-compacted  shields  on  high. 
With  no  dull  voice,  the  Volscian  troops  reply; 
To  fill  the  fosse  these  earth  and  faggots  bear, 
Undaunted  these  to  scale  the  mound  prepare,  650 

Where'er  the  serried  hosts  less  closely  stand. 
And  the  light  glimmers  through  the  opening  band. 
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Each  hostile  missile  the  defenders  ponr^ 

Ten  years  accustomed  to  the  iron  shower; 

One  meets  his  rude  assailants  with  a  i)ole^  655 

These  heave  huge  rocks,  and  down  the  fragments  roll, 

On  bounds  the  stone,  and  holds  its  furious  course. 

With  speed  increasing  and  increasing  force. 

But  long  aU  force  those  shields  resisted  well, 

The  spears  leapt  back,  the  fragments  idly  fell;  660 

Firm  was  that  globe,  yet  own^d  at  last  the  shock, 

Where  thunder'd  onward  an  enormous  rock: 

Butulia's  stoutest  limbs  beneath  it  reel. 

The  shields  gape  open,  and  the  thunder  feeL 

Enrag'd,  their  fence  the  warriors  now  refuse,  665 

And  open  fight  for  blind  concealment  choose; 

With  javelins  darken  all  the  air  around, 

And  strive  to  thrust  the  Dardans  from  the  mound. 

The  proud  Mezentius  there  terrific  stands, 

And  bears  a  pine-tree  bla2dng  in  his  hands ;  670 

Messapus,  sprung  from  Neptune,  who  delights 

In  hamess'd  coursers  and  in  knightly  fights. 

Breaches  the  rampart,  and  impetuous  calls 

To  rear  the  ladders,  and  ascend  the  walls. 

Do  thou,  Calliope,  O  heavenly  maid,  675 

Belate  what  slaughter  godlike  Tumus  made, 
Then  tell  how  each  stem  warrior  sent  his  foe 
To  join  the  spirits  in  the  realms  below. 

Of  height  stupendous,  rising  from  the  ground. 
Where  it  commands  the  widest  circle  round,  680 

A  tower  ascends;  Italia's  warriors  strove 
With  all  their  force  this  bulwark  to  remove : 
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To  meet  the  foe  huge  stones  the  Daidans  bear. 

And  through  the  loopholes  point  the  frequent  spear. 

Great  Tumus  hurl'd  against  that  turret's  sides         685 

A  smoking  ball:  the  swift  destruction  glides, 

Fann'd  by  the  wind,  tUl  flames  increasing  rise, 

And  through  the  whole  the  blaze  triumphant  flies. 

Within,  the  warriors  respite  seek  in  Tain, 

Tis  death  to  fly,  and  torture  to  remain;  690 

Before  the  flame  the  panting  chiefs  retreat, 

Man  crowds  on  man,  and  flies  the  scorching  heat, 

When  down  the  turret  thunders  to  the  ground. 

And  the  high  heayen  re-echoes  with  the  sound. 

Powerless,  crush'd  down  beneath  the  timbers'  weight,  695 

The  stout  defenders,  gasping,  meet  their  fate; 

Here  a  sharp  splinter  pierc'd  some  chieftain's  heart. 

Or  Trojan  died  transfix'd  with  Trojan  dart. 

Helenor  only,  of  MsBonian  birth. 

And  youthful  Lycus,  reach'd,  unhurt,  the  earth.        700 

The  slave  Lydmnia,  in  whose  soft  embrace 

The  Lydian  king  forgot  her  nameless  race. 

And  sank,  enraptured  by  her  virgin  charms. 

In  love's  sweet  dream  dissolving  in  her  arms, 

Helenor  bore,  and  sent  the  daring  boy,  705 

In  arms  forbidden,  to  the  plains  of  Troy. 

light  was  the  mail  the  Lydian  hero  wore. 

No  bold  device  his  blank  escutcheon  bore. 

As  when  the  hunters,  closing  round  their  prey. 

Present  their  spears,  and  hold  the  chase  at  bay,       710 

Forward  the  beast  herself  infuriate  flings, 

Aware  of  death,  and  on  the  javelins  springs; 
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So  where  Butulia's  host  the  densest  stands, 

Helenor  rushes  on  the  hostile  bands; 

But,  'midst  the  shower  of  Latian  steel  that  f&lls,      715 

Lycus,  more  active,  gains  the  Trojan  walls : 

And  now  his  comrades'  outstretched  hands  he  grasps, 

Springs  from  the  rampart,  and  the  summit  clasps. 

Swift  as  his  spear  his  speed  great  Tumus  tried, 

As  thus  his  words  the  struggling  Lycus  chide:         720 

''  0  fool !  to  think  that  swiftness  could  avail, 

**  Or  speed  against  victorious  arms  prevail" 

The  youth  he  seiz'd  still  clinging  to  the  wall, 

The  boy  sinks  backward,  and  the  turrets  Ml. 

So  the  swift  eagle  through  the  plains  of  air  725 

Bears  the  white  cygnet  or  the  timorous  hare; 

So  the  fierce  wolf  sweeps  off  the  tender  lamb. 

Pursued  by  bleatings  from  its  plaintive  dam. 

On,  with  a  shout,  Rutulia's  warriors  go, 

Fill  up  the  fosse,  and  charge  the  Dardan  foe;  730 

Some  blazing  torches  of  the  pine-tree  bring. 

And  'gainst  the  battlemented  ramparts  fling. 

Ilioneus  a  mighty  fragment  threw, 

And  as  Lucetius  came  that  hero  slew; 

Emathion  Liger's  hand  dismiss'd  to  hell;  735 

By  stout  Asylas  Chorinrous  fell, — 

One'  better  sMll'd  the  trembling  dart  to  throw, 

And  one  more  fEunous  with  the  secret  bow. 

Great  Tumus  low  victorious  Csoneus  laid, 

By  whom  Ortygius  sank  a  gloomy  shade;  740 

Bold  Clonius,  Itys,  Diosdppus  died. 

And  Fromulus  pour'd  forth  life's  purple  tide, 
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By  TttrnoB  8lain»  with  Sagaris  the  brare. 

And  Idas  striyiog  a  Tast  tower  to  save. 

Where  a  light  jayelin,  by  Themilla  cast,  745 

Jtist  graz'd  the  stoat  Friyemas  as  it  pass'd. 

He  rashly  flung  aside  his  shield,  and  tried 

With  his  left  hand  to  ease  his  smarting  side; 

With  aim  unerring  Gapys  bent  the  yew. 

And  pierced  at  once  his  hand  and  corselet  through ;      750 

From  lungs  transfix'd  out  ix>ur'd  the  rushing  breath. 

His  soul  went  sobbing  to  the  realms  of  death. 

Arcens'  fair  son  adorns  the  Trojan  lines. 

On  whom  Iberia's  darkest  purple  shines 

That  broider'd  scarf,  round  which  had  skilful  run    755 

The  needle's  point,  admiring  glances  won. 

Bom  where  thy  grove,  0  god  of  battle,  grows. 

Through  which  Simathus'  silver  current  flows. 

Where  the  Palici's  milder  altar  stands. 

Sent  by  his  sire,  he  joins  the  Dardan  bands.  760 

'Grainst  him  advancing,  fierce  Mezentius  tried 

The  distant  sling,  and  flung  his  spear  aside; 

So  swift  the  thong  was  swung  around  his  head. 

The  lead,  half  melted,  from  its  socket  sped. 

Cleft  the  broad  temples  of  the  chief  in  twain,  765 

And  stretch'd  his  bulk  enormous  on  the  plain. 

'Twas  now  Ascanius,  wont  before  fi*om  fiEir, 

With  timid  hinds  to  urge  the  sylvan  war, 

'Gainst  the  steel  maH  his  maiden  prowess  tried. 

Of  fame  ambitious,  and  with  nobler  pride.  770 

His  shaft  Numanus  struck,  the  stout  of  hand, 

Gall'd  Bemulus  by  all  his  country's  band, 
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Who  late  had  Ttmius'  younger  sister  led 
To  the  soft  pleasures  of  the  bridal  bed. 
Before  the  ranks,  of  new  distinction  proud,  775 

His  boasting  idle,  though  his  voice  was  loud, 
He  thus  exclaim'd:  "  Twice-conquer'd  Phrygians,  shame! 
"  Must  warriors  safety  from  their  ramparts  claim  ? 
"  Behold  the  heroes  who  invade  our  land, 
"  And  Latium's  virgins  for  their  brides  demand.       780 
"  Whai  god  could  here  in  wrath  your  vessels  guide? 
"  What  madness  bade  you  cross  the  Tuscan  tide  ? 
"  You  will  not  here  the  gay  AtridsB  find, 
"  Nor  Ithacus,  to  crafty  words  inclined. 
"  Hard  from  our  birth :  our  fearless  mothers  lave      785 
"  Their  ruddy  infants  in  the  wintry  wave ; 
"  In  sylvan  war  the  boy  his  prowess  tries, 
"  And  threads  the  forest  as  the  quarry  flies ; 
"  See  him  in  sport  by  raging  horses  borne, 
"  Or  launching  arrows  from  the  i)olish'd  horn :  790 

"  Active  to  toil,  and  patient  to  endure, 
**  Their  spirits  noble,  though  their  homes  are  poor, 
"  Our  hardy  youth  now  subjugate  the  soil, 
"  Now  storm  the  city,  and  bear  off  the  spoil. 
"  The  steers  for  goads  our  javelin  handles  feel,         795 
"  And  every  year  familiar  is  with  steeL 
''  Enfeebling  age  enervates  ne'er  the  heart, 
"  Nor  makes  the  warrior  play  the  dotard's  part ; 
"  The  hero  once  remains  the  hero  still, 
"  And  hoary  locks  the  brazen  helmet  fill.  800 

"  Our  joy  from  foemen's  lands  to  drive  the  spoil. 
Then  in  the  deep  carouse  forget  the  toil. 


it 
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"  Let  safi&on  dyes  infect  the  silken  Test 
"  Of  women-chiefis,  in  gaudy  purple  drest ; 
"  Luxurious  ease  may  such  as  these  delight,  805 

"  The  sprightly  measure,  and  the  sportive  night, 
''  Whose  hands  a  maiden's  flowing  sleeves  confine, 
*<  Around  whose  bonnets  maidens*  ribbons  twine. 
"  Go,  Phrygian  dames,  ye'  re  hardly  Phrygian  men, 
"  Go  seek  the  lofty  Dindymus  again,  810 

"  Where  the  sweet  flute,  with  softly  breathing  note, 
''  Makes  meeter  music  than  the  trumpet's  throat; 
'*  Mount  Ida's  cymbals  wanton  ears  delight, 
"  Arms  are  for  men,  'tis  heroes  love  the  fight.'* 

HI  could  Ascanius'  nobler  spirit  bear  815 

These  boastful  words,  these  scornful  railings  hear : 
Fronting  the  vaunting  «hief  he  took  his  stand, 
The  bow  was  strung,  the  shaft  was  in  his  hand; 
Straight  to  the  head  the  winged  dart  he  drew, 
The  horse-hair  string  still  closer  bent  the  yew;         820 
Then,  ere  the  bow  the  vengeful  arrow  sends, 
His  supplication  thus  to  Jove  ascends : 
"  Almighty  parent,  look  propitious  down, 
"  And  with  success  our  youthful  daring  crown. 
*'  I  to  your  fane  each  solemn  gift  will  bear,  825 

"  A  prince  may  offer,  or  a  god  may  share. 
**  Here  to  your  shrine  a  full-grown  bull  I  vow, 
**  Of  snow-white  colour,  with  a  gilded  brow; 
"  E'en  now  he  spurns  the  furrow  with  his  feet, 
«  His  horns  in  mimic  strife  the  challenge  meet."      880 
Jove  heard ;  and,  where  the  liquid  sky  was  clear. 
Burst  to  the  left  loud  thunder  on  the  ear. 
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On  roird  the  peal,  sharp  twang'd  the  polish'd  yew, 

Wing'd  by  the  god  the  fatal  arrow  flew; 

With  deadly  force  the  barb  transfix'd  his  brain,        835 

His  vaunts  were  frustrate,  and  the  vaunter  slain. 

**  Go  now,  and  with  the  braggart's  idle  boast 

"  Insult  our  lines,  deride  the  Dardan  host, 

"  Mock  at  our  ramparts,  and  our  warriors  spurn : 

"  Twice-vanquish'd  Phrygians  this  response  return."    840 

Loud  shouts  from  all  the  Trojan  camp  arise. 

Proclaim  his  triumph,  and  ascend  the  skies. 

Thron*d  on  a  cloud,  pois'd  on  pellucid  air. 
The  bright  Apollo,  with  the  golden  hair, 
AusDnia's  lines,  and  Troy's  young  city  eyed,  845 

And  to  the  bold  and  youthful  archer  cried : 
**  Let  glory  crown  thy  deeds,  in  youth  begun, 
"  So  triumphs  virtue,  and  so  heaven  is  won. 
"  No  Troy  alone  can  fame  so  great  confine, 
''  O,  sprung  from  gods,  and  in  thy  sons  divine,         850 
"  Whose  boundless  power  shall  bid  contention  cease, 
*'  Embrace  all  lands,  and  rule  the  world  in  peace." 

He  spoke :  as  through  the  crystal  arch  he  glides, 
The  beauteous  god  the  whispering  gales  divides; 
His  progress  then  to  young  Ascanius  makes,  855 

And  aged  Butes'  martial  habit  takes. 
In  earlier  days  did  Butes  bear  the  shield 
Of  great  Anchises,  on  the  hard-fought  field ; 
And  oft  throughout  the  spangled  night  he'd  wait. 
The  faithful  guardian  of  that  chieftain's  gate.  860 

Him,  when  Mneaa  left  the  burning  Troy, 
He  gave  a  comrade  to  his  yauthful  boy. 
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His  Yoice,  his  arms,  his  form  Apollo  took, 

His  silyer  tresses,  and  his  aged  look; 

And  as  liilns  with  fresh  ardour  glow'd,  865 

His  words  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  show'd : 

"  Son  of  great  Phrygians  chief,  content  remain 

'^  With  the  first  praise  of  bold  Numanus  slain. 

''  To  thee  this  fame  the  bright-hair'd  god  concedes ; 

"  The  same  your  weapons  and  alike  your  deeds;       870 

"  To  thee  his  own  immortal  skill  imparts, 

"  Nor  grudges  half  the  glory  of  his  darts." 

He  ceas'd:  then,  parting  from  their  wond'ring  sight, 

Besum'd  the  god,  and  melted  into  light 

The  Dardan  leaders,  as  the  ground  he  trod,  875 

Saw  the  bright  armour  of  the  beauteous  god. 
And  when  through  plains  of  liqtiid  air  he  flew, 
EUs  silver  shafts  and  shining  quiver  knew. 
Within  the  camp  the  chiefs  his  zeal  restrain. 
E'en  as  Apollo  bade  the  boy  remain;  880 

Themselves  again  in  deadly  combat  close. 
And  freely  life  for  martial  fame  expose. 
Their  battle-cry  along  the  ramparts  sounds, 
Bings  through  the  towers,  and  echoes  from  the  mounds ; 
The  archer  draws  his  bowstring  to  his  ear,  885 

And  the  stout  warrior  plies  the  frequent  spear. 
A  shower  of  javelins  covers  all  the  plain, 
'Grainst  helm  and  buckler  beats  the  iron  rain; 
Aj8  when,  the  Kids  prevailing  in  the  sky. 
Through  the  dark  air  the  watery  tempests  fly;         890 
As  when  the  god  with  pealing  thunder  rends 
The  clouds  asunder,  and  the  hail  descends. 
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But,  lo !  where  Pandaras  and  Biidas  bold. 
Borne  on  Mount  Ida  to  Alcanor  old^ 
Tower,  whom  Hiera  nurs'd  within  the  grove  895 

Of  pine-trees  sacred  to  eternal  Jove; 
Tall  as  these  pines  each  graceful  hero  shows. 
Firm  as  the  hill  on  which  the  forest  grows. 
The  gate  Mneas  trusted  to  their  might 
They  fling  wide  open,  and  the  foe  invite,  900 

And,  like  tall  towers  that  rise  on  either  hand, 
The  stalwart  chiefs  in  grim  defiance  stand. 
Bright  gleams  the  corselet  on  each  manly  breast. 
Bright  shines  on  either  helm  the  bumish'd  orest. 
So  two  tall  oaks,  ambitious  of  the  skies,  905 

From  Athesis  or  Po's  green  margin  rise, 
To  heaven  their  tops,  full  cloth'd  with  honours,  spread. 
And  nod  majestic  with  their  towering  head. 
Eutulia's  sons  rush  in  from  all  the  plain. 
And  strive  the  centre  of  the  camp  to  gain ;  910 

Equicolus,  in  graceful  arms  array'd. 
And  Quercens  there  a  fierce  irruption  made. 
Impetuous  Tmarus  rais'd  his  warlike  cry, 
And  martial  Htemon  waVd  his  sword  on  high. 
These  head  the  charge,  the  Dardan  foe  to  meet,       915 
Or,  hosts  opposing,  guard  their  friends'  retreat; 
Beckless  of  life,  embrace  a  warrior's  fate. 
And  die  unyielding  in  the  open  gate. 
A  front  more  daring  Phrygias  army  shows. 
All  fierce  the  tide  of  Dardan  battle  flo'\7s;  920 

In  one  firm  mass  the  Trojan  troops  unite. 
Bush  from  the  ramparts,  and  provoke  the  fight. 
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Tis  now  the  tidings  to  their  warlike  king, 
'Mid  slaughter  terrible,  his  comrades  bring: 
That  Troy's  prond  squadrons  with  fresh  ardour  glow,  925 
Their  gates  throw  open,  and  invite  the  foe. 
Great  Tumus  then,  his  soul  to  fury  wrought, 
The  haughty  pair  and  Dardan  portal  sought ; 
And  first  Antiphates  his  javelin  slew. 
The  cornel  shaft  went  breast  and  breastplate  through,  930 
The  secret  offspring  of  a  Theban  maid. 
Whom  love  to  bold  Sarpedon*s  arms  betray*d; 
The  spouting  current  crimson'd  all  the  ground. 
The  polish'd  javelin  quivered  in  the  wound. 
There  Merops  and  the  stout  Aphydnus  died,  935 

And  Erymas  pour'd  forth  life's  purple  tide; 
Swelling  with  rage  was  Bitias  made  to  feel 
The  power  of  death,  but  by  no  vulgar  steel : 
A  javelin,  hissing  like  the  bolt  of  Jove, 
Blaz'd  as  it  came,  and  through  his  corselet  drove,    940 
So  vast,  two  tough  bull-hides  could  nought  avail, 
Nor,  thick  with  double  rings,  his  golden  mail; 
His  bulk  enormous  falling  shakes  the  ground. 
Earth  groans,  and  all  his  bumish'd  arms  resoimd. 
So,  prostrate,  yielding  to  the  Tuscan  tide,  945 

Falls  the  huge  pile,  which  late  its  waves  defied; 
Drives  back  the  sea,  whose  crested  billows  boil. 
And  sinks  embedded  in  the  heaving  soil. 
Inarime,  on  vast  Typhoeus  spread. 
Feels  the  convulsion  in  her  ocean  bed;  950 

Thy  cliffe,  0  Prochyte,  the  uproar  hear. 
And  all  thy  craggy  islet  rocks  with  fear. 
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The  god  of  arms  confinns  the  Latian  might, 

Inflanies  their  breasts,  and  goads  them  to  the  fight; 

Base  terror  scatters  through  the  Trojan  host,  955 

Dark  fear  prevails,  and  ancient  yalonr's  lost. 

The  foe  rush  on  where'er  their  ranks  recede, 

Mars  fires  the  heart,  and  stimulates  the  deed. 

But  when  the  eyes  of  Pandarus  behold 

6n  the  red  plain  the  corpse  of  Bitias  rolFd,  960 

With  fortune  frowning  on  the  Dardan  arms. 

His  own  too  daring  deed  his  soul  alarms; 

His  brawny  arms  the  tumult  wild  oppose. 

And  with  vast  force  the  gaping  portal  close. 

Then  sons  of  Troy,  shut  out  upon  the  plain,  965 

In  deadly  strife  with  whelming  hosts  remain : 

And,  as  his  friends  without  the  gate  he  leaves. 

So  the  fierce  foe  the  Trojan  camp  receives. 

0  mad!  who  thus  within  the  walls  could  bring. 

In  wrath  invincible,  Eutulia's  king.  970 

There  'mid  the  trembling  host  the  monarch  stood, 

As  stands  'mid  flocks  the  tyrant  of  the  wood ; 

From  flashing  eyes  fresh  rage  terrific  sprang. 

His  arms  with  more  than  wonted  horror  rang; 

Trembled  the  crests  that  flam'd  upon  his  head,         975 

His  shield  the  brightness  of  the  lightning  shed. 

Dismay  prevail'd  through  all  the  Dardan  race; 

Strength  cloth'd  his  limbs,  and  fury  mark'd  his  face. 

Then  mighty  Pandarus  leapt  forth,  and  show'd 
How  in  his  heart  the  fire  of  vengeance  glow'd.         980 
"  Not  these,"  he  cried,  "  are  Ardea's  friendly  walls, 
*'  Ton  tread  not  now  Amata's  nuptial  halls ; 
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*'  Their  bristting  line  our  Bardan  spears  present, 
*'  And  all  escape  these  hostile  walls  prevent" 

Great  Tomns  smil'd,  of  consdoos  might  possess'd,    985 
Gaim  was  his  voice,  and  nndistnrb'd  his  breast: 
''  If  valour  warms  thy  sonl,  thy  fiEklchion  bare, 
"  Tomoff  disdains  to  ask  his  foes  to  spare : 
"  Now  let  the  sonl  of  boastftd  Pandams  slain 
'*  To  Priam  tell,  Achilles  lives  again."  990 

Then,  rongh  with  knotted  oak,  great  Pandams  took 
His  spear,  and  in  his  grasp  gigantic  shook; 
True  was  the  aim,  and  yet  no  victim  fonnd. 
The  empty  air  alone  received  the  wonnd; 
Satomian  Jnno  stayed  the  hand  of  &te,  995 

And  fix'd  the  javelin  quivering  in  the  gate. 
<'  Not  so  this  forceful  arm,"  the  monarch  cries, 
"  The  blade  descends,  the  hostile  champion  dies. 

Such  blow  as  arms  celestial  deal  expect; 

A  god  has  forg'd,  may  now  a  god  direct"  1000 

Then  as  his  hands  the  glittering  Mchion  raise. 
He  rises  too,  and  all  his  force  displays; 
Sheer  through  the  skull  the  blade  descending  went. 
By  the  deep  gash  the  beardless  cheeks  were  rent; 
Through  all  the  camp  men  hear  an  awftil  sound,    1005 
Headlong  the  giant  thunders  to  the  ground. 
There  where  it  fell  his  prostrate  corse  remains. 
And  with  the  spouting  blood  gush  forth  the  brains ; 
Cleft  right  in  twain,  the  skull,  the  &oe  divide, 
And  hang  a  ghastly  sight  on  either  side.  1010 

Great  fear  throughout  the  Trojan  host  was  qaead. 
In  wild  oonfosion  as  their  warriors  fled; 
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E'en  hope  had  fail'd,  the  hope  that  yet  might  save, 
Had  Tumus  reap'd  the  harvest  fortune  gave; 
Had  then  Butnlia's  king  nnbarr'd  the  gate,  1015 

His  hand  that  hour  had  seal'd  the  Dardans'  &te. 
One  day  had  bronght  conclusion  to  the  fight, 
And  snnk  all  HiTim  in  eternal  night; 
But  thirst  for  slaughter  in  the  monarch  bnm'd. 
And  'gainst  the  thickest  foe  his  fory  tnm'd.  1020 

First  Phalarus  the  king  impetnons  slew, 
And  cleft  the  sinews  of  great  Gyges  through ; 
Then  snatch'd  their  javelins  from  these  heroes  slain, 
And,  shouting,  hurled  them  on  the  flying  train. 
Great  Juno's  arm  supplies  immortal  force,  1025 

Braces  his  arm,  invigorates  his  course. 
Now  lifeless  to  the  earth  stout  Halys  sank. 
And  Fhegeus'  blood  his  spear  unerring  drank. 
Ere  well  they  know  the  king  has  gain'd  the  ^all, 
Alcander,  Halius,  and  Noemon  fall;  1030 

Then  on  the  ramparts  as  he  furious  fought, 
His  whirling  sword  advancing  Lynceus  caught, 
One  blow  the  hero  number'd  with  the  dead, 
And  from  the  body  sever'd  helm  and  head. 
Next  Amycus  he  slew,  who  oft  had  slain  1035 

The  forest  tenants  on  the  Phrygian  plain; 
Than  whose  no  hand  was  better  skill'd  to  spread 
The  subtle  poison  on  the  lance's  head. 
There  Clytius  stretch'd  his  manly  form  along. 
And  with  him  Creteus,  favour'd  child  of  song;         1040 
With  careless  ease  his  ready  fingers  stray 
From  chord  to  chord,  and  martial  measures  play. 
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The  hamess'd  chargers,  and  the  bnmish'd  mail. 
Would  charm  his  hearers,  and  inbpiie  his  tale. 

Meanwhile  the  tidings  throagh  the  host  had  spread. 
Of  poets  deserted,  and  of  champions  dead :  1046 

The  Dardan  leaders  meet  in  hnrried  gnise, 
Mnestheus  the  valiant,  and  Serestos  wise; 
They  see  oonfdsion  reign  through  all  the  hand. 
And  in  the  camp  the  hostile  monarch  stand.  1050 

'*  Shame,  warriors,  shame,"  fierce  Mnesthens  cries,  *'  in 
"  Again  ye  fly,  and  seek  lor  walls  again.  [vain 

'*  Shall  one  through  hosts  base  fear  and  slaughter  spread, 
"  And  join  onr  choicest  heroes  with  the  dead? 
Can  nought  preyail  this  shameless  flight  to  stay,      1055 
Qods,  conntry,  prince,  shall  coward  acts  betray?** 
Fir'd  by  these  words,  again  the  flying  band 
Be-form  their  line,  and  in  dose  order  stand. 
With  hanghly  look,  nncheck'd  in  martial  pride. 
The  king,  retreating,  sought  the  Tyber*s  side,  1060 

Paused  as  he  went,  megestically  slow, 
Adyanc'd  his  shield,  and  £Eus'd  the  angry  foe. 
With  shouts  increasing  on  the  Dardans  press. 
Compact  their  form,  the  space  between  them  less. 
As  when,  their  jayelins  brandish'd  in  the  air,  1065 

Hard  on  some  lordly  beast  the  hunters  bear, 
Scar'd  by  the  sight  the  lion  slow  retires. 
While  still  his  eye  glares  red  with  fiercest  fires; 
Vain  is  the  e£E6rt  if  attack  he  tries. 
But  natiye  valour  base  retreat  denks:  1070 

So  backward  Tumus  holds  his  stately  course. 
E'en  fury  yielding  to  superior  force; 
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Yet  twice  he  charged,  and  twice  confusion  spread. 
Along  the  ramparts  twice  the  Dardans  fled. 

In  one  last  effort  now  the  chiefe  nnite,  1075 

No  longer  Juno  dares  renenr  the  fight ; 
Iris,  descending  from  the  courts  aboye. 
Brings  the  stem  mandate  of  eternal  Jove, 
And  threats  his  sister  with  almighty  ire, 
Unless  great  Tumns  from  the  waUs  retire.  1080 

Vain  is  his  sword,  and  Tain  his  ponderous  shield, 
The  iron  storm  compels  the  king  to  yield. 
Bang  with  repeated  blows  his  helmet  bright, 
Burst  his  strong  corselet  though  of  brazen  might ; 
With  frequent  strokes  his  seven-fold  buckler  bent,      1085 
The  towering  crests  were  on  his  helmet  rent. 
Emboldened  now  the  Trojans  hold  their  course. 
And  Mnestheus  thunders  with  redoubled  force. 
Huge  drops  of  sweat,  distain'd  with  dust  and  gore. 
Ooze  forth  and  down  the  panting  monarch  pour;    1090 
Gasping  for  breath  his  laVring  bosom  groans, 
And  every  limb  the  inward  struggle  owns. 
Then  from  the  wall  one  desperate  bound  he  gave. 
And  plung'd,  full  arm'd,  beneath  the  yellow  wave; 
The  yellow  wave  the  rising  king  upbore,  1095 

And  plac'd  him  gently  on  the  friendly  shore; 
With  smUe  triumphant  to  his  own  he  came, 
His  arms  all  glittering,  and  increased  his  fame. 
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NOTES  TO  BOOK  IX. 


Line  30.  As  an  act  of  purification  before  prayer. 

45.  We  have  the  authority  of  Milton  for  a  similar  use  of  our 
English  word — 

"  Him  round 
*^  A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  enclosed." 

60.  IdYjj  i.  32,  describing  the  manner  of  declaring  war,  writes  : 
"  Id  ubi  dixisset,  hastam  in  fines  eorum  emittebat.  Hoc  tum  modo 
bellum  indictum  ;  moremque  eum  posteri  acceperunt." 

65.  I  have  chosen  this  expression,  '*  hugs  the  camp/'  as  somewhat 
expressive  of  the  original,  *'  castra  fovere." 

76.  We  have  here  in  the  original  a  very  forcible  expression, 
"  (funis  dolor  osst&tis  ardet,"  to  which  a  corresponding  one  is  found 
early  in  the  Sixth  Book,  where  the  Trojans  approach  the  Sibyl's 
cave,  *'  gelidus  per  dura  cucurrit  osaa  tremor.*'  I  felt  much  inclined 
myself  to  have  imitated  them  more  closely ;  e.  g.  ^  the  thirst  for 
vengeance  in  his  marrow  burns;"  and  again,  "their  hard  bones 
shiver ; "  but  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  I  retained  the 
readings  in  the  text.  I  think  such  an  imitation  would,  without 
doubt,  have  been  successfully  attempted  by  Cowper,  who,  as  a  trans- 
lator, stands  unrivalled  in  the  power  of  preserving  in  his  own  the 
forcible  expression  of  another  language. 

92.  Berecynthia,  or  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  worshipped 
on  Mount  Ida. 

129.  This  cloud  probably  formed  the  chariot  of  the  goddess. 

159.  That  is,  the  sea. 

181.  Turnus  here  alludes  to,  and  nobly  despises,  the  advantages 
possessed  by  Achilles  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  stratagem  they 
employed  to  take  Troy. 

205.  So  as  to  connect  one  tower  with  another. 

223.  "  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  soul." 

Richard  III. 

264.  A  cenotaph,  as  Andromache  did  to  Hector,  supra  iii.  304. 

289.  '*  Interrupti  ignes,"  the  flame  occasionally  darting  up 
through  the  siQoke,  as  in  fires  nearly  burnt  out. 
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323.  Vesta  was  called  "  cana,"  "  hoary,"  as  being  ojie  of  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  deities. 

330.  "  Cratera  antiquum,*' 

342.  I  understand  the  **  campi  quod  rex  habet  ipse  Latinus,"  to 
mean  the  private  estate  or  farm  of  Latinus ;  and  thus  it  agrees  with 
the  reward  which  Homer  makes  the  Lycians  assign  to  Bellerophon, 
lib.  vi.  V.  194. 

''  The  Lycians  grant  a  chosen  piece  of  ground, 
**  With  woods,  with  vineyards,  and  with  harvests  crown'd." 

Pope. 

351.  I  have  followed  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  passage 
given  by  Servius. 

394.  **  Above  my  years 

«  The  law  of  God  I  read.'*— Paradise  Regained,  I.  206. 

444.  Should  anyone  object  to  the  word  *'  vase,"  as  savouring  too 
much  of  a  modern  drawing-room,  he  will  find  the  word  used  by 
Pope,  for  the  vessels  in  which  the  chines  of  the  oxen  were  boiled  in 
the  tent  of  Achilles. 

447.  I  have  followed  Servius  again  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
line,  "  multft  morte  recepit,"  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  much  the 
most  natural  as  well  as  correct  construction,  to  make  '*  ensem  "  the 
accusative  case  to  ^  recepit,"  as  it  is  to  ^*  condidit." 

465.  It  was  not  unusual  in  ancient  times,  as  we  know  it  is  not 
at  present,  for  princes  and  nobles  to  express  their  friendly  feeling 
towards  each  other  by  sending  presents  under  the  charge  of  especial 
officers. 

475.  "  Cetera  legio,'*  *'  the  rest  of  the  legion,"  i.  e,  the  foot ;  to 
each  legion  there  being  attached  a  body  of  three  hundred  horse. 

477.  The  cavalry  in  the  Roman  armies  (as  well  as  their  heavy 
armed  in&ntry)  carried  the  oblong  shield,  called  *'  scutum,"  four 
feet  long,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  wide. 

491.      '*  A  pathless  desert,  dark  with  horrid  shade." 

Paradise  Regained,  I.  206. 

527.  He  addresses  Luna  also  under  her  other  character  of  Diana, 
the  goddess  of  the  chase. 
555.  "Like  the  lily, 

"  That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flourish'd, 
.  ^  ril  hang  my  head  and  perish.** 

Katherine,  in  Henry  YIIL 
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572.  Drydw  has  truisUted  this  rery  spiritedly  >— 
^  Fiz'd  as  the  Capitol's  foundation  lies, 
^  And  spread  where'er  the  Roman  eagle  flics." 

606.  Peasa,  the  quantity  of  onwronght  material,  weighed  out  as 
a  day's  task. 

627.  Fixing  her  eyes  inm  the  ramparts  on  the  head  of  her  son, 
which  the  Ratnlians  were  bearing  on  a  spear  in  front  of  their 
advance. 

635.  I  beliere  some  critics  have  made  an  objection  to  the  word 
"  aliter,"  **  otherwise,"  or  "  beside  ; "  for  that  she  might  by  other 
means,  by  poison,  &c.,  haye  closed  her  own  life.  The  defenders  of 
Virgil  haye  answered,  that  her  whole  speech  is  too  passionate  to 
reqoiife  to  be  strictly  consistent ;  and  that  she  yery  probably  had 
attempted  her  own  life,  and  been  prevented.  I  confess  I  do  not 
think  the  criticism  deserves  any  answer  at  all. 

661.  Standing  firm,  shoulder  to  shoolder^  each  warrior  raised  his 
shield  as  he  advanced  to  storm  the  works  above  his  head,  so  that 
the  whole  formed,  as  it  were,  one  vast  impenetrable  brazen  canopy. 

686.  These  balls  were  of  tow,  soaked  in  pitch,  and  wound  upon 
a  frame  of  iron  spikes,  which,  being  hnrleid  against  any  wooden 
defence,  stuck  to  the  boards,  and  fired  them. 

697.  I  have  translated  this  expression,  '*dnro  transfossi  lignoy^as 
it  conveyed  to  my  own  imagination  the  most  lively  idea  of  what 
might  happen  in  the  breaking  np  and  fall  of  a  wooden  tower ;  but  it 
is  right  to  state  that  it  is  generally  taken  to  mean,  '*  pierced  by  some 
iron-pointed  wood  or  spear." 

706.  By  the  Roman  laws,  the  sons  of  slaves  were  forbidden  to 
bear  arms. 

719.  ^  Pariter  cnrsn  teloqne  secntns."  In  the  speed  of  his  course 
keeping  up  with  the  flight  of  his  lance. 

754.  *'  Fermgo,"  the  purple  colour  often  seen  on  burnished  steel. 

759.  '<  PlacabilU."  This  epithet  of  the  altar  of  the  Palici  is 
generally  referred  to  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices  upon  it. 

807.  The  tunic,  or  woollen  shirt,  of  ancient  dress,  was  originally 
made  without  sleeves,  and  left  the  arms  and  shoulders  free  for 
action.  Any  sleeves,  and  especially  long  ones,  were  considered  a 
mark  of  eflleminate  luxury.  Cicero  makes  the  indulging  in  them 
one  of  the  charges  against  the  party  of  Catiline.  The  *'  redimicula  ** 
answered  to  our  ribbons,  and  belonged  only  to  the  head-dress  of 
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females ;  they  usually  hung  down  in  points  orer  each  side  of  the 
breast,  as  our  ladies  wear  the  long  broad  ribbons  of  their  bonnets. 
The  '<  mitra  **  was  particularly  the  national  cap,  or  close  turban  of 
the  Phrygians. 

811,  The  "  buxus,"  made  of  perforated  box-wood,  answered  to  ouf 
flute.  The  "  tibia "  was  the  simplest  of  all  wind  instruments, 
originally  made  from  the  leg  bone  of  an  animal ;  it  was  so  deficient 
in  stops,  that  the  performer  had  two  different  pipes,  one  to  produce 
the  bass,  one  the  tenor,  notes.  The  <*  tympanum  "  was  of  two  sorts ; 
one  resembled  our  tambourine,  the  other  our  kettledrum ;  but  I 
confess  I  found  neither  the  drum  nor  tambourine  musical  in  English 
verse. 

832.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  agreed  that  auspicious  omens  came 
from  the  east,  as  the  clear  and  bright  region  of  the  sun's  rising ; 
the  Greek  soothsayer,  in  taking  his  omens,  looked  to  the  north  ;  to 
him,  therefore,  the  signs  of  success  showed  themselves  on  his  right 
hand :  the  Roman  augur  turned  his  face  to  the  meridian ;  in  his  case, 
consequently,  the  tokens  of  good  fortune  were  looked  for  on  the  left. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
Romans. 

870.  Apollo  with  his  arrows,  when  an  infant,  slew  the  serpent 
Python,  in  defence  of  his  mother ;  so  now  liilus  slays  Numanus  in 
defence  of  his  country. 

939.  The  ^^phalarica"  was  a  javelin  bound  with  some  highly 
combustible  material,  which  was  set  on  fire  as  the  javelin  was 
thrown ;  and  was  commonly  shot  out  of  an  engine,  or,  if  cast  from 
the  hand,  had  greater  force  given  to  it  by  receiving  a  rotatory 
motion  by  means  of  twisted  ropes.  It  was  large  ahd  heavy,  with  an 
iron  head,  eighteen  inches  long. 

1000.  Not  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  in  this  line, 
*'  Neque  enim  is  teli,  nee  vulneris  auctor,'* 
by  passing  over  it,  I  have  been  obliged  to  amplify  at  the  risk  of 
weakening.     Other  interpretations  of  it  are  given ;    that  which 
I  have  adopted  has  the  support  of  several  of  the  best  commen- 
tators. 

1039.  I  could  wish  again  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
extreme  propriety  which  may  be  observed  in  the  minutest  parts  of 
this  poem.  Clytius  is  mentioned  in  the  text  as  the  son  of  ^lus, 
%,e,  as  one  famous  for  his  skill  on  wind  instruments;  and  he  is 
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therefore,  with  exceeding  fitness,  joined  with  Creteus,  the  minstrel 
of  the  camp. 

1052.  To  increase  the  effects  of  his  reproach  the  poet  makes 
Mnestheus  taunt  them  with  haying  already  fied  before  the  enemy  to 
the  defences  of  the  camp. 

1098.  «  Abluta  cade." . 


[ 
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The  council  of  the  gods ;  the  continuation  of  the  battle  at  the 
Trojan  lines  ;  the  return  of  ^neas  with  Tarchon  and  his  Tuscan 
allies ;  the  battle  of  the  landing ;  the  conduct  and  bravery  of 
Pallas,  and  his  death  by  the  hand  of  Turnus ;  the  slaughter  caused 
by  iEneas,  and  the  relief  of  the  Trojan  camp ;  Turnus,  by  the  art 
of  Juno,  is  carried  from  the  field ;  the  deeds  of  Mezentius ;  his 
single  combat  with  iEneas ;  is  saved  by  his  son  Lausus,  who  gives 
his  own  life  for  his  parent's ;  Mezentius  retires,  wounded,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tyber,  but  returns  to  the  battle  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  son,  and  is  slain.  This  latter  part  of  the  Tenth  Book 
deserves  to  be  carefully  read. 
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If  EANWHILE,  the  King  of  Gods,  all-ruling  Jove, 

^^    Convenes  his  oonncil  in  the  courts  above; 

Bound  those  blest  seats  the  stars  eternal  shine. 

And  vast  Olympus  is  their  home  divine; 

From  whence  his  eye  surveys  th'  extended  coast,  5 

The  Dardan  squadrons,  and  the  Latian  host. 

On  shining  seats  celestial  forms  appear, 

Jove  speaks,  heaven  trembles,  gods  attentive  hear. 

"  August  estates  of  highest  heaven,  declare 
*'  Why  do  the  gods  in  mortal  combats  share.  10 

"  Tour  sire's  decree  had  will'd  this  strife  should  end, 
'*  Then  why  should  ye,  unyielding,  still  contend  ? 
'*  Forbidden  discord  all  the  world  alarms, 
"  Troy  stands  in  mail,  proud  Tumus  shines  in  arms; 
"  The  time  shall  come,  (then  why  that  moment  speed?) 
"  When  haughty  Carthage  shall  her  armies  lead,        16 
"  An  open  way  through  Alps'  dark  forests  gain, 
"  And  pour  the  mountains  on  the  trembling  plain. 
*'  Her  fury  then  may  hate  unbridled  show, 
**  But  now  with  even  tide  let  fortune  flow."  20 

His  purpose  thus  the  awful  Thunderer  broke^ 
But  not  so  briefly  beauteous  Venus  spoke: 
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^  Eternal  sire,  who  hold'st  within  thy  hand 
**  Terrestrial  empire,  and  diyine  command, 
"  What  other  name  than  thine  can  gods  adore,  25 

"  What  power  acknowledge,  or  what  aid  implore  ? 
**  Behold  Eutulia's  martial  hosts,  how  proud ! 
«  Their  words  insulting,  and  their  voices  loud, 
**  Where  Tumus  rushes  with  his  hamess'd  steeds, 
"  In  haughty  confidence  from  former  deeds.  30 

"  The 'Trojans  wait  within  their  walls  in  vain, 
"  The  turrets  ML,  the  fosse  is  heap'd  with  slain ; 
*<  The  while,  compelled  in  suppliant  guise  to  roam, 
'*  Their  chief  has  left  his  unprotected  home. 
**  ShaU  hostile  arms  thus  compass  infant  Troy,  35 

"  Crush  all  her  empire,  and  her  hopes  destroy  ? 
"  Again  does  Diomede  from  Arpi  rise, 
'*  Great  as  of  old,  and  Ilium's  chiefe  defies : 
''  Again  methinks,  great  sire,  thy  child  must  feel 
"  The  vengeful  sharpness  of  a  mortal's  steel.  40 

<<  If  come  they  have  against  divine  command, 
"  I  ask  thee  not  to  stay  thy  righteous  hand ; 
"  But  if  they  follow  where  responses  show 
'*  From  gods  above  conjoined  with  shades  below, 
"  Who  shall  resist  great  Jove's  unchanging  will,        45 
"  Or  to  the  fates'  decree  be  hostile  still  ? 
*'  Why  should  these  lips  again  the  deed  deplore 
"  Of  vessels  burnt  upon  Sicilians  shore ! 
**  Of  Juno's  messenger  of  evil  tell, 
"  Or  on  the  king  of  storms  vindictive  dwell  ?  50 

"  Now  e'en  the  powers  of  hell  Satumia  wakes, 
'*  And  through  mid  air  her  course  Alecto  takes; 
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"  Her  cry  Italia's  peaceful  towns  appals, 

"  And  rustic  legions  to  the  gathering  calls, 

"  Till,  onward  as  the  streams  of  frenzy  flow,  55 

"  E'en  matrons,  stricken,  the  infection  show. 

"  'Tis  not  for  empire  or  for  fame  I  plead, 

'*  Though  promised  once  to  empire  to  succeed; 

*'  Triumph,  dread  sire,  to  whom  thou  wilt,  assign, 

"  Thine  the  decision,  the  obedience  mine.  60 

"  But  if  confirmed  Satumia's  hate  prevail, 

"  And  tears  no  more  for  Phrygians  race  avail, 

'*  Through  distant  lands,  where  unknown  waters  flow, 

"  If  needs  it  must  be,  let  .^Sneas  go : 

"  But  oh !  by  Troy's  still  smouldering  hearths  I  pray,  65 

"  Trust  not  Ascanius  to  the  doubtful  &ay. 

"  Where  the  bland  zephyrs,  with  perpetual  smile, 

"  Breathe  fragrant  odours  through  Cythera's  isle, 

**  Or  Amathusian  wreaths  unfading  bloom, 

"  And  Paphian  bowers  exhale  their  rich  perfume,       70 

"  His  helm  unclasp'd,  let  love's  sweet  cares  engage, 

*'  Through  blissful  years,  his  soft  inglorious  age. 

*'  From  him  no  danger  to  her  hosts  shall  come, 

"  Though  Carthage  thunder  at  the  gates  of  Eome. 

"  What  boots  it  now,  when  flames  were  blazing  round,    75 

"  Their  prince  escape  through  GrsBcian  armies  found? 

"  Oh !  must  he  see,  the  end  of  all  his  pain, 

*'  Troy  sink  again  upon  Laurentum*s  plain? 

"  Kestore  them,  sire,  their  weary  brows  to  lave 

**  In  Simois'  waters,  or  in  Xanthus'  wave;  80 

"  Better  it  were  'mid  smoking  hearths  to  stand, 

'*  And  trust  the  fortunes  of  a  vanquished  land." 
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Then,  stxmg  with  rage,  the  queen  of  gods  began^ 
And  wounded  pride  through  all  her  accents  ran: 
*'  Why  bid  me  here,  before  assembled  powers*  85 

"  Proclaim  the  grief  my  secret  soul  devours  ? 
*'  What  man,  what  god  this  toil-w(»n  chief  constrains 
"  To  pour  contention  upon  peaceful  plains  ? 
"  Be  it  that  fate  his  footsteps  westward  tnm'd — 
M  fr^^Q^  fg^f^  ^^t  in  the  mad  Cassandra  bum'd.  90 

**  Who  forc'd  him  now  the  Dardan  camp  to  quit, 
'*  And  life  and  safety  to  the  winds  commit? 
"  Urg'd  we  him  beardless  champions  to  employ, 
"  And  trust  his  new-rais'd  ramparts  to  a  boy  ? 
"  For  this  did  Iris  glide  through  fields  of  air,  95 

**  Was  Juno*s  hate,  was  Juno's  council  there? 
"  Is  this  a  crime,  that  Tumus  empire  claims, 
'*  And  Latium  watchful  lights  her  beacon  flames, 
«  When  Trojan  hordes  upon  her  shores  descend, 
"  And  seeds  of  peace  in  iron  harvests  end  ?  lOO 

*'  Shall  plundering  bands  unchecked  the  spoil  divide, 
"  And  from  the  bridegroom  tear  th*  affianc'd  bride? 
"  Venus  might  fold  a  friendly  mist  around 
"  Her  chosen  chieftain  on  the  adverse  ground, 
"  Mount  Ida's  pines,  as  sisters  of  the  tide,  105 

"  Immortal  through  the  crystal  waters  glide ; 
"  But  rancorous  hate  on  Juno's  name  must  light, 
"  Who  dares  assist  her  hero  in  the  fight. 
"  The  prince,  unconscious,  wanders  o'er  the  plain— 
^  Then  let  the  prince  unconscious  still  remain !        110 
*'  Enjoy,  content,  your  Amathusian  bowers, 
"  Where  Paphos  smiles,  Idalia  perfumes  showers; 
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"  HI  suits  a  city  terrible  in  arms 

"  A  gentle  goddess,  whom  the  sword  alarms. 

"  Wak'd  we  the  war  that  tended  to  destroy  115 

The  weak  and  vacillating  power  of  Troy? 

Or  he,  who  foro'd  the  Bardan  host  to  stand, 
"In  poor  array,  against  our  Argive  band? 
"  Who  Europe's  leaguer'd  hosts  to  Asia  brought, 
"  But  he  whose  lawless  passion  Helen  sought?  120 

"  Was  it  through  me  the  arm'd  adulterer  came  ? 
*'  Or  wak'd  my  cry  of  love  the  martial  flame  ? 
*'  Then  was  the  time  a  just  alarm  to  feel, 
'*  Before  the  traitor  rous'd  the  husband's  steel. 
'*  Unjust  complaints  are  urg'd  too  late,  fair  queen,    125 
*'  And  false  reproaches  but  arise  from  spleen." 

She  ceas*d:  through  all  the  solemn  conclave  swells 
A  murmur,  various  as  the  thoughts  it  tells; 
E'en  as  the  south  wind  through  surrounding  trees 
Bolls  the  soft  whisper  that  foretells  the  breeze.         130 

Th'  ahnighty  fiather  of  the  gods  began. 
And  with  majestic  flow  his  accents  ran: 
Through  the  bright  courts  respectful  silence  reign'd, 
Earth  trembled,  still  the  Armament  remain'd; 
Subdued,  the  Zephyrs  ceas'd  their  airy  race,  185 

And  Ocean  hush'd  his  waters  into  i)eace: 
"  'Tis  Jove  that  speaks,  let  gods  attention  pay; 
"  'Tis  Jove  commands,  let  even  gods  obey. 
"  Since  now  Ausonia  Phrygia's  host  defies, 
''  And  various  thoughts  in  breasts  celestial  rise,        140 
"  With  Hium's  martial  chiefl»in  to  unite, 
"  Or  aid  proud  Ardea's  monarch  in  the  fight, 
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"  Txuniis  and  Tzoy  shall  stand  to  me  the  same, 
''  Alike  in  favonr,  though  distinct  in  naine> 

Whether  the  siege  may  work  Italia  ill,  145 

Or  Troy  be  curs*d  with  evil  fortune  still. 

Each,  unassisted,  his  own  course  shall  end, 
"  As  toil  may  harass,  or  success  attend; 
"  Fate,  uncontrolled,  henceforth  shall  all  decide, 
*'  And  with  impartial  sceptre  Joye  preside."  150 

Then  by  the  whirlpools  of  the  Stygian  waye. 
By  the  dark  banks  its  pitchy  waters  laye. 
He  swore:  all  reyerenc'd  the  unchanging  god. 
And  yast  Olympus  trembled  at  his  nod. 
His  golden  throne  he  left,  and  moVd  along  155 

The  blazing  centre  of  the  heayenly  throng, 
The  gods  attendant  on  his  footsteps  wait. 
And  lead  their  soyereign  to  his  shining  gate. 

Meanwhile  with  man  the  work  of  death  proceeds ; 
For  yengeanoe  burning,  chief  to  chief  succeeds ;        160 
These  with  the  sword  in  mortal  strife  engage. 
These  'gainst  the  walls  with  blazing  torches  raga 
Confin'd  by  mounds,  the  Bardan  soldiers  fight. 
Nor  hope  for  yictory,  nor  can  trust  to  flight; 
Vainly  their  turrets  shield  the  trembling  band,  165 

Who  few  and  fainting  on  the  ramparts  stand. 
Still  bold  Imbracides  determin'd  fights, 
Aiid  stout  ThymsBtes  to  the  strife  inyites; 
Castor  in  front,  and  yeteran  Tybris  shine, 
Join  the  Assaraci,  and  lead  the  line;  170 

With  these  Sarpedon's  warlike  brothers  came. 
And  Lycia's  chieftains,  emxdous  of  fiEune. 
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Acmon,  whose  strength  might  with  his  father's  vie, 

And  match'd  his  brothers,  heaving,  hurl'd  on  high 

A  rock  so  huge,  that,  as  it  sped  through  air,  175 

Full  half  a  mountain  seem'd  to  tremble  there. 

These  javelins  hurl,  these  blazing  torches  bring. 

These  fit  the  shaft,  and  draw  the  sounding  string. 

Watched  by  the  Faphian  queen  with  anxious  care 

Troy's  youthful  leader  glows  refulgent  there;  180 

So  men  with  pride  the  sx)arkling  gem  behold, 

On  some  majestic  brow,  enshnn'd  in  gold, 

Or  praise  the  ivory  by  art  inlaid 

In  the  carv'd  ebony's  obscurer  shade. 

Fair  is  his  neck,  and,  wrought  of  ductile  gold,  185 

Bright  bands  his  flowing  locks  together  hold. 

There  noble  Ismarus,  from  Lydia's  strand. 

Spread  the  thin  unguent  with  unerring  hand; 

Then  launched  against  the  foe  the  poison'd  spear, 

And  taught  the  javelin  secret  death  to  bear :  190 

Eich  are  the  fields  thy  tribes,  MaBonia,  hold, 

Bich  flows  Pactolus  with  its  sands  of  gold. 

Mnestheus  was  there,  to  whose  all-glorious  name 

Tumus,  retreating,  added  recent  fame.  . 

There  Capys  fought;  and,  Capua,  thou  canst  tell      195 

His  praise,  whose  name  to  thy  fair  city  fell. 

Whilst  these  with  firm  resolve  renew  the  fight, 
On  the  blue  wave  iBlneas  meets  the  night ; 
For  wh6&  the  chief,  as  good  Evander  taught. 
The  Tuscan  camp  and  royal  Tarchon  sought,  200 

To  the  bold  king  in  Mendly  converse  told 
The  name  he  bore,  and  whence  he  sprang  of  old, 
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Explain'd  his  purpose  and  the  Yoice  of  fate, 

Mezentius'  rage,  and  Tnmns'  fiercer  hate. 

Then  shoVd  the  weakness  of  all  earthly  things,       205 

The  swift  decay  of  kingdoms  and  of  kings, 

His  prayers  at  once  the  wish'd-for  succour  gained, 

The  league  was  struck,  and  firm  the  oath  remained. 

Their  will  no  longer  now  restrained  by  fate, 

Uprise  the  warriors  of  that  Lydian  state,  210 

To  heaven's  command  a  prompt  obedience  pay. 

And  follow  where  the  Dardan  points  the  way. 

'^b^eas  leads,  and  on  his  Tessel's  prow 

Their  brazen  front  the  Phrygian  lions  show; 

Above,  its  shaggy  head  Mount  Ida  rears,  215 

And  every  Trojan  heart  the  symbol  cheers. 

Here  mus'd  the  chieftain  with  prophetic  mind; 

Here,  by  his  side,  Evander's  son  reclined. 

Learnt  the  bright  pathway  of  the  stars  to  trace, 

Or  heard  the  sufferings  of  the  Dardan  race.  220 

Ye  Muses !  now  unlock  the  fount  of  song. 
And  tell  the  order  of  the  martial  throng; 
Whom  on  the  stream  their  painted  vessels  bore, 
The  chosen  heroes  of  Etruria's  shore. 

From  Cossb's  heights  and  Glusium's  walls  of  fame,     225 
With  Massicus,  a  thousand  warriors  came; 
Light  quivers  from  their  brawny  necks  descend. 
Unerring  bows  the  skilful  archers  bend. 
From  Populonia,  sheath'd  in  brazen  mail, 
Six  hundred  youths  with  swarthy  Abas  sail;  230 

In  bumish'd  panoply  they  meet  the  foe,  . 
A  gold  Apollo  glitters  on  their  prow. 
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Arm'd  with  the  steel  that  lines  their  native  shore, 
From  Ilva's  isle  advance  three  hundred  more. 
Osylas  next  the  wandering  eye  might  scan,  236 

Interpreter  of  heavenly  things  to  man ; 
The  entrails  he  of  slaughtered  kine  could  read, 
And  tell  what  tidings  from  the  stars  proceed; 
To  him  the  hirds  of  fatore  seasons  spoke. 
In  tones  distinct  the  pealing  thunder  broke:  240 

In  dense  array,  their  bristling  spears  erect, 
A  thousand  men  the  sacred  chief  expect ; 
Their  home  the  soil  where  Tuscan  Pisa  stands,  ' 
From  GrsBcian  Pisa  came  their  fathers'  bands. 
Young  Astur  next,  renown'd  for  graceful  charms,     245 
Proud  of  his  courser  and  his  painted  arms; 
From  Minio's  stream,  and  Geere's  peaceful  homes, 
Gravisc^'s  marsh,  and  Pyrgi's  ancient  domes. 
Three  hundred  warriors  with  their  leader  came. 
Their  countries  different,  but  their  hearts  the  same,      250 
Thee  too,  0  Ginyrus,  Liguria's  king. 
And  thee,  Gupavo,  would  the  minstrel  sing, 
Whose  helm  is  shaded  by  the  cygnet's  wing; 
Though  few  the  followers  that  around  thee  press, 
Thy  fame  is  equal,  if  thy  band  be  less :  255 

Love  the  sole  charge  against  thy  father's  name. 
From  whence  th6  image  of  the  cygnet  came: 
For  where,  through  poplar  branches  as  it  flows, 
Eridanus  the  sisters'  sorrow  shows. 
The  royal  Gycnus  his  bereavement  sang,  260 

Till  from  his  brow  the  downy  plumage  sprang. 
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Too  sweet  upon  terrestrial  pladns  to  stay, 

His  plaint  to  starry  spheres  compell'd  its  way. 

The  vessel  launched  upon  Etraria's  shore 

In  threatening  attitude  a  Centaur  bore ;  265 

Imperious  o'er  the  waves  he  seems  to  ride. 

Lifts  a  huge  rock,  and  awes  the  sounding  tide; 

The  waves  submission  to  the  Centaur  yield. 

Who,  with  long  farrow,  ploughs  the  watery  field. 

Nor  was  great  Ocnus  absent  &om  the  band,  270 

With  squadrons  hastening  from  his  father's  strand; 
To  life  the  boy  prophetic  Manto  gave. 
His  sire  the  spirit  of  the  Tuscan  wave : 
And  hence  thy  walls  obtained  their  Theban  name. 
Fair  Mantua,  glorious  in  ancestral  fame.  275 

Three  different  races  'neath  thy  banners  fight. 
Four  different  tribes  in  either  race  unite; 
True  Tuscan  blood  beats  warm  within  thy  veins. 
And  high  o'er  all  thy  sovereign  power  remains. 

Five  hundred  warriors  more  the  Mincius  bore,       280 
And  all  deep  vengeance  'gainst  Mezentius  swore; 
Mincius,  whose  waters  from  Benacus'  tide 
With  sluggish  force  through  yellow  marshes  glide; 
And  as  the  river  to  the  ocean  flows, 
The  hostile  fleet  upon  its  bosom  goes.  285 

To  these  his  orders  stem  Auletes  gave. 
And  with  a  hundred  oars  compell'd  the  wave; 
The  glassy  surface,  whiten'd  into  foam. 
Bears  on  the  warriors  from  their  fertile  home. 
High  o'er  the  surge  his  shell  a  Triton  rears,  290 

And  ocean  trembles  where  the  god  appears; 
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Aboye,  a  god,  beneath,  a  fish,  the  tide, 

With  murmuring  force,  assaults  his  shaggy  side. 

In  thirty  ships,  their  prows  encas'd  in  brass. 
Through  the  salt  tide  the  chosen  leaders  pass.  295 

The  sun  has  set;  the  silver  queen  of  night 
Climbs  heaven's  high  arch,  and  pours  her  soothing  light ; 
The  Trojan  chief  observes  the  varying  gales. 
Slacks  the  slight  ropes,  and  shifts  the  swelling  sails; 
When,  lo !  the  ships  that  plough'd  the  foaming  main,  300 
As  beauteous  maids  now  sweep  its  yielding  plain. 
Their  chief  they  know,  and  where  his  vessels  glide, 
In  sportive  circles  cleave  the  moon-lit  tide. 
In  silvery  accents  as  her  tones  are  borne, 
Gymodocea  grasps  the  lofty  stem;  305 

Her  left  hand  'neath  the  silent  waters  rows. 
Above  the  wave  her  shapely  bosom  shows: 
"  Watches  the  prince  celestial  Venus  bore  ? 
"  Watch,  and  impel  thy  navy  to  the  shore. 
"  In  us  the  pines  from  sacred  Ida  greet,  310 

•  * 

"  Nymphs  of  the  sea,  though  once  thy  stately  fleet 

*'  When  late  Eutulia's  faithless  monarch  came, 

"  With  torch  uplifted,  and  now  glar'd  the  flame, 

"  Forc'd  to  the  act  by  his  all-daring  hands, 

"  Thy  cause  to  serve,  we  burst  our  chieftain's  bands ;  315 

"  And  Ida's  goddess  in  compassion  gave 

"  These  forms  immortal  in  the  crystal  wave. 

"  But  lo !  begirt  with  Latium's  fiercest  bands, 

''  'Midst  showers  of  darts  the  young  Ascanius  stands ; 

''  And  where  th' Arcadian  knights  complete  their  course, 

''  Great  Tumus  waits,  and  pours  his  thundering  horse.  321 
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"  With  the  first  dawn  of  morning's  rosy  light 

"  Summon  your  leaders,  and  dispose  the  fight ; 

"  High  on  your  arm  the  shield  of  Vulcan  hold, 

**  GraVd  by  his  Cyclops,  and  inlaid  with  gold.  325 

"  To-morrow's  war,  (unless  our  words  be  vain,) 

"  With  hostile  carcases  shall  heap  the  plain." 

She  push'd  the  stem,  for  well  the  art  she  knew; 

Swift  through  the  deep  the  Phrygian  lions  flew; 

Swift  as  through  parting  air  the  javelin  flies,  330 

Swift  as  the  shaft  that  with  the  zephyr  vies. 

Then,  as  his  eye  the  azure  arch  surveys, 

With  hope  increasing  thus  the  Dardan  prays : 

''  Parent  of  gods,  on  Ida's  summits  known, 

"  Whose  brow  majestic  rising  turrets  crown,  335 

*'  Do  thou  thy  Dardan's  cause  propitious  bless, 

''  Protect  the  just,  and  grant  our  arms  success." 

E'en  as  he  spoke,  the  sun's  full  blaze  of  light 

Ghas'd  from  the  sky  the  lingering  shades  of  night ; 

The  word  is  pass'd,  that  all  prepar'd  should  stand,       340 

And  sheath'd  in  armour  wait  their  chiefs  command. 

Then  as  his  eye  the  Trojan  camp  surveys, 

Uprear'd  his  golden  buckler  pours  its  blaze. 

Eose  at  that  sign  a  grove  of  Phrygian  spears. 

And  o'er  the  waves  were  borne  the  soldiers'  cheers ;      845 

As  the  glad  crane,  observant  of  the  skies, 

Exults  in  safety  when  the  tempests  rise. 

Strange  to  Butulia's  monarch  seems  the  sight. 
Strange  to  the  warriors  that  around  him  fight, 
Till  the  white  sails  the  silent  waters  bore,  350 

In  long  array  approach  the  Latian  shore. 
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Towering  the  Dardan's  crested  helmet  shines, 

And  living  flames  shoot  forth  in  fiery  lines; 

His  golden  shield,  refulgent  from  the  main, 

Gleams  o'er  the  wayes^  and  flashes  on  the  plain.        355 

So  the  red  comet  ponrs  its  sanguine  light. 

Fires  all  the  darkness,  and  alarms  the  night; 

So  Sirius'  scorching  breath  pollutes  the  skies. 

And  frequent  prayers  from  sickening  mortals  rise. 

Yet  daring  Tumus  quail'd  not  at  the  sight,  360 

In  soul  unyielding,  and  of  conscious  might ; 

Impetuous  rush'd  the  sloping  shore  to  gain. 

And  meet  the  chief  descending  on  the  plain. 

At  once  the  forward  to  the  fight  he  cheers. 

And  chides  the  laggard  who  the  combat  fears.  365 

"  Behold  how  fortune  to  your  hand  has  brought 

"  That  hour  which  oft  our  hopes,  our  wishes  sought. 

''  Strike  for  Butuha  as  her  fame  demands, 

"  Strike  for  Rutulia,  victory 's  in  our  hands. 

''  Let  thoughts  of  home  a  noble  rage  inspire,  870 

"  And  fond  affection  kindle  warlike  ire; 

*'  Enact  the  deeds  which  erst  our  sires  have  done, . 

"  And  win  such  laurels  as  our  fathers  won. 

"  Strike,  ere  their  footing  gain  a  firmer  hold, 

"  To  fortune  trusting  to  assist  the  bold."  375 

One  band  their  prince  to  meet  the  foe  selects. 

Against  the  Dardan  ramparts  one  directs. 

Planks  from  their  ships  the  Trojan  crews  extend, 
Their  chief  directing,  and  to  earth  descend; 
Where  ebb  the  waters  from  the  vessel's  side,  380 

Some  watch,  then  fearless  plunge  into  the  tide. 
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Or  risiiig  lightly,  pois'd  upon  an  oar. 

Spring  from  the  deck,  and  bound  upon  the  shore. 

With  sndden  swiftness  Tarchon  turns  his  prow 

Where  no  white  crests  the  dashing  waters  show,       385 

But  quiet  wares,  with  gently  swelling  tide. 

Up  the  smooth  beach  with  murmuring  cadence  glide. 

"  Now  for  the  efforts  of  my  chosen  band, 

"  The  bold  supporters  of  their  chiefs  command ; 

"  Let  the  stout  mariner  his  stroke  prolongs     ,  390 

"  And  lift  the  ship,  where  fails  the  wave,  along, 

"  Till  the  keel,  onward  driven  by  the  oar, 

*'  With  angry  furrow  ploughs  the  hostile  shore. 

"  For  wreck  I  care  not  on  their  Latian  beach, 

"  If  once  our  spears  the  scene  of  glory  reach."  395 

Thus  Tarchon  spoke,  and  on  his  galleys  fly. 

The  crews  obedient  to  their  leader's  cry; 

Before  their  stalwart  stroke  the  water  yields. 

The  foaming  prow  invades  the  Latian  fields. 

Secure  from  harm  each  vessel  makes  the  strand,       400 

Save  that  which  sails  'neath  Tarchon's  own  command; 

Fix'd  on  a  bank's  uneven  ridge  it  lies. 

The  surge  responding  to  the  sailors'  cries. 

Then  breaks;  the  wreck  the  mariner  impedes. 

And  drags  him  backward  as  the  wave  recedes.  405 

Tumus,  meanwhile,  no  dull  delay  restrains, 
But  martial  fury  rages  in  his  veins; 
Headlong  he  leads  his  warriors  to  the  main. 
The  foe  expecting  on  the  Latian  plain. 
The  trumpet  sounds:  the  rustic  troops  confess  410 

The  Trojan  might;  fair  omen  of  success. 
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Waver'd  the  Latins  as  great  Theron  fell, 

Sent  by  .^Bneas  to  the  shades  of  hell. 

His  falchion's  blade  had  pierc'd  the  warrior's  side, 

And  through  the  wound  let  out  the  purple  tide;       415 

Vain  was  the  buckler  with  its  brazen  fold, 

Vain  was  the  corselet  with  its  scales  of  gold. 

Then  Lycas  died,  who  owed  his  infant  life 

To  the  bold  treatment  of  the  skilful  knife ; 

His  sire  to  Phoebus  vow'd  the  rescued  boy,  420 

Whom  steel  had  sayed  and  steel  must  now  destroy. 

Cisseas  and  gigantic  Gyas  there 

Fell  as  they  whirl'd  their  knotted  clubs  in  air; 

What  though  their  sire  Melampus  shared  the  spoils 

Of  great  Alcides  in  his  earthly  toils;  425 

What  though  their  hands  prevail'd  in  strength  to  wield 

Alcides'  arms ;  they  died  on  Latium's  field. 

And  next  the  javelin,  quivering  in  his  throat. 

Stops  haughty  Pharus  in  his  boastful  note. 

There  Cydon  stood,  young  Clytius'  ardent  friend;     430 

But  what  is  love  if  life  itself  must  end? 

Yet  the  first  down  was  fresh  on  Clytius'  cheek. 

And  Cydon*  s  tones  would  oft  of  friendship  speak. 

Now  had  he  died;  but  lo!  a  stalwart  band; 

Children  of  Phorcus,  check  the  Dardan's  hand ;         435 

Seven  chiefs  aloft  their  crested  helmets  rear. 

Seven  hands  are  raised,  and  toss  the  beamy  spear ; 

Some  from  the  Trojan's  glittering  helm  rebound, 

Some  from  his  shield  fall,  frustrate,  to  the  ground; 

Some  graze  his  side,  but  these  a  mother's  care         440 

Averts,  and  sx)eeds  through  plains  of  empty  air. 
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Furious  Mneaa  to  Achates  cried. 

Achates  fighting  by  his  chieftain's  side: 

"  Swift  give  the  darts  which  late  on  Ilium's  plain, 

**  By  deep  Scamander,  qniyer'd  in  the  slain :  445 

"  On  Latinm's  host  not  one  descends  in  vain.*' 

He  spoke :  then  straight  a  bumish'd  javelin  took. 

And  high  in  air  the  ponderous  weapon  shook; 

Swiffc  from  his  hand  the  ponderous  weapon  flew. 

The  bumish'd  point  pierc'd  breast  and  breastplate  through. 

Where  MsBon,  foremost  on  th'  empurpled  field,  451 

Trusted  the  circle  of  his  brazen  shield. 

As  onward  still  its  way  the  javelin  made, 

On  rush'd  Alcanor  to  young  AfsBon's  aid; 

His  right  arm  round  the  dying  chief  was  pressed,     455 

Where  the  red  steel  transfixed  his  manly  breast; 

Its  course  it  kept,  not  yet  its  vigour  spent, 

And  through  the  arm  of  brave  Alcanor  went, 

Till,  as  this  second  blood  the  weapon  drank, 

Powerless  the  hand  that  held  the  warrior  sank.         460 

Then  Numitor  strode  o'er  th*  enfianguin'd  ground. 

And  snatch'd  the  javelin  from  his  brother's  wound; 

The  fates  -^neas  to  its  point  deny. 

Which,  passing,  graz'd  the  gobd  Achates'  thigh. 

But  now,  confiding  in  his  youthful  might,  465 

On  came  great  Clausus  and  restored  the  fight: 
From  far  his  vengeful  weapon  Dryops  sought. 
True  was  the  aim,  the  dart  transfix'd  his  throat ; 
Both  voice  and  soul  alike  the  body  fled, 
The  tongue  was  silent,  and  the  warrior  dead;  470 
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Then  as  with  foroe  his  forehead  struck  the  ground, 

His  mouth  pour'd  streams  of  clotted  gore  around. 

Next  twice  three  chieftains  from  the  hills  of  Thrace, 

Of  Boreas'  these,  and  those  of  Idas'  race, 

Fall  by  his  hand,  though  not  alike  the  blow,  475 

And,  unreveng'd,  to  hell's  dark  waters  go. 

HalsBsas,  too,  Aurunce's  flag  display'd. 

And  *neath  Messapus  Neptune's  charger  neigh'd; 

Against  inyading  Troy  the  chiefis  unite, 

And  for  Ausonia  on  her  threshold  fight.  480 

As  when,  with  mighty  discord  in  the  sky. 

Their  rival  powers  contending  tempests  try. 

With  equal  speed  they  hold  their  thundering  course, 

With  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  force. 

Nor  wayes,  nor  clouds,  nor  winds  themselves  will  yield 

In  dotibtful  contest  on  th' ethereal  field;  486 

E'en  so  in  battle  Troy  and  Latium  meet. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  stand,  and  feet  to  feet. 

Where  rocky  fragments  down  the  torrent  borne, 
Mix'd  with  thick  copsewood  from  the  margin  torn,   490 
Had  forc'd  Evander's  mounted  troop  to  quit 
Their  steeds  on  ground  for  knightly  course  unfit, 
Pallas,  who  saw  them  in  unequal  fight 
Yield  to  their  foes,  compell'd  at  length  to  flight. 
Now  sought  (declining  fortune's  sole  resource)  495 

With  prayers,  with  taunts  to  stop  their  backward  course. 
*'  0,  by  yourselves  and  by  your  former  fame, 
^  By  old  Evander's  ever  glorious  name, 
"  By  the  proud  hope  Evander's  child  that  warms 
"  To  emulate  his  sire's  renown  in  arms,  500 
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"  Fly  not,  but,  where  their  squadrons  thickest  stand, 

''  Charge  for  Arcadia,  and  hew  down  the  band ; 

''  Let  haughty  Latium's  boastful  leaders  feel 

'*  The  power  of  vengeance  and  the  force  of  steel. 

*'  Such  deeds  our  country's  ancient  fame  demands,    505 

"  Such  deeds  at  yours,  and  such  at  Pallas*  hands. 

"  Our  foes  are  men,  no  gods  their  succour  lend, 

'*  But  mortal  arms  with  mortal  arms  contend. 

"  Who  shuns  the  spear  the  wrath  of  ocean  braves; 

'*  Or  win  the  walls,  or  perish  in  the  waves."  510 

Bold  were  his  words,  nor  were  his  actions  slow. 
For  first  himself  he  rush'd  upon  the  foe. 
Sad  was  the  fate  which  Lycus  then  decreed. 
Fronting  young  Pallas,  by  his  spear  to  bleed; 
For  whilst  he  stoop'd  the  point  transfix'd  the  spine,      515 
Where  the  ribs,  'meeting  in  the  centre,  join ; 
Strong  was  the  arm,  and  drove  the  javelin  through 
The  bones,  then  back  the  reeking  weapon  drew. 
On,  as  he  fell,  his  comrade  Hisbon  came,  , 

His  motive  vengeance,  but  his  fate  the  same;  520 

For  while  the  youth  too  nobly  careless  went, 
His  heaving  lungs  by  Pallas'  sword  were  rent. 
Anchemolus  then  met  his  fatal  blade. 
Who  dar'd  his  step-dame's  honour  to  invade. 
Of  Ehoetus'  ancient  race  the  chief  would  tell,  525 

And  now  with  Sthenelus  in  battle  fell. 
Larides  there  and  noble  Thymber  died. 
Twin  sons  of  Daucus,  and  their  country's  pride; 
Whose  parents  oft  at  their  own  error  smil'd. 
So  like  the  features  show'd  in  either  child.  530 
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But  sad  was  then  the  bloody  difference  made 

Between  the  brothers  by  Arcadia's  blade! 

Thy  head,  0  Thymber,  roU'd  upon  the  plain, 

Thy  hand,  Larides,  severed,  sought  in  vain 

The  steel  with  quiyering  muscles  to  retain.  535 

His  words,  his  acts,  his  country's  squadrons  fire. 
They  hear  his  chiding  and  his  deeds  admire; 
Till  grief  and  shame  in  one  full  tide  unite 
To  nerve  the  timid  and  renew  the  fight. 
*Twas  now  as  Rhoetus  urg'd  his  thundering  car,        540 
The  spear  of  Pallas  pierc'd  him  from  afar; 
And  Hus  thus,  amid  the  bloody  strife, 
Sav'd  for  a  moment's  space  his  forfeit  life ;     - 
For  'gainst  himself  was  bent  the  youthful  aim. 
Which,  wing'd  with  death,  to  flying  Rhoetus  came,       545 
Rhoetus  compell'd  to  Tyres'  lance  to  yield. 
When  back'd  by  valiant  Teuthres  on  the  field ; 
Prone  from  his  seat  he  roll'd  by  Pallas'  hand, 
And  in  his  dying  struggles  tore  the  sand. 

As,  when,  propitious  to  his  rustic  prayer,  550 

The  rising  zephyr  fans  the  summer  air, 
Arm'd  with  a  brand  the  swain  observant  goes. 
Lights  the  dry  copse,  and  all  the  thicket  glows  ; 
So  the  steel  lances  round  their  leader  shine. 
Whose  eager  valour  fires  the  wavering  line.  555 

But  now  Halsesus  speeds  against  the  foe. 
Himself  protecting  as  he  deals  the  blow ; 
Bold  Pheres  and  Demodocus  expire. 
And  haughty  Ladon  feels  his  warlike  ire; 
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Strymonins*  hand^  against  his  bosom  rear'd,  560 

Lopp'd  by  his  yengefol  falchion  disappeared ; 

A  rock  he  heaves,  and  pour'd  upon  the  plain 

Thy  blood,  0  Thoas,  mingles  with  the  brain. 

His  sire,  prophetic  of  the  ills  of  life. 

Long  kept  HalsBsns  from  the  bloody  strife,  565 

But  when  old  age  had  clos'd  his  eyes  in  death. 

Still  was  the  tongue,  and  mute  the  prophet's  breath ; 

Fate  laid  her  hand  on  the  unguarded  son, 

The  blow  was  struck,  his  victim  Pallas  won; 

Fois'd  was  the  spear,  when  thus  the  hero  pray'd,     570 

The  ancient  Tyber  calling  to  his  aid: 

*'  0  grant  this  lance,  now  trembling  in  the  wind, 

"*Its  way  through  stem  HalsBSUs'  breast  to  find; 

"  The  arms,  the  corselet  which  the  chieftain  wears, 

"  To  Tyber's  oak  this  hand  triumphant  bears."  575 

Then  while  HalsBsus  o'er  Imaon  bent. 

And  all  his  succour  to  his  comrade  lent, 

The  god,  propitious  to  his  youthful  prayer. 

Transfixed  the  warrior  when  his  breast  was  bare. 

Lausus  leapt  forth,  indignant  at  the  sight,  580 

Himself  an  army,  and  renew'd  the  fight; 
Abas  had  check'd  his  way,  but  Abas  died. 
Who  oft  his  friends  had  rallied  to  his  side. 
Down  drop  Arcadia's  sons  beneath  his  blows, 
Down  drop,  all  powerless,  his  Etruscan  foes ;  585 

And  ye,  0  Trojans,  roll  upon  the  plain. 
From  Grsecian  havoc  who  escap'd  in  vain. 
Forward  the  lines'  extremest  squadrons  came, 
Their  leaders  equal,  and  their  strength  the  sama 
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Ali^e  these  leaders  stand  in  noble  rage,  590 

Alike  in  beauty,  and  alike  in  age: 

And  oh !  alike  to  each  did  fate  deny, 

Again  the  sweets  of  social  life  to  try. 

But  Jove  as  yet  forbad,  by  stern  command, 

The  youthful  blood  to  dye  the  youthful  hand,  595 

Though  eacli,  foredoom'd,  was  spar'd  but  to  await 

From  some  more  mighty  arm  his  early  fate. 

Wam'd  by  his  sister,  on  his  winged  car, 
Great  Tumus,  thundering,  cleav'd  the  ranks  of  war  : 
"  Sheathe,  all,  your  arms :  'tis  mine  to  deal  the  blow :   600 
"  Would  that  Evander  saw  the  life-blood  flow ! " 
E'en  as  he  speaks  his  silent  comrades  yield. 
And  quit,  in  sullen  guise,  the  bristling  field. 
Struck  by  the  sight,  the  blooming  hero  tum'd. 
And  as  he  look'd,  his  eyes  with  fury  bum'd ;  605 

The  spear,  the  shield,  the  sword,  his  gaze  engage. 
The  monarch's  stature,  and  the  monarches  rage. 
Then,  while  he  thus  Eutulia's  king  survey'd, 
To  haughty  words  his  haughty  answer  made : 
*'  Or  this  right  hand  the  noblest  spoils  shall  gain,    610 
"  Or  sink  in  death  as  noble  on  the  plain : 

"  My  father*s  soul  can  either  fortune  bear 

"  Now  stand,  proud  Tumus,  and  thy  boasting  spare." 

Advancing  straight,  he  dar'd  th*  unequal  fight. 

While  all  Arcadia  trembled  at  the  sight  615 

As  the  grim  lion, watches  on  the  plain 
The  lordly  bull  prexmre  for  strife  again. 
Then  thunders  onward  with  all-conquering  might. 
So  rush'd  majestic  Tumus  to  the  fight; 
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Bounding  impetnotus  from  his  lofty  car,  620 

In  closer  combat  to  conclude  the  war. 
But  when  Arcadia's  champion  deem*d  him  near. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  warrior's  spear. 
He  lingered  not,  but  trusting  fortune's  aid, 
With  fearless  yalour  to  Alcides  prayed:  625 

"  0,  by  the  kindness  good  Eyander  shower'd 
"  On  thee,  a  stranger,  at  the  festal  board, 
"  Grant  that  his  arms,  with  gushing  purple  dyed, 
By  me  be  torn  from  dying  Tumus'  side. 
And  may  the  monarch's  fainting  look  proclaim       630 
"  Eternal  glory  to  Arcadia's  name ! " 
With  stifled  sighs  and  unavailing  tears 
His  Tain  request  Alcides  mournful  hears. 
Then,  not  unmoVd,  eternal  Jove  began: 
"  Fix'd  is  his  time,  and  short  the  mortal's  span ;      635 
'<  But  fame  by  godlike  actions  to  extend 
"  Is  virtue's  task,  and  life's  more  noble  end. 
"  Why  need  I  now  to  great  Alcidep  tell, 
"  How  heaven-bom  chiefe  'neath  lofty  Hium  fell  ? 
"  Nay,  brave  Sarpedon,  Jove's  acknowledged  son,       640 
"  There  sank  in  arms,  his  race  of  glory  run. 
<'  E'en  now  'gainst  Tumus  fate's  decree  is  made, 
"And  his  own  burden  on  the  monarch  laid." 
He  looks;  with  blood  the  battle  plain  is  dyed: 
The  god,  in  sorrow,  turns  his  eyes  aside.  645 

Hiss'd  the  broad  spear  of  Pallas  through  the  air, 
Glitter'd  his  falchion  from  the  scabbard  bare. 
Launch'd  with  full  force,  the  pointed  javelin  flies 
Where  the  steel  plates  above  the  shoulder  rise. 
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Pierces  the  outer  circle  of  the  shield,  650 

Grazes  the  king,  and  drops  upon  the  field. 
Long  time  did  Tumus  poise  his  spear,  and  feel 
Its  weight  of  knotted  oak  and  bumish'd  steel; 
Then,  as  it  speeds  upon  its  fatal  course, 
•'  Compare,"  he  cries,  '*  with  thine  a  warrior's  force."   655 
To  tough  bull-hides  bright  plates  of  steel  were  bound, 
And  bars  of  brass  girt  Pallas'  shield  around ; 
Through  hides,  and  brass,  and  steel,  the  jayelin  flew, 
The  corselet  rent,  and  pierc'd  the  bosom  through. 
In  vain  the  youth  the  reeking  weapon  tore  660 

Forth  from  the  woimd;  the  hero  fights  no  more. 
With  crimson  gore  the  turf  around  is  dyed. 
The  soul  forth  issuing  with  the  purple  tide. 
The  falling  champion's  brazen  arms  resound. 
With  bloody  jaws  he  bites  the  hostile  ground.  665 

The  haughty  monarch,  striding  o'er  the  slain. 
Exclaims,  *'  These  words.  Arcadians,  bear  again 
"  To  old  Evander :  Pallas  I  restore, 
"  Such  as  he  merits,  to  his  arms  once  more. 
*'  If  the  proud  sepulchre  can  comfort  bring,  670 

*•'  Or  love  delight  on  naked  corpse  to  fling 
"  Some  kindred  sand,  I  grant  it :  thus  he  learns 
"  What  costly  wages  Troy's  alliance  earns." 
His  left  foot  on  the  dead,  with  savage  force 
He  tore  the  sword-belt  from  the  bloody  corse, —       675 
That  belt  on  which  the  fearful  tale  was  told, 
By  Clonus'  art  emboss'd  in  bumish'd  gdd. 
How  each  bride's  chamber  was  with  crimson  stain'd. 
And  dead  each  bridegroom  on  his  couch  remain'd. 
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Full  proudly  then,  before  th'  assembled  band,  680 

Did  Tnmus  wave  that  girdle  in  his  hand; 

When  man  the  smile  of  prosperous  fortune  shares, 

HI  his  weak  soul  the  vain  distinction  bears. 

The  time  shall  come,  when  still  imtouch'd  to  see 

That  corpse  would  priceless  to  proud  Tumus  be.      685 

Pallas,  extended  on  his  brazen  shield, 

Meet  warrior's  bed!  is  borne  along  the  field. 

Great  is  the  grief  thy  parent's  heart  shall  feel, 

And  yet  thy  glory  might  that  sorrow  heaL 

That  day  which  first  impell'd  thee  to  the  plain,        690 

That  day  must  weep  the  youthful  hero  slain; 

But  not  till,  yanquish'd  on  the  hard-fought  field, 

Butulia  sees  her  best  and  noblest  yield. 

Now  certain  tidings  reach  the  Dardan  chief. 
How  terror  reigns,  and  friends  implore  relief:  695 

The  warrior  rose  within  him  at  the  word. 
And  carnage  mark'd  the  pathway  of  his  sword. 
Proud  was  thy  step,  great  Tumus,  on  the  plain, 
And  red  thy  right  hand,  but  thy  triumph  vain! 
There  Pallas  seems  in  bloody  shape  to  rise,  700 

And  here  Evander,  weeping,  meets  his  eyes; 
The  board  which  late  the  wandering  chief  relieved. 
The  pledge  of  friendship  given  and  received. 
Four  sons  of  Sulmo  tremble  in  his  hand, 
With  four  his  vows  from  Ufens'  race  demand,  705 

Whose  blood  may  flow  o'er  Pallas'  funeral  pyre, 
His  shade  propitiate,  and  appease  his  sire. 

Bais'd  was  his  spear,  but  wily  Magus  bent. 
And  o'er  his  head  the  hiflsing  javelin  went : 
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*'  My  fother's  tears,"  'twaa  thus  the  suppliant  spoke,  710 

And  grasp'd  his  knees,  "  your  father's  shade  inyoke ; 

"  By  young  liilus  listen  to  his  cry, 

"  Who  asks  ^neas  if  his  son  must  die. 

*'  Bich  are  the  stores  my  parent's  treasures  hold 

'*  Of  native  ingots,  and  of  bumish'd  gold ;  715 

"  The  silver  bars  which  sparkled  in  the  mine, 

"  Wrought  by  the  workmen,  in  our  palace  shine. 

'*  All,  all  receive ;  nor  think  one  single  life 

"  Can  change  the  issue,  and  decide  the  strife." 

"  You  boast  your  gold," — thus  ran  the  chiefs  reply, — 
"  Then  let  the  gold  your  kindred's  need  supply :       721 
"  Turnus  the  ransomings  of  war  withstood, 
"  When  Pallas  perish'd  in  the  crimson  flood. 
*^  Anchises'  sacred  shade  your  fate  decrees ; 
"  The  just  severity  liilus  sees."  725 

He  ceas*d:  then,  as  ill-fated  Magus  prayed. 
His  left  hand  on  his  crested  helm  was  laid. 
Back  writhing  in  his  hand  the  head  was  bent, 
And  through  his  throat  the  vengeful  fEdchion  went. 
(Emonides,  whose  sacred  brow  was  bound  730 

With  Phoebus'  fillets,  next  iSneas  found: 
Bright  were  the  arms  in  which  the  priest  was  drest. 
And  rich  the  purple  of  his  broider'd  vest : 
He  fled,  but,  falling  on  the  bloody  plain, 
Was  by  the  Trojan  chief  to  Pallas  slain.  735 

Stripp'd  as  he  lay  beneath  death's  misty  shade, 
To  mighty  Mars  his  arms  an  offering  made. 
Umbro,  Marrubium's  mountain  chieftain  wild, 
And  CsBculus,  the  swarthy  Vulcan's  child, 

2  D  2 
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Benew  the  fight,  impatient  to  engage,  740 

And  check  .^Blneas  in  his  furious  rage: 

Umbro,  whose  blade  stout  Anzur's  shield  had  cleft. 

Where  on  the  ground  his  bleeding  arm  was  left. 

Much  trusted  he  to  superstitious  spell, 

Which  from  his  lips  in  words  mysterious. fell;  745 

Self-fancied  prowess  did  his  thoughts  engage, 

And  hope  had  revell'd  in  fond  dreams  of  age. 

Then  Turquitas,  bold  chief,  who  would  his  race 

To  woodland  nymph  and  sylvan  spirit  trace. 

Proud  of  his  burnish'd  arms  and  glittering  spear,     750 

Met  stem  ^neas  in  his  full  career. 

But  as  he  stood  in  act  that  spear  to  throw, 

'Twas  seiz'd,  yet  trembling,  by  his  Dardan  foe; 

In  the  fierce  strife  his  shield  was  tum'd  aside, 

Its  brazen  plates  no  more  the  warrior  hide;  755 

Then  ere  the  hapless  chief  had  time  to  pray. 

The  severed  head  in  ghastly  paleness  lay. 

And  as  the  bloody  corse  still  quivering  roU'd, 

These  words  the  fury  of  the  Dardan  told : 

"  There  on  the  ground,  thou  dreaded  chieftain  lie,    760 

"  No  mother  dear  shall  o'er  thy  funeral  sigh, 

"  No  tomb,  thy  country's  gift^  to  thee  shall  rise, 

"  But  where  thy  putrid  corse  dishonoured  lies, 

"  Unscar'd  by  friends,  to  banquet  on  their  prey, 

"  Foul  birds  obscene  shall  hold  their  loathsome  way,  765 

"  Or  fish  around  thee,  in  thy  ocean  grave, 

"  Suck  thy  blue  wounds  beneath  the  sounding  wave." 

AntEBUS  next  and  Lycas  feel  his  hand. 

Two  noblest  leaders  of  Eutulia's  band; 
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Noma,  and  he  whose  sire  did  monarch  reign,  770 

Silent  Amycl»,  of  thy  fruitful  plain ; 

Camers,  whose  golden  arms  refulgent  shine, 

A  chief  renown'd  of  Volscens'  noble  line. 

Thns  as  ^gsdon,  when  'gainst  Jotc  he  fought, 

A  hundred  hands  to  meet  the  thunderer  brought,     775 

As  from  his  fifty  breasts  the  lurid  flame, 

Breath'd  forth  from  fifty  mouths,  terrific  came, 

As  fifty  falchions  wav'd  above  his  head, 

And  fifty  shields  in  wide  defence  were  spread. 

So  great  ^neas  rag'd  through  all  the  plain,  780 

His  sword  once  smoking  with  the  crimson  stain. 

Lo!  where  Niph^us,  in  his  gorgeous  car, 
Compels  four  fiery  coursers  to  the  war: 
The  well-matched  steeds  behold  his  mighty  stride, 
And  from  the  furious  warrior  swerve  aside.  785 

Prostrate  the  chief  upon  the  farrow  lies, 
Along  the  shore  the  empty  chariot  flies. 

But  now,  by  two  white  horses  borne  along, 
Two  brother  chieftains  join  the  martial  throng; 
Liger,  who  curbs  the  foaming  coursers'  pride,  790 

And  Lucagus,  whose  hands  the  javelin  guide, 
^neas  ill  their  haughty  looks  can  bear. 
And  rushes  on  them  with  upb'fted  spear. 
Then  Liger  speaks :  *^  Expect  no  GrsBcian  car, 
"  Tydides'  steeds,  or  Phrygians  lingering  war;  795 

"  Your  life,  yoxu:  battles  here  alike  shall  cease, 
"  And  Italy  repose  in  lasting  peace." 
Such  raving  words  the  hosts  around  him  hear. 
The  Trojan  leader  answers  with  his  spear. 
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As  Lucagos,  impending  o^er  the  rein,  800 

Goaded  the  steeds  to  greater  speed  again, 

Then  pois'd  his  body  ready  for  the  blow, 

He  left  one  side  nngoarded  to  the  foe, 

Through  the  shield's  rim  the  jayelin  pierc'd  his  flank. 

And  deep  within  the  bleeding  hero  sank.  805 

When,  as  he  roUs  upon  th'  empurpled  plain, 

The  Dardan's  bitter  taunts  assail  the  slain: 

"  'Twas  not,  0  Lucagus,  because  the  speed 

"  Of  these  white  coursers  fail'd  thee  at  thy  need ; 

u  >Xwa8  not  because  the  startled  horse,  afraid,  810 

"  Swery'd  from  the  phantom  of  a  foeman's  shade ; 

"  The  chief  himself  hath  low  his  glory  laid." 

He  seiz'd  the  steeds,  when,  leaping  to  the  strand. 

The  hapless  brother  stretched  his  suppliant  hand. 

"  0  by  yourself,  and  by  the  sire  who  smil*d  815 

"  In  just  approval  on  his  noble  child, 

"  Great  Dardan  leader,  spare  a  foe  who  &lls 

"  In  suppliant  posture,  and  for  mercy  calls." 

More  had  he  said,  but  ere  his  words  can  flow. 

In  gloomy  sternness  thus  replied  the  foe:  820 

"  Not  such  were  late  thy  words  of  proud  disdain; 

"  Die,  meet  companion  for  a  brother  slain." 

Shai*p  was  the  point  that  pierc'd  his  bosom  through. 

And  from  its  home  the  trembling  spirit  flew. 

As  pours  the  torrent  swollen  by  the  rain,  825 

As  the  dark  whirlwind  sweeps  the  shrinking  plain. 

So  carnage  mark'd  the  pathway  of  the  chief, 

Who  to  the  fEiinting  Trojans  bore  relief; 
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Till  yonng  Ascanius  and  the  Dardau  band 

Burst  from  the  camp,  and  'mid  their  comrades  stand.  880 

Meanwhile,  to  Juno  heaven's  great  sire  began, 
And  thus  his  speech  in  jesting  accents  ran : 
"  Imperial  sister  of  eternal  Jove, 
*'  Sister  aUke,  and  mistress  of  his  love. 
"  True  as  thou  saidst,  'tis  Venus,  ever  near,  835 

"  Sustains  her  Trojans,  and  directs  the  spear ; 
''  No  stalwart  arm  for  mighty  deeds  is  theirs, 
*'No  hand  that  strikes,  no  noble  heart  that  dares." 
To  whom  the  queen,  but  in  submissive  guise. 
With  tones  subdued  and  look  cast  down,  replies:      840 
"  0  thou  with  whom  immortal  beauty  dwells, 
"  Whose  perfect  form  of  perfect  virtue  tells, 
**  Why  jest  with  one  already  prone  to  fear 
"  Thy  brow  majestic,  and  thy  tones  severe? 
"  Did  love's  soft  power  to  Juno  stiU  remain,  845 

"  Her  lord  would  yield,  and  she  her  prayer  obtain ; 
"  And  Tumus,  granted  safely  to  retire, 
"  Might  bless  the  threshold  of  his  Daunian  sire. 
'*  Now  shall  he  perish,  and  the  pious  bleed, 
"  That  Ilium's  dreams  of  vengeance  may  succeed.     850 
*'  And  yet  the  t>lood  within  his  veins  is  thine, 
"  Pilumnus  fourth  in  his  ancestral  line; 
"  Nay,  oft  his  hand  would  grateful  offerings  place, 
"  Thy  temples  honour,  and  thine  altars  grace." 
To  whom  great  Jove :  "  To  thee  'tis  not  denied        855 
''  For  one  short  day  to  turn  cold  death  aside; 
**  Unless  thy  prayer  would  with  a  wider  range 
"  Contend  with  fate,  the  course  of  empires  change." 
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Qnoe  more  ahe  pleads :   *^  What  if  thy  gentler  mind, 
'*  Though  words  refuse  it,  were  to  spare  indin'd?     860 

Now  is  dark  &te  upon  the  gmltless  laid. 

Or  Juno  liyes  of  emptj  fears  a&aid. 
'*  Would  they  were  empty,  and  that  thou  wouldst  hend 
"  The  power  thou  holdest  to  a  happier  end!" 

Inyoiyd  in  clouds,  and  all  oppressed  with  care,     865 
The  queen  descended  through  the  amhient  air, 
Laurentum's  camp,  and  Phrygians  armies  sought, 
Where  still,  untir'd,  the  Trojan  chieftain  fought 
In  form  like  his  the  goddess  now  arrayed. 
In  Dardan  armour  dad,  an  empty  shade;  870 

Strange  was  the  phantom;  diield  and  crest  he  bore. 
Such  as  that  day  the  godlike  hero  wore; 
His  stately  gait  the  shade  enacted  well. 
But  indistinct  the  murmuring  accents  fell. 
So  spectres  from  the  dead  may  mortals  meet,  875 

So  basdess  forms  our  sleeping  senses  cheat. 
Before  the  lines  he  waves  his  shadowy  brand, 
And  calls  the  leader  of  Butulia's  band ; 
Great  Tumus  answers,  eager  to  engage; 
The  spectre  flying  mocks  his  frustrate  rage.  880 

Then  when  he  thought  he  saw  iEneas  field, 
And  quit  with  coward  haste  the  glorious  field. 
With  hope  elate,  but  hope  how  Tain,  he  cries: 
"  Oh !  is  it  true  that  great  Mneas  flies  ? 
''  What,  cloud  at  once  the  lustre  of  thy  arms,  885 

'*  And  turn  a  recreant  to  LaTinia's  charms? 
^'  A  home  thou  seek'st  upon  Italians  strand— 
"  That  home  awaits  thee  &om  a  warrior's  hand." 
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Loud  is  his  shout,  and  as  his  falchion  gleams, 

Little  his  triumph  of  a  phantom  dreams.  890 

It  chanc'd  the  ship  which  brave  Osinius  bore, 
Young  Pallas'  comrade,  from  Clusininm's  shore. 
Close  moor'd  beside  a  high  and  rocky  ledge, 
By  planks  connected,  join'd  the  margin's  edge. 
Along  this  bridge  the  flying  phantom  speeds,  895 

Great  Tomus  headlong  in  the  race  succeeds; 
When  lo!  the  spectre  yanishes  below. 
And  Tumus  stands  alone  upon  the  prow. 
The  cable  breaks,  the  vessel  leaves  the  strand, 
Through  the  blue  waves  impell'd  by  Juno's  hand.     900 

Meanwhile,  JSneas,  flush'd  with  carnage,  stands. 
And  absent  Tumus  for  his  spear  demands. 
Where  many  a  warrior,  'mid  the  raging  strife. 
Paid  bloody  forfeit  for  his  leader's  life. 
No  more  the  phantom  vain  concealment  tries,  905 

Ascends  aloffc,  and  melts  into  the  skies. 
Whilst  Tumus,  thankless  for  his  safety,  stood, 
Borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  sounding  flood. 
Lidignant  then  the  chief  his  hands  extends. 
And  thus  to  Jove  his  suppliant  prayer  ascends:        910 
'  Has  Tumus  liv'd,  great  sire,  so  dead  to  fame, 
*'  That  thou  shouldst  brand  him  with  a  coward's  name? 
"  Whence  am  I  come?  or  whither  am  I  borne? 
'*  Or  what  reproach  awaits  my  sad  return  ? 
"  How  will  they  curse  me  whom  their  monarch  lefb,  915 
"  Li  deadliest  stmggle,  of  all  aid  bereft;! 
"  E'en  now  I  hear  their  groans  xipon  the  plain ; 
**  Their  hosts  are  scatter'd,  and  their  champions  slain. 
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Where  can  I  tnm?    Oh,  what  abyss  so  deep. 
From  deeper  in&my  can  Tumns  keep?  920 

"  Eternal  storms,  before  whose  awful  shrine 
"  I  bow  submissive  to  your  power  divine, 
"  On  some  rude  cliff  the  staggering  vessel  throw, 
"  Or  plunge  it,  reeling,  to  the  depths  below; 
"  Where,  fjBu-  remoVd  beyond  the  taimts  of  feune,      925 
"  No  mutter'd  curses  can  assail  my  name." 
Such  thoughts  now  prompt  the  king,  all  shame  to  hide. 
To  sheathe  the  deadly  falchion  in  his  side; 
Now,  nobly  struggling  to  regain  the  shore. 
Sink  in  the  waves,  or  lead  his  hosts  once  more.        930 
Thrice  either  he  essayed;  thrice  Juno's  care 
Inspired  the  hope  that  rose  against  despair; 
While,  self-impell*d,  the  vessel  seems  to  glide. 
The  wind  blows  with  her,  and  she  feels  the  tide; 
Till  landed,  Ardea,  'neath  thy  frowning  walls,  935 

The  gloomy  chieffcain  treads  his  father's  halls. 

Meanwhile,  where  fortune  on  the  Trojans  shines, 
Mezentius'  spear  supports  the  wavering  lines. 
Etrurians  legions,  maddening  at  the  sight, 
'Gainst  the  invader  of  their  hearths  unite;  940 

All  one  resentment  to  the  tyrant  feel. 
Fate  nerves  the  sinew,  and  directs  the  steeL 
As  'gainst  some  cliff  which  towers  above  the  main 
Wave  mounts  on  wave,  and  storms  descend  in  vain, 
So  stands  Mezentius  'gainst  the  tide  of  war,  945 

Poises  his  spear,  and  Hebrus  slays  from  fax. 
Struck  by  a  rock  that  flies  across  the  plain, 
The  brow  of  Lata^gus  is  cleft  in  twain; 
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While  Palmus  lies  extended  on  the  ground, 

His  knee  diyided  by  the  falchion's  wound;  950 

The  crest  and  corselet  which  the  vanquished  grac'd 

The  victor's  hand  on  youthful  Lausus  plac'd. 

Here  Phrygian  Evas  fell;  and  Mimas  here, 

The  friend  of  Paris,  bow'd  beneath  his  spear; 

Theano  bore  him  on  that  iU-starr'd  night,  955 

When  Ilium's  fatal  torch  first  saw  the  light; 

Beneath  his  father's  walls  did  Paris  lie. 

And  Mimas  thought  not  on  these  shores  to  die. 

As  the  wild  boar,  where  Alps'  dark  forests  bend. 

Or  moist  Laurentum's  marshy  banks  extend,  960 

Bous'd  in  his  lair,  and  starting  from  the  shade, 

Flies  the  swift  hounds,  and  crashes  through  the  glade, 

Then  where  the  net  arrests  him  as  he  roams, 

Bears  his  rough  bristles,  and  more  furious  foams; 

Before  his  tusks  the  boldest  hunter  quails,  965 

His  ardour  lessens,  and  his  courage  fails; 

From  distant  voices  louder  shouts  arise. 

The  vale  re-echoes,  and  the  javelin  flies ; 

To  every  quarter  he  unconquer'd  turns. 

Confronts  the  foe,  and  with  fresh  courage  burns,      970 

Sharpens  his  tusks,  so  oft  in  battle  tried. 

And  shakes  the  lances  from  his  hardened  side : 

So  none,  how  just,  how  great  soe'er  his  rage. 

Dares  in  close  combat  with  his  king  engage; 

Far  off  the  shout  of  warriors  loads  the  air,  975 

Their  javelins  glittering,  and  their  falchions  bare. 

Acron,  a  chief  from  Gorythus  who  came. 
His  sires  were  Greeks,  and  warlike  was  his  fame. 
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To  join  the  force  had  left  his  promis'd  bride. 

Though  fondly  blushing,  by  her  father's  side;  980 

A  purple  feather  in  his  helm  he  bore, 

ITie  pledge  of  love,  which  late  the  maiden  wore. 

Far  off  Mezentius  saw  that  purple  crown 

Bear  proud  Butulia's  hamess'd  squadrons  down : 

And  as  a  lion,  press'd  by  hunger's  pangs,  985 

Who  round  the  fold  long  time  impatient  hangs. 

Stops  when  he  sees  the  antler'd  stag  steal  by, 

Or  timid  roebuck  to  the  woodland  fly. 

Extends  his  jaws,  his  yellow  mane  uprears. 

Then  prone  to  earth  the  startled  quarry  bears,  990 

With  savage  triumph  gloats  upon  the  slain, 

And  foaming  glories  in  the  bloody  stain; 

So  fierce  Mezentius  rushes  on- the  band. 

In  dense  array  where  Ilium's  leaders  stand. 

There  hapless  Acron,  mingled  with  the  slain,  995 

With  dying  struggles  tore  the  crimson  plain ; 

From  the  deep  wound  weird  out  the  purple  flood. 

And  with  its  current  dyed  the  cornel  wood. 

Then  as  across  the  fleld  Orodes  sped, 

A  foe  less  brave  had  laid  him  with  the  dead;  1000 

Mezentius  pois'd,  but  nobly  held  his  lance. 

And  face  to  face  the  adverse  chiefs  advance. 

The  tyrant  fierce,  but  still  unstain'd  with  guile. 

Bent  o'er  the  corse,  and  with  triumphant  smile, 

"  Behold,"  he  cried,  "  where  huge  Orodes  lies,  1005 

"  And  no  mean  champion  of  Etruria  dies." 

His  comrades  catch  their  chiefs  triumphant  notes. 

And  to  the  Dardan  lines  their  pasan  floats. 
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Orodes  turif d,  and  with  his  dying  breath 

Beplied,  "  Ere  long  thou,  too,  shalt  yield  to  death ;      1010 

"  Like  fiftte  awaits  thee  from  a  warrior's  hand — 

"  Th'  exulting  victor  bites  the  bloody  sand." 

Mezentius  smil'd,  yet  ill  his  wrath  concealed, 

His  words  the  daring  of  his  soul  reveal'd : 

"  Die  thou,  and  leaye  to  our  eternal  sire  1015 

"  My  life  to  take,  when  gods  that  life  require." 

Soon  as  he  draws  the  javelin  from  the  wound, 

Cold  mists  enshroud  the  dying  warrior  round; 

Dull  leaden  visions  on  his  brow  repose, 

And  in  eternal  sleep  his  eyelids  close.  1020 

Then  Csedicus  the  bold  Alcathoiis  slew, 
Sacrator  pierc'd  the  stern  Hydaspes  through ; 
Before  great  Bapo's  spear  Farthenius  fell. 
And  mighty  Orses  sou^t  the  shores  of  hell. 
Now  Ericetes  and  Messapus  meet,  1025 

Stand  shield  to  shield  opposed,  and  feet  to  feet; 
But  Ericetes  joins  the  mighty  slain. 
And  leaves  Messapus  victor  on  the  plain: 
Where  Clonius,  too,  an  easy  victim  lies. 
The  fallen  horse  forbad  his  lord  to  rise.  1030 

M^  impetuous  to  the  rescue  came. 
But  Yalerus  sustain'd  his  father's  fame, 
And  smote  the  Lycian;  slain  Anthronius  lies 
By  Salius,  Salins  by  Nealces  dies, — 
Nealces,  fam'd  to  speed  the  slender  spear,  1035 

Or  winged  arrow,  through  the  yielding  air. 

Mars  rules  with  stem  equality  the  plain. 
The  victor  vanqxiish'd,  and  the  slayer  slain; 
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Where  falls  his  foe,  the  wounded  warrior  lies, 

And  all  alike  ignoble  flight  despise.  1040 

From  their  bright  homes  the  gods  the  scene  suryey, 

And  all  the  fruitless  labours  of  the  day; 

Here  Venus,  here  great  Juno  guards  the  scene. 

While  pale  Tisiphone  exults  between. 

But  now  see  huge  Mezentius  raging  stand,  1045 

A  ponderous  javelin  quivers  in  his  hand; 
Onward  he  strides,  and  seems  to  trembling  eyes 
Of  form  terrific  and  unearthly  size. 
So  vast  Orion  o'er  the  waves  appears, 
And  high  his  shoulders  above  Ocean  rears ;  1050 

On  lower  earth  his  steps  gigantic  tread. 
But  loftier  spheres  in  clouds  involve  his  head. 

The  Dardan  prince,  who  mark'd  the  tyrant's  rage, 
Towering  advanced,  impatient  to  engage; 
Mezentius  quails  not,  but  expects  the  fight,  1055  . 

Like  some  vast  rock  collected  in  his  might; 
Measuring  his  distance,  till  his  godlike  foe 
Stands  where  a  warrior  may  his  javelin  throw. 
"  Do  thou,  right  hand,  and  thou,  unconquer'd  spear, 
''  Worshipped  as  gods,  as  gods  your  suppliant  hear.     1060 
"  Lausus,  to  thee  that  hand  devotes  the  spoil, 
"  Tom  from  this  plunderer  of  Ausonia's  soil." 
Swift  flew  the  spear  across  the  battle  field. 
Just  graz'd  the  rim,  and  glanc'd  from  off  the  shield. 
Then  pierc'd  the  good  Anthores  in  the  groin.  1065 

Where  with  the  hip  the  ribs  descending  join; 
Anthores,  once  the  great  Alcides'  friend. 
Who  with  Evander  would  life's  evening  spend. 
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Brave  chief,  the  spear  another's  life  which  sought, 
To  thee,  alas!  the  bloody  snminons  brought;  1070 

And  whilst  thine  eye  in  dying  frenzy  roll'd, 
Still  on  thy  heart  sweet  Argos  kept  its  hold. 

Hurl'd  is  the  Dardan  spear ;  the  hollow  shield 
Eings  with  the  sound,  the  brazen  circles  yield, 
The  linen  folds  oppose  a  weak  delay ;  1075 

Three  tough  bull-hides  in  vain  its  progress  stay. 
Through  to  the  groin  it  held  its  onward  course, 
Mezentius  piercing  with  expended  force. 
By  the  red  stream  the  chief  exulting  knew 
The  wound,  his  falchion  from  its  scabbard  flew ;     1080 
Mezentius  stagger'd  as  the  bare  steel  gleam'd, 
And  death  more  near  in  sober  sternness  seem'd. 
Young  Lausus  groan'd,  and  sought  his  sire's  relief; 
Tears  gush'd  unbidden,  and  declared  his  grief. 
Too  noble  youth!  Oh,  who  the  sacred  name  1085 

Of  bard  might  bear,  and  not  thy  praise  proclaim ! 
Long  shall  thy  deeds  the  Eoman  ear  engage, 
Thy  filial  fondness  and  heroic  rage. 
With  step  impeded,  smarting  from  the  wound. 
The  hostile  javelin  trailing  on  the  groimd,  1090 

The  king  retreats;  young  Lausus  meets  the  blow. 
And  checks  the  progress  of  the  furious  foe. 
The  shout  to  rescue  through  the  squadron  flew, 
'Neath  his  son's  arm  the  fainimg  king  withdrew; 
Thick  clouds  of  darts  o'ershadow  all  the  field,         1095 
But  fall  innocuous  on  the  Dardan's  shield. 

As  when  the  storm  descends  upon  the  plain, 
The  sturdy  peasant  flies  before  the  rain. 
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The  ploughman  leayes  his  ploughshare  in  the  ground. 

The  traveller  seeks  some  bank's  protecting  moond,     1100 

Or  crouches  'neath  the  alders  of  the  stream, 

Or  where  the  clifb  a  fretted  archway  seem  ; 

Then  when  again  the  sun's  bright  rays  succeed. 

The  active  labours  of  manfriTKl  proceed; 

E'en  so  .tineas,  'mid  the  iron  shower,  1105 

Stood  till  the  martial  thxmder  oeas'd  to  roar. 

To  Lausus  now  he  rais'd  his  warning  cry, 

"  Why  rush,  too  daring  boy,  resoly'd  to  die? 

"  E'en  filial  love  may  nought  to-day  avail : 

"  Thy  heart  is  noble,  but  thy  sinews  &iL"  1110 

Still  to  the  charge  the  frenzied  youth  retum'd. 

And  still  more  fierce  the  Dardan's  passion  bum'd; 

For  now  the  thread  of  life  its  length  had  run. 

The  spindle  stops,  the  sisters'  task  is  done. 

One  mighty  stroke  the  Trojan  leader  made,  1115 

And  in  the  bleeding  body  sheath'd  the  blade. 

Slight  was  his  buckler  for  a  soul  so  bold. 

And  soft  his  tunic  with  its  threads  of  gold; 

Nor  thought  his  mother,  when  those  threads  she  spun. 

So  soon  his  life-blood  o'er  that  vest  should  run.      1120 

The  spirit  mourning  left  its  house  of  clay. 

And  to  the  land  of  shadows  wing'd  its  way. 

But  when  the  Dardan  saw  his  dying  look. 

All  sterner  thoughts  Anchises'  son  forsook; 

Inly  he  groan'd ;  that  groan  might  nought  avail,     1125 

Fix'd  were  the  features,  and  the  visage  pale; 

Death's  mark  was  stamp'd  in  anguish  on  his  brow. 

Oft  seen  before,  so  ghastly  ne'er  as  now. 
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The  hostile  chief  iBneas  sees  no  more. 

He  feels  what  love  the  son  the  father  bore.  1130 

"How  can  a  prince,  0  yonth  lamented,  show 

"  He  loves  thy  virtues,  though  he  slew  his  foe? 

"  Thine  arms  were  all  thy  glory  on  the  plain, 

"  Those  arms  in  death  inviolate  retain, 

"  If  calm  repose  with  kindred  dust  delight,  1135 

"  Thine  be  the  urn,  and  thine  the  funeral  rite. 

*'  And  if  thy  foe's  imconquer'd  name  to  know, 

"  Can  soothe  the  grief,  or  lighter  make  the  blow, 

"  When  'midst  the  spirits  of  your  sires  you  stand, 

"  Tell  them  you  fell  by  great  Eneas'  hand."  1140 

Then  in  his  arms  the  bleeding  corse  he  bore, 

And  chid  his  comrades  lingering  on  the  sho;re;' 

Dark  soil  had  stain'd  those  features  once  so  fair. 

And  blood  was  clotted  in  his  golden  hair. 

Meanwhile  his  sire  by  Tyber's  ancient  wave         1145 
Had  stopp'd,  his  wounds  to  staunch',  his  limbs  to  lave, 
Where,  by  the  ilex*  dark  green  foliage  screen'd, 
'Gainst  an  old  oak  the  weary  chieftain  lean'd: 
Short  space  apart  his  brazen  helmet  hung, 
On  the  green  turf  his  ponderous  arms  were  flung,  1150 
Faint  is  the  leader,  and  around  him  stand 
His  country's  youth,  a  brave  and  chosen  band; 
Heavy  he  breathes,  and  leans  his  drooping  head, 
Loose  on  his  chest  his  waving  beard  is  spread. 
Then  some  he  bids  this  charge  to  Lausus  bear,       1155 
To  quit  the  field,  and  to  his  sire  repair. 
'Tis  vain :  his  comrades,  form'd  in  sad  array, 
Bear  on  a  shield  the  bloody  corse  away. 
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Vast  was  in  amis  that  youthful  chieftain's  fiEtme, 

Who  fell  the  yictim  of  as  vast  a  name.  1160 

Loud  was  the  wail  that  from  the  throng  arose. 
Prescient  of  ill  that  wail  the  father  knows ; 
Thin  were  the  locks  upon  his  aged  head, 
On  which  despair  the  dust  of  mourning  spread; 
To  heaven  his  hands  in  bitter  anguish  rise,  1165 

Then,  cast  upon  the  bleeding  corse,  he  cries: 
"  Could  life  deserve,  e'en  if  with  pleasure  fraught, 
"  To  be  by  ransoming  so  costly  bought  ? 
"  Didst  thou  a  champion  to  thy  sire  succeed, 
"  And  liVd  the  father  that  the  son  might  bleed?     1170 
"  Now  does  my  soul  my  people*s  hate  deplore, 
*'  Now  smarts  the  wound  I  never  felt  before. 

My  crimes  have  tamish'd  thy  untarnish'd  fame, 

And  branded  tyrant  on  a  gentle  name. 
*'  A  people's  curse  was  on  me :  then  I  ought  1175 

"  To  have  paid  the  penalty  my  country  sought. 
"  And  shall  I  longer  court  the  light  of  day,    • 
"  And  fate's  decree  by  coward  fear  delay  ? " 

The  aged  chieftain,  rising  from  the  ground, 
With  soul  unbroken  bore  his  smarting  wound,         1180 
And  thus  in  words  address'd  his  warlike  steed, 
In  peace  his  pride,  his  trust  in  hour  of  need : 
"  Brave  Ehoebus,  long  thy  master's  surest  friend, 
*'  If  aught  be  long  that  hastens  to  an  end; 
"  Or  let  the  boastful  Dardan's  gory  head  1185 

''  Assuage  our  sorrows,  and  avenge  the  dead ; 
"  Or,  if  such  spoil  stem  Mars  refuse  to  yield, 
^*  Die  with  thy  master  on  the  adverse  field. 
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**  HI  conldst  thou  brook,  0  noblest  steed  I  to  bear 

"  A  Trojan  priiwe,  or  Trojan  armour  wear!"  1190 

He  ceas'd:  his  Toioe,  bis  arms  the  courser  knew, 
And  bent,  as  near  bis  wonnded  master  drew : 
Once  more  the  warrior  in  his  wanted  seat 
Felt  his  limb  brac'd,  his  pulse  more  eroi  beat : 
Sharp  were  the  darts  each  hand  impatient  bore,      1195 
A  horsehair  crest  his  brazen  helmet  wore : 
Thus  arm'd,  with  slacken'd  rein,  and  forious  speed, 
Against  the  foe  he  wheeled  his  foaming  steed. 
Shame  burning  seeks  in  glorious  strife  relief, 
And  frantic  rage  o'erpowers  excessiye  grief;  1200 

To  lore's  calm  woe  the  soul's  fierce  stcnrm  sucoeeds, 
While  conscious  valour  prompts  to  noblest  deeds. 
Then  thrice  his  challenge  rang  upon  the  air, 
.Shieas  heard,  and  rais'd  to  heaven  his  ptajer: 
"  Ma;  Jove,  may  Phoebos,  grant  what  I  demand,   1205 
"  And  bring  the  foe  to  this  avenging  hand ! " 
No  more  he  said,  but  pois'd  the  fatal  spear. 
And  sought  the  monarch  in  his  bold  career. 
"  Vain  is  the  threat  which,  idly  fiEdling,  tries 
"  To  make  the  desperate  quail,"  Mezentius  cries;     1210 
'Beft  of  his  son,  can  doubt  assail  the  sire. 
In  grief  to  live,  or  glory  to  expire? 
Too  barbarous  chief,  no  form  of  death  I  fear, 
"  Though  Jove's  dread  bolt,  or  Phoebus'  shafts  were  here. 
"  Thy  threats  forego;  to  die  the  champion's  sent,  1215 
"  And  mark  the  offerings  which  his  hands  present." 
The  steady  javelin  show'd  the  warrior's  aim. 
Another  and  another  quivering  came; 
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Each  dart^  with  lofty  circle,  cross'd  the  field. 

Bat  harmless  rang  upon  the  golden  shield.  1220 

Thrice  to  the  left  the  managed  charger  went. 

Circling  the  foe,  and  thrice  the  spear  was  sent; 

The  Trojan  leader,  turnii^  where  he  stood, 

Bore  on  the  welded  plates  a  bristling  wood: 

Then,  chaf  d  in  strife  nneqnal  to  engage,  1225 

Such  long  delay  ill  answering  to  his  rage. 

He  hnrFd  a  jayelin  with  collected  force, 

And  struck  the  forehead  of  the  warrior-hoise. 

The  charger  rear'd,  the  rider  loos'd  his  hold. 

Then  fell,  and  o'er  his  lord  the  courser  roU'd.  1230 

Swift  on  his  prostrate  foe  .tineas  flies, 

While  shouts  of  Dardans  and  of  Latians  rise; 

And,  as  in  triumph  gleam'd  his  naked  blade. 

His  brief  reproach  the  Bardan  leader  made : 

*'  Is  this  the  tyrant  whose  unbridled  pride  1235 

"  Trampled  on  right,  and  Jove's  dread  wrath  defied  ?  " 

To  the  clear  sky  one  look  the  chieftain  cast, 

His  doom  is  seaPd,  that  look  must  be  his  last; 

The  air  of  heaven  refreshed  his  fainting  frame, 

And  back  the  warrior's  wonted  coolness  came ;        1240 

"  Smil'st  thou  in  triumph,  then,  my  mortal  foe, 

"  With  bitter  taunts  to  aggravate  the  blow? 

"  Strike,  it  Will  bring  no  curse  upon  thy  name, 

"  Strike,  for  to  meet  with  death  Mezentius  came. 

"  When  Lausus'  soul  dissolv'd  in  subtle  air,  1245 

''  He  craVd  thee  not  his  father's  life  to  spare. 

"  But,  by  that  favour  which  the  vanquish'd  know,— 

^*  If  aught  of  favour  be  assign'd  a  foe. 
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"  Protect  my  body  from  a  people's  hate, 

''  Nor  let  disgrace  attend  a  warrior's  fate ;  1250 

"  And  where  his  son's  last  home  in  earth  is  made, 

"  There  let  Mezentius  in  the  tomb  be  laid." 

Thus  spake  the  chief,  and,  death  no  more  refused, 

'*  Groan'd  out'  his  soul,  with  gushing  blood  efifased." 
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Line  18.  "  Alpes  immittet  apertas."  One  hardly  knows  whether 
most  to  admire  the  bold  conception  of  the  poet,  or  the  ending  of  the 
line,  '4mmittet  apertas,"  which  seems  to  carry  the  Alps  with  it 
into  the  plain  below. 
64.  I  take  this  to  be  the  meaning  of ''  sane." 
96.  Repeating  the  same  word,  ^Mura,"  which  Venus  had  used 
towards  her. 

158.  t.  e,  to  the  entrance  of  that  part  of  the  heavenly  palace 
which  was  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  king  of  heaven  himself. 

191.  The  district  of  Lydia,  more  immediately  watered  by  the 
Pactolus. 

215.  Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  on  Mount  Ida,  considered  as 
Terra,  or  the  mother  of  all  things,  is  represented  as  having  her 
chariot  drawn  by  lions,  to  show  how  the  fiercest  animals  are  sub- 
dued by  fondness  for  their  parents.  In  the  same  character  she 
wears  a  crown  of  towers,  indicating  that  all  cities  receive  their 
support  from  the  earth. 

234.  Famous  for  its  iron  mines. 

260.  Cycnus,  the  father  of  Cupavo,  lamented  so  much  the  fall  of 
Phaeton,  that  he  was  transformed  into  a  swan. 

274.  Manto  was  the  daughter  of  Tiresius,  the  famous  soothsayer 
of  Thebes. 

276.  From  Tuscany,  Venetia,  and  Gaul. 

282.  Now  called  the  Lago  di  Garda,  out  of  which  the  Menzo 
flows. 

315.  "Tua  vinci^la"  may  be  taken  to  imply  both  the  cable 
which  moored  the  vessels  to  the  shore,  and  the  bond  of  union 
between  them  and  their  leader. 

320.  This  is  the  first  intimation  we  receive  of  iBneas  having  sent 
forward  the  cavalry  of  his  allies  by  land. 

357.  In  his  note  to  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Iliad, 
Mr.  Pope  observes  :  "  Virgil  was  too  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  this 
passage  not  to  imitate  it ;  and  it  must  be  owned  he  has  surpassed 
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his  original.  In  Homer's  comparison  there  is  no  other  circumstance 
alluded  to  but  that  of  a  remarkable  brightness ;  whereas  Virgil's 
comparison,  beside  this,  seems  to  foretell  the  vast  slaughter  his 
hero  was  to  make,  by  comparing  him  first  to  a  comet,  which  is 
commonly  esteemed  a  prognostic  of  evil,  and,  again,  to  the  dog-star, 
which  is  supposed  the  occasion  of  sickness  and  distempers." 

382.  Virgil  simply  says,  "  per  remos  alii,"  "  others  by  oars : " 
this  is  generally  rendered,  "others  row  themselves  ashore;" — to 
me  both  an  incorrect  and  tame  explanation.  It  certainly  did  not 
mean  rowing  up  their  galley  on  the  beach ;  that  was  only  done  by 
Tarchon ;  nor  had  they  any  small  boats  in  which  to  row  themselves 
to  land.  The  action  suggested  is  natural,  and  gives  a  lively  idea  of 
the  haste  and  celerity  of  the  troops  in  landing. 

417.  These  scales  were  sometimes  like  those  of  a  fish,  sometimes 
of  a  serpent,  according  to  which  the  shirt  of  mail  had  a  particular 
name  applied  to  it  in  the  Greek  armour. 

419.  He  was  taken  from  the  womb  of  his  mother  after  death. 
553.  Heyne  interprets  "  sylvis "  "  stubbles,"  and  refers  to  the 
First  Georgic,  alleging  that  to  set  fire  to  the  woods  would  be  a 
mischievous  act ;  forgetting  that  it  probably  refers  to  setting  fire  to 
wood,  in  order  to  clear  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 
557.  "  Seque  in  sua  coUigit  arma." 
563.  "  Injecere  manum : "  a  judicial  term. 
575.  It  was  customary  to  suspend   the  armour  of  an  enemy 
which  had  been  devoted  to  any  deity  upon  a  tree,  or  sometimes  on 
a  wooden  column  erected  for  the  purpose. 

598.  Jutuma,  who  had  been  deified  by  her  celestial  lover,  Jove, 
as  is  related  in  the  Twelfth  Book. 

600.  The  rapidity  of  the  action  here  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
absence  of  any  such  word  as  **  inquit,"  **  he  said,"  or  "  cried." 

610.  "  Spolia  opima,"  the  armour  stripped  from  the  body  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  adverse  army  when  slain  in  battle,  or 
(more  strictly  speaking)  in  single  combat. 

637.  The  belief  of  Virgil,  or,  at  least,  the  popular  creed  of  his 
age,  seems  to  have  been  a  limited  fatalism,  viz.  "  that  a  certain 
time  is  fixed  to  every  man,  beyond  which  his  life  cannot  last,  but, 
before  this  period  arrives,  he  may  die  by  accidental  misfortune,  or 
deserved  punishment,  e.g.  Dido ;  so  also  that  the  absolute  decrees 
of  fate  may  be  retarded  by  inferior  beings,  as  is  learnt  from  the 
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speech  of  Jnno  in  Book  YII. ; "  but  with  regard  to  man's  moral 
conduct  he  is  considered,  as  is  here  shown,  a  free  agent,  to  rise  or 
sink  according  to  his  own  exertions ;  "  to  yirtue  and  vice  necessity 
reaches  not  at  all."  See  Dr.  Beattie's  *  Essay  on  Truth,'  Part  11^ 
ch.  2,  sec.  3. 

677.  Or, 

Enrjtion's  art  had  gray'd  in  bomish'd  gold ; 
according  as  you  adopt  the  text,  ^  Clonus  Eurytides,"  or,  '*  bonus 
Eurytion." 

710.  Here  read  Mr.  Pope's  note  to  the  fifty-seventh  yerse  of  his 
translation  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Iliad. 

753.  Another  interpretation  is  given  to  this  passage,  as  if  it  was 
iEneas  who  had  pinned  his  opponent's  shield  to  his  corselet  with 
his  spear,  and  so  rendered  him  helpless.  The  meaning  thos  assigned 
to  "  reduct&  hasta  "  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  one,  "  drawn  back  to 
give  it  full  force,"  but,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  meaning  I  have 
adopted,  and  which  is  countenanced  by  many  of  the  best  inter- 
preters. There  are  several  passages  in  this  battle  which  are  not 
perfectly  clear;  and  it  is  supposed  the  Book  never  received  the 
finishing  touches  of  the  author. 

771.  The  city  of  Amyclae  having  been  often  thrown  into  confusion 
by  false  reports  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  senate  declared 
that  he  should  be  considered  a  traitor  to  his  country  who  spread 
the  like  again.  At  last  the  enemy  drew  near,  no  alarm  was  given* 
and  the  city  was  taken.    . 

808.  This  speech  has  been  much  and  perhaps  justly  criticised, 
the  tone  of  irony  and  wit  being  ill  suited  to  the  time.  The  excuse 
is  found  in  similar  passages  in  Homer. 

810.  Alluding  to  the  starting  aside  of  the  horses  of  Niphseus. 

842.  "  Pulcherrime  "  implies  perfection  both  of  soul  and  body. 

960.  This  introducing  by  name  the  Alpine  Forest  and  Laurentine 
marsh  gives  great  reality  to  the  scene.     See  Eeble's  ^  Preelections.' 

981.  "  Purpureis  ales  oloribus." — Horat.,  Odes,  iv.  1.  10. 
" Tcrepoiaiv iropipwpeois" — Pindar,  Pyth.,  iv.  325. 

1044.  This  Fury  is  introduced  here  by  name  with  great  propriety, 
Tisiphone  being  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify 
"  vengeance  "  and  "  slaughter." 

1072.  It  is  in  such  lines  as  this, 

"  et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos,' 


n 
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that  the  genius  of  the  poet  so  eminently  displays  itself,  imparting  a 
beauty  not  their  own  even  to  these  scenes  of  horror,  like  the  ray  of 
sunlight  which  scatters  for  a  moment  the  darkness  of  the  tempest, 
and  cheers  the  mountain  waste. 

1183.  Professor  Eeble,  who  has  added  the  most  consummate 
scholarship  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his  authors  to  a  mind  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  noticing  beauties  of  this  kind,  has  observed  how 
the  savage  character  of  Mezentius  is  ameliorated  by  these  strong 
traits  of  affection  for  his  son  and  for  his  charger. 

1254.  Paradise  Lost,  XI.  447. 
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A  TWELVE  days'  trace,  for  the  burial  of  the  slain.  The  funeral 
procession  to  Pallanteum.  The  noble  speech  of  Tumus  in  the 
council  at  Laurentum,  which  suddenly  breaks  up,  on  the  intelli- 
gence that  ^neas  is  marching  on  the  town.  The  disposition  of 
the  forces  for  the  battle.  The  beautiful  account  of  the  youth  of 
Camilla.  The  engagement  of  the  cavalry,  her  death,  and  the 
rout  of  the  Latians ;  on  receiving  intelligence  of  which,  Turnus 
leaves  the  high  ground  which  he  had  occupied  with  the  main 
body  of  his  forces,  in  order  to  watch  the  movements  of  ^neas  and 
the  Trojan  foot,  and  descends  into  the  plain.  At  the  same 
moment  the  Dardan  troops  pass  the  defile  in  safety,  and  the  two 
armies  encamp  for  the  night  within  sight  of  each  other,  before 
the  walls  of  Laurentum. 
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QOON  as  Aurora  from  her  ocean  bed 

^    O'er  the  wide  earth  the  hues  of  morning  spread, 

MnesA  rose,  his  earliest  vows  to  pay. 

And  praise  the  heavenly  guardians  of  the  day; 

Tet  grieVd  his  soul  that  many  a  friend  should  die,     5 

And  on  th' ensanguined  plain  unburied  Ue. 

A  branching  oak,  lopp'd  of  its  leafy  shade. 
To  thee,  red  Mars,  his  votive  column  made: 
With  splinter'd  shaft  fall  many  a  javelin  stood. 
And  dripp'd  the  helmet  with  the  tyrant's  blood,         10 
Where,  as  it  swung,  the  gaping  corselet  show'd 
How  free  that  life-blood  in  the  combat  flow'd; 
Nor  less  its  orb  the  brazen  shield  displayed. 
And  gleam'd  above  the  ivory  falchion's  blade. 

s 

The  Trojan' leaders,  an  illustrious  band,  15 

In  shining  order  round  .tineas  stand; 

And  as  they  hear  their  chiefs  triumphant  words. 

Aloft  the  warriors  clash  their  glittering  swords. 

"  Fear  not :  these  first-fruits  of  the  bloody  field 

"  Foreshow  what  harvest  future  triumphs  yield.         20 

"  Now  march  we  where  Laurentum's  turrets  rise,— 

''  Great  Tumns  falls  as  proud  Mezentius  lies. 
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"  Let  no  yain  donbts  th'  adyancing  host  delay, 

^  JoYe  lifts  our  standards,  and  directs  the  way ; 

'*  Gird,  warriors,  gird  your  shining  armonr  on,  25 

"  And  feel  that  victory  by  those  arms  is  won. 

'*  But  first,  great  chiefs,  let  holiest  rites  procure 

"  The  dead  respect  on  Pluto's  gloomy  shore ; 

"  Souls  that  for  us  have  won  this  western  land 

*^  In  just  return  the  funeral  mound  demand.  30 

^'  Be  thou,  Arcadia's  youthful  leader,  borne, 

**  Where  kinsmen  wailing  o'er  thy  corse  slu^  mourn ; 

"  Thou  wantedst  not  those  noblest  traits  that  give 

"  Grace  to  the  dead,  and  in  our  memories  live. 

"  Dark  was  the  day  that  clos'd  thy  brief  career,  35 

"  Thy  youth,  thy  virtues,  claim  alike  the  tear." 

Then  to  the  porch  he  held  his  mournful  way. 
In  funeral  state,  where  lifeless  Pallas  lay 
Watch'd  by  AcsBtes,  who  through  many  a  field 
In  happier  days  had  borne  Evander's  shield.  40 

Servants  that  lov'd  him  weep  above  his  bier, 
Troy's  rugged  sons  in  vain  repress  the  tear, 
And  Ilian  dames  their  shining  locks  unbind. 
Emblem  of  sorrow,  to  the  morning  wind. 

When  in  the  gate  the  Trojan  prince  appears  45 

Loud  strikes  the  wail  ill-omen'd  on  his  ears; 
Matrons  their  breasts  with  frantic  gestures  wound. 
Till  the  high  arch  re-echoes  with  the  sound. 
On  pillows  propp'd  in  undesir'd  array 
The  cold  white  face  of  noble  Pallas  lay ;  50 

Wide  gapes  the  death-wound  in  his  snowy  breast : 
iEneas  gaz'd,  and  thus  his  grief  express'd : 
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"  And  did  stern  fate  thee,  helpless  youth,  destroy, 
"  To  cloud  with  funeral  rites  the  victor's  joy? 
0  hadst  thou  liv'd  to  see  .SIneas  reign,  55 

Kestor*d  triumphant  to  thy  home  again! 
*'  Not  such  my  promise,  when  with  fond  embrace 
Evander  sent  me  'gainst  a  martial  race, 
And  with  the  words  of  grey-hair'd  wisdom  told 
"  How  Latium's  tribes  were  fierce,  Butulia's  bold.      60 
"  E'en  now,  by  fruitless  expectation  led, 
"  His  Yows  may  seek  some  blessing  for  the  dead. 
Whilst  we  with  empty  pomp  surround  the  bier 
"  Of  one  whose  voice  no  gods  celestial  hear. 
Unblest,  oh!  thrice  unblest,  that  parent  lives,  65 

Who  mourns  the  child  his  lingering  age  survives! 
"  Is  this  the  pledge  I  gave  the  weeping  sire, 
*'  This  the  proud  triumph  which  his  eyes  desire  ? 
"  And  yet  that  gash  betrays  no  base  retreat : 
'Tis  death,  but  death  unsullied  by  defeat.  70 

Thou  needst  not  ask  the  jaws  of  hell  to  close, 
And  save  from  infamy,  the  worst  of  woes. 
"  Alas !  that  thy  young  life  so  soon  should  end, 
"  Arcadia's  champion,  and  lulus'  friend ! " 

Then  rose,  obedient  to  their  chiefs  command,  75 

A  thousand  warriors  from  his  Dardan  band; 
In  sad  procession  with  the  dead  they  go. 
To  soothe,  if  pomp  can  soothe,  a  father's  woe. 
Some  arbute  stems  and  oaken  branches  weave. 
Whose  twigs  entwin'd  the  pallid  corse  receive ;  80 

The  twisted  bulrush  forms  his  humble  bed, 
fioughs  wave  above  it,  and  protect  the  dead. 
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So  when  sweet  Tiolets  young  yii^ins  bring, 

Or  drooping  hyacinths  in  early  spring, 

Still  their  fair  form  the  graceful  leaves  display,  85 

The  bloom  still  lingers,  and  the  hnes  are  gay; 

And  yet  the  fragile  stalk  forgets  to  rise, 

For  earth  no  wonted  nourishment  supplies. 

Two  royal  robes,  from  golden  tissue  wrought. 

And  stiff  with  flowers  of  gold,  MaeaA  brought ;  90 

These  broider'd  once  by  Libya's  matchless  queen 

The  chosen  labours  of  her  loom  had  been. 

With  these  his  pious  hands  the  dead  adorn. 

And  veil  the  tresses  doom'd,  alas!  to  bum. 

Full  many  a  trophy  too  the  warriors  bore,  95 

Spoils  of  the  battle  on  Laurentum's  shore ; 

Whilst  arms  and  horses  which  his  sword  had  won 

Attest  the  valour  of  Evander's  son. 

Destin'd  on  Pallas'  funeral  pyre  to  bleed 

In  sad  array  the  captive  youths  succeed;  100 

Tall  trunks  of  trees  the  Dardan  leaders  bear, 

Deck'd  with  bright  arms  which  vibrate  in  the  air; 

Garv'd  on  the  wood,  each  warrior's  name  shall  tell 

To  after  ages  how  the  wearers  fell. 

Ao9Btes,  saddest  of  the  weeping  throng,  105 

Worn  down  with  age,  and  scarcely  dragged  along. 
Now  tore  his  cheeks,  now  beat  his  faithful  breast, 
Eoll'd  in  the  dust,  and  frenzied  grief  expressed. 
Next  in  procession  came  the  hero's  car, 
Bed  with  the  bloody  stains  of  furious  war.  .  110 

^thon,  so  late  the  youthful  warrior's  pride. 
Conscious  of  woe,  his  trappings  cast  aside, 
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With  moTimfal  pace  attends  the  sylvan  bier, 

And  down  his  cheeks  now  rolled  th' unbidden  tear. 

Javelin  and  helm  attendant  comrades  bore;  115 

His  golden  girdle  haughty  Tumus  wore. 

Trojans,  and  Tuscans,  and  Arcadia's  line. 

With  arms  reversed,  in  slow  procession  join; 

As  the  last  ranks  moved  on  before  the  dead, 

Long  gaz'd  the  Dardan  chief,  and  sorrowing  said :    120 

"  Farewell !  we  too  to  sadder  scenes  repair, 

''  Death's  mournful  duties,  and  the  faneral  care. 

"  Peace  to  the  warrior's  shade  who  bravely  fell — 

"  !Parewell  to  thee,  too  noble  youth,  farewell." 

He  ceas'd:  then  tumM  to  where  the  turrets  shine    125 

In  long  array  before  the  Trojan  line. 

From  Latium's  walls  a  suppliant  band  proceed, 
A  truce  demanding  to  entomb  the  dead; 
Their  king,  they  plead,  was  once  the  Dardan'^  friend, 
And  man's  first  feu(&  with  man's  existence  end.        130 

To  whom  the  prince :  "  What  though  the  hand  of  fate 
"  In  discord  sad  has  plung'd  your  Latian  state ; 
*'  With  the  brave  dead  the  brave  no  quarrel  know, 
"  And  generous  hearts  forgive  the  generous  foe. 
*'  By  heaven's  decree  to  Latium's  shores  we  came,    135 
"  And  bear  no  hatred  'gainst  the  Latian  name. 
"  Your  king  great  Tumus  for  his  champion  chose, — 
''  Then  let  the  champion*^  hand  the  struggle  close : 
"  And  life  be  his  to  whom  the  gods  shall  give 
"  The  strength  to  conquer,  and  the  lot  to  live.  140 

"  Now  go ;  and  where  the  dead  demand  your  care, 
'*  Collect  the  slain— the  faneral  pile  prepare." 
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Lanrentiun's  elders  on  each  other  gaze, 
Such  noble  words  call  forth  a  foeman's  praise; 
Then  Drances  spoke,  who  oft  with  rival  hate  145 

Would  thwart  yonng  Tomtis  in  the  Latian  state: 
"  Great  Trojan  chief,  ere  now  renown'd  by  fame, 
"  Whose  godlike  deeds  enshrine  the  hero's  name, 
"  0  how  can  words  a  worthy  tribute  raise 

For  one  deserring  of  immortal  praise?  150 

If  martial  prowess  there  command  applause, 
''  Compassion  here  more  just  approval  draws. 
"  Grateful  thine  answer  to  our  king  we  bear, 
"  And  smiling  peace  for  happier  days  prepare. 
"  Firm  shall  that  peace,  if  fortune  help,  remain,       155 
"  And  Tumus  comrades  for  himself  may  gain. 
"  Tour  rising  walls  shall  Latium's  sons  employ^ 
"  And  willing  shoulders  bear  the  stones  of  Troy." 

His  words  consent  from  all  around  produce, 
For  twice  six  days  the  Trojan  grants  the  truce.       160 
Within  the  mountain's  forest  depths  the  while 
Laurentum's  warriors  with  the  Dardans  toil. 
Crashes  the  ash,  the  lofty  pine-tree  reels. 
The  gnarled  oak  the  wedge  descending  feels. 
The  odorous  cedar  sinks  upon  the  plain,  165 

And  still  unceasing  groans  the  rustic  wain.  ) 

Now  Fame,  who  late  from  Tyber's  blood-stain'd  shore 
The  deeds  of  Pallas  through  all  Latium  bore. 
Straight  to  Evander's  palace  speeds  away, 
With  alter'd  tones,  and  fills  it  with  dismay,  170 

Arcadia's  children  as  her  law  decrees. 
Bush  to  the  gates,  and  funeral  torches  seize; 
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One  sheet  of  flame  her  ancient  catuseway  seems. 
And  o'er  the  distant  fieldB  the  torch-light  gleams. 
The  Trojan  troops  advancing  march  along,  175 

Their  murmurs  blended  with  the  monmful  throng, 
Whose  slow  approach  as  weeping  dames  descry. 
Wild  shrieks  ascend,  and  wailings  rend  the  sky. 
As  strike  those  wailings  on  the  monarch's  ear 
He  bnrsts  through  all,  and  falls  upon  the  bior,         180 
On  the  cold  corpse  in  palsied  sorrow  lies,  [sighs 

Long  chok'd  with  grief,  and  speaks  at  length  through 
"  Not  such  thy  promise  when  thou  soughtst  the  fields 
"  With  cautious  valour  to  advance  the  shield. 
'*  Well  did  I  know  how  glory's  dazzling  charms       185 
"  To  boldest  deeds  would  urge  thy  youthful  arms; 
''  But  sad  these  first-fruits  of  a  warrior's  days, 
"  Bitter  these  rudiments  of  martial  praise. 
Why  would  not  heaven  regard  a  father's  prayer, 
Accept  his  vows,  or  in  his  offerings  share?  190 

"  Blest  in  a  death  that  knew  not  of  the  dead 
"  Art  thou,  most  holy  partner  of  my  bed ; 
Whilst  I,  o'erpassing  nature's  boundary,  live 
To  curse  the  fates  which  days  unnumber'd  give. 
"  Would  that  Butulia's  hostile  spears  had  slain,        195 
'liiidst  Trojan  arms,  Evander  on  the  plain. 
And  this  display  of  faneral  pomp  had  led 
''  To  its  last  resting-place  the  silver  head ! 
''  Yet  blame  I  not  the  league  with  Hium  made, 
*'  Fate  hath  this  sorrow  on  the  father  laid :  200 

"  Fitting  it  was,  if  Jove  his  end  decreed, 
'<  Evander's  son  the  Dardan  host  should  lead; 
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"  His  soul  exulting  to  the  shades  would  go, 
"  'Mid  slaughtered  thousands  of  the  Yolscian  foe. 
"  No  other  pomp  will  e'en  thy  ghost  expect,  205 

"  Pallas,  than  that  which  Ilium's  cares  direct, 
"  "WJiere  the  brave  Trojan  lords  the  column  lead, 
"  And  Tuscan  warriors  in  their  train  succeed. 
"  Great  are  the  trophies  which  their  hands  present, 
**  From  noblest  chiefs  to  Pluto's  kingdom  sent.  210 

And  had  his  youth  to  equal  stature  grown, 
like  strength  of  limb,  like  power  of  mnscle  known. 
Or  were  these  arms,  enfeebled  now  by  age, 
"  Prompt  as  of  old  in  combat  to  engage, 
"  Thou,  Tumus,  too,  shouldst  in  the  funeral  share,       215 
"  A  lifeless  trunk,  and  thine  own  armonr  bear. 
"  Ye  Trojan  leaders,  who  for  glory  bum, 
"  To  war,  to  vengeance,  and  your  chief,  return! 
"  His  valour  only,  now  the  child  is  slain, 
"  On  this  dull  earth  can  make  the  sire  remain.         220 
"  To  each  alike  that  valour  Tumns  owes, 
"  This  the  sole  hope  a  father's  sorrow  knows. 
"  Life's  joys,  'tis  well,  are  from  Evander  fled, 
'*  He  asks  this  offering  to  the  silent  dead." 

But  now,  succeeding  to  the  shades  of  night,  225 

Again  Aurora  pour'd  the  cheerful  light; 
And  with  the  light  man's  daily  struggle  came. 
To  bear  with  sorrow,  or  contend  for  fame. 
The  Tuscans  here,  and  there  the  Trojans  bore 
Huge  piles  of  wood,  and  heap'd  the  winding  shore ;      230 
From  unctuous  pyres  dark  wreaths  of  smoke  arise. 
And  with  the  gloom  of  night  involve  the  skies. 
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Bound  the  sad  fires  on  which  the  dead  were  laid 
Thrice  march'd  the  chiefis,  in  glittering  arms  arra/d; 
Thrice  the  mail'd  horsemen  wheel'd  the  flames  around, 
While  solemn  dirges  through  the  air  resound.  236 

Full  many  a  tear,  which  rugged  warriors  pour. 
Bedews  their  arms,  till  earth  receives  the  shower;  • 
And,  mingled  with  their  kmsmen's  plaintiTe  cries, 
Loud  piercing  notes  of  brazen  trumpets  rise.  240 

Some,  as  they  stand  around  the  mournful  pyre. 
With  sword  and  buckler  feed  the  sacred  fire, — 
Arms  that  in  fight  the  Latian  champions  wore. 
Bridles  they  held,  and  wheels  that  chiefkains  bore; 
Some  to  the  dead  present  their  well-known  shield,    245 
And  spears,  by  fortune  blunted  on  the  fields- 
There  many  a  lordly  bull  to  Pluto  dies, 
While  savoury  fumes  from  bristly  swine  arise. 
And  blood  of  sheep,  from  all  the  fields  around. 
Flows  o'er  the  flame,  and  hisses  on  the  ground.       250 
Long  troops  of  mourners  line  the  sounding  shore. 
Watch  the  red  embers,  and  the  slain  deplore. 
Till  dewy  night's  descending  shadows  fall, 
Veilii^  the  planets  with  her  sable  palL 

Nor  with  less  care  the  Latians  raise  their  pyres,  255 
Heap  on  the  dead,  and  light  the  mournful  fires. 
Some  with  loud  walls  disturb  the  silent  air. 
And  slaughter'd  chieftains  to  Laurentum  bear; 
But  numbers  more  of  unrecorded  fame 
Sank  undistinguished  in  tiie  general  flame,  260 

In  neighbouring  fields  a  soldier's  funeral  found, 
Or  bloody  burial  on  the  battle  ground. 
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Throughout  two  days  the  frequent  fixes  that  rise 

Light  np  the  country,  and  snffose  the  skies. 

When  the  third  mom,  with  warm  and  cheerfal  ray,     265 

Chases  the  Taponrs  of  the  night  away. 

Their  friends  collect  the  bones  with  pious  hand. 

And  raise  a  barrow  of  the  smoking  sand. 

Bat  chief  the  storm  that  on  Lanrentnm  falls 
Darkens  the  splendour  of  the  royal  halls :  270 

Mothers  of  sons  bereaVd,  and  widow'd  brides 
Whose  lords  were  torn  just  wedded  from  their  sides. 
Sisters  whose  brothers  left;  the  social  hearth. 
Boys  who  deplore  the  authors  of  their  birth. 
All  hearts  averse  to  lengthened  contest  bring,  275 

And  curse  the  nuptials  of  Butulia's  king, 
Bidding  the  prince  who  seeks  the  crown  and  bride. 
With  his  own  sword  the  mortal  strife  decide. . 
The  hostile  Drances  heads  the  murmuring  bands, 
And  shows  how  Troy  one  single  life  demands ;         280 
Whilst  'neath  the  shelter  of  the  queenly  name. 
For  Tumus  these  with  nobler  purpose  came, 
With  whom  the  monarch's  early  fame  unites, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  a  hundred  fighte. 

Meanwhile,  as  men's  contending  passions  bum,      285 
The  Latian  chiefe  from  Arpfs  town  return: 
Sad  are  their  words:  that  all  entreaties  fail, 
Nor  gifts,  nor  gold,  nor  prayers,  may  aught  avail; 
Or  new  allies  must  Latium's  monarch  take. 
Or  peace  with  Troy's  unconquer'd  chieffcain  make.     290 
The  signs  of  wrath,  the  recent  tombs  that  rise. 
Proclaim  that  chief  the  favourite  of  the  skies. 
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In  vain  the  aged  monarch  seeks  relief, 

He  bows  beneath  the  vastness  of  his  grief; 

Then  to  fall  council  in  his  lofty  halls,  295 

All  Latiom's  wisest,  noblest  leaders  calls: 

The  call  all  Latium's  noblest  leaders  hear, 

And  in  their  monarch's  lofty  halls  appear. 

No  tongue  the  stillness  of  the  council  broke. 

As  Vennlus,  with  brow  contracted,  spoke :  300 

"  All  dangers  pass'd,  we  reach  the  fertile  plains, 

"  Where  Greece  revives,  and  great  Tydides  reigns, 

"  And  touch  the  hand  thai  aided  to  destroy 

"  Old  Priam's  power,  and  raze  the  walls  of  Troy ; 

**  Now  on  those  fields  which  once  lapyx  claim'd        305 

"  He  builds  Argyripa,  from  Argos  nam'd. 

**  Receiv'd,  our  name  and  lineage  we  relate, 

"  Present  our  offerings,  and  our  business  state : 

'*  Who  battle  wage  on  Latium's  shore  declare, 

"  And  press  the  object  of  our  monarch's  prayer.        310 

'*  He  heard,  and  then,  with  placid  look,  replied  : 

*  Ye  who  in  Saturn's  smiling  vales  reside, 

*  Who,  while  Ausonia's  tribes  repose  in  peace, 
*' '  Blest  with  rich  flocks,  enjoy  a  large  increase ; 

'  Say  what  could  tempt  you,  in  an  unknown  war,      315 
'  To  seize  the  javelin,  and  ascend  the  car. 
'  All  who  'gainst  IHum  drew  the  fatal  steel 
"  *  And  liVd,  the  gods'  avenging  anger  feel : 
"  ('  I  waive  the  horrors  of  the  Phrygian  plain, 
'' '  And  Simois'  stream,  empurpled  with  the  slain.)   320 
*' '  We  who  survive  a  sad  existence  lead — 
«  <  E'en  Priam's  heart  for  suffering  Greece  mjght  bleed. 
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" '  How  mias'  wrath  on  mighly  Ajax  fell^ 
'* '  Enboaa's  isle,  Gaphereos'  rock  can  tell. 
" '  Patient  of  evils,  on  Mount  jS^tna's  strand,  325 

" '  Ulysses  trembled  in  the  Cyclops'  hand; 
** '  And  Sparta's  prince,  by  fiate's  all  stem  decree, 
" '  To  utmost  Egypt  swept  the  adverse  sea. 
u  €  yfY^y  should  I  tell  how  Pyrrhus  lost  his  crown, 
"  '  And  his  own  gods  Idomenus  disown ;  330 

" '  How  Locrian  chie£3  Parnassus'  heights  deplore, 
"  *  And  wander  helpless  on  the  Lybian  shore? 
"  *  Nay,  Argos'  king,  supreme  in  wide  command, 
'' '  Died  on  his  threshold  by  assassin  hand ; 
" '  And  he  who  conquer'd  Asia  for  a  wife,  335 

" '  Fell  by  the  edge  of  an  adulterer's  knife. 
" '  Or  need  I  tell  how  heaven  to  me  denied 
"  '  Again  o'er  fedr  ^tolia  to  preside  ? 
"  '  In  lovely  Calydon  anotiier  reigns, 
"  '  And  her  I  lov'd,  disgraceful  i)assion  stains.  340 

" '  Transform'd  to  birds,  through  plains  of  spacious  air 
" '  Strange  pinions  now  my  screaming  comrades  bear; 
" '  Along  the  margin  of  the  stream  th^  fly, 
"  *  Haunting  the  islands  with  their  mournful  cry. 
"  '  His  doom,  who  once  in  war's  wild  tmnult  stood,      345 
'' '  And  madly  thirsted  for  ambrosial  blood. 
"  *  When  Ilium  fell,  her  sons  no  more  were  foes, 
'* '  Nor  feel  I  gladness  in  their  former  woes : 
"  *  To  their  great  prince  your  gifts,  your  offerings  bear, 
"  *  The  brave  may  well  an  idle  triumph  spare.         350 
How  have  I  seen  him  rising  to  his  shield, 
*  How  like  a  whirlwind  swept  his  spear  the  field  i 
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" '  "Who  stands  oppos'd  in  battle  to  the  foe, 
"  *  Can  best  the  record  of  his  prowess  show. 
"  '  Two  more  such  heroes  had  the  Xanthns  seen,      355 
'  Far  different,  Latians,  had  the  issue  been : 
'  A  foreign  host  had  reached  Pelasgia's  strand, 
"  *  And  Greece  had  quail'd  before  the  Dardan  band. 
" '  Whate'er  reverse  the  Greeks  were  doom'd  to  know, 
" '  Or  Hector  or  -ZEiieas  dealt  the  blow.  360 

"  *  Through  ten  long  years  their  arm  delay'd  the  fall 
"  '  Of  Priam's  empire,  and  the  Trojan  wall. 
" '  In  courage  equal,  equal  in  the  field, 
"  '  The  palm  of  piety  must  Hector  yield, 
"  '  If  peace  be  offered,  take  the  proffered  hand,  365 

!'  *  But  let  not  man  to  man  in  battle  stand.' 
"  And  now  to  thee,  0  best  of  kings,  is  known 
"  The  Greek's  reply,  to  thee  his  counsel  shown." 

Scarce  had  he  ceas'd,  when  'midst  the  chiefs  began 
A  murmuring  noise,  and  through  th'  assembly  ran :      370 
So,  when  some  rock,  dissever'd  from  the  side. 
Dams  up  the  channel,  and  impedes  the  tide. 
Chafe  the  white  waves,  arrested  in  their  course. 
And  in  deep  murmurs  spend  their  angry  force. 
The  tumult  hush'd,  the  aged  monarch  rose,  875 

Invok'd  the  gods,  and  thus  his  purpose  shows: 
"  Much  could  I  wish,  that  ere  this  crisis  came, 
"  (And  well  might  Latium's  state  desire  the  same,) 
"  Our  minds  the  chance  had  weigh'd :  'tis  now  too  late ; 
'*  The  mighty  Dardan  thunders  at  our  gate.  380 

''  A  race  of  gods  triumphant  battle  wage, 
"  And  hosts  unconquer'd  hasten  to  engage : 
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*'  No  toil  BO  great  those  hosts  refuse  to  share, 

"  Nor  worst  defeat  can  drive  them  to  despair. 

"  Gone  is  the  hope  of  Grsscian  succour  nigh«  385 

"  On  his  unaided  sword  must  each  rely : 

'*  Nor  can  the  boldest  look  without  dismay, 

"  Who  count  the  past,  the  future  chances  weigh. 

"  None  would  I  blame,  where  all  with  valour  fought, 

"  And  hearts  devoted  to  their  monarch  brought :       390 

"  Well  fits  it  then  your  monarch  to  explain, 

"  What  counsel  profits,  and  what  hopes  remain. 

"  Ye  know  our  lands  by  Tyber's  ancient  tide, 
"  From  us  extending  to  its  western  side, 
"  Whose  bounds  the  wide  and  fertile  plains  embrace,    395 
"  Where  reign'd  of  old  Sicania's  early  race. 
"  Aaruncian  peasants  and  Butuhans  now  ■ 

Enclose  the  hills,  and  guide  the  crooked  plough; 

And  where  the  brakes  a  stunted  pasture  yield, 
"  The  hardy  herdsman  drives  his  flocks  afield.  400 

'*  That  plain  from  which  the  pine-clad  mountains  rise, 
"  A  fruitful  home  for  Ilium's  sons  supplies : 
**  There  may  your  king  their  wandering  steps  invite, 
"  And  equal  justice  kindred  realms  unite; 

There  may  they  dwell,  if  such  their  souls'  desire ;      405 

There  found  the  city  which  their  gods  require. 

But  if  the  fates  permit  them  still  to  roam, 
"  Nor  on  Ausonia's  shore  command  their  home, 
"  Twice  ten  stout  ships  we'll  build  on  Tyber's  strand, 
"  Or  more,  if  more  the  Trojan  crews  demand.  410 

"  Let  them  the  form  prescribe,  the  number  teach ; 
"  Tall  are  the  woods  that  clothe  Italia's  beach : 
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"  Onr  skill  shall  shape  the  timber  for  the  fleet, 

"  And  for  the  prow  beat  out  the  brazen  sheet. 

"  Nay,  be  a  hundred  chosen  nobles  sent,  415 

"  To  speak  our  offers,  and  our  gifts  present; 

"  And  let  Latinus'  wish  for  peace  be  told 

"  By  the  green  olive  which  his  subjects  hold. 

Nor  Afric's  gold,  nor  India's  ivory  spare, 

Nor  robe  purpnreal,  nor  the  regal  chair.  420 

"  And  now  let  each  advise  his  country's  weal, 
"  And  in  wise  counsel  show  the  patriot's  zeal." 

First  Drances  spoke,  Drances  whose  meaner  breast 
Long  had  ignoble  jealousy  possess'd : 
Great  was  his  wealth,  and  glibly  ran  his  tongue,      425 
Weak  at  his  side  his  craven  falchion  hung; 
Swift  with  his  voice  to  sound  the  loud  alarm. 
Slowly  his  recreant  limbs  for  battle  arm; 
In  faction  apt  with  every  artful  word, 
Oft  was  his  speech  with  mute  attention  heard;  430 

His  mother's  race,  not  frown'd  upon  by  fame. 
Had  rais'd  his  pride,  obscure  his  father's  name. 

Oppos'd  to  Tumus  thus  the  chief  began. 
And  bitter  gall  through  all  his  accents  ran: 
"  All  know,  great  king,  thy  care  for  Latium's  weal,      435 

And  all  thy  wisdom,  though  in  silence,  feel. 

Nay,  curb  the  haughty  spirit  would  enthral 
"  Laurentum's  chiefe,  one  voice  will  burst  from  all. 
"  Yet  I  will  speak,  what  though  Eutulia  firown, 
**  And  Tumus  look  with  eye  indignant  down,  440 

"  Whose  evil  genius  wraps  us  in  its  shroud, 
"  And  fills  our  city  with  a  mourning  crowd ; 
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**  Whilst  he  attacks  the  Trojan  camp,  then  flies^ 
'*  And  with  the  din  of  aims  af&ights  the  skies. 
"  One  farther  offering,  best  of  kings,  present,  445 

"  More  rich  than  all  by  Latinm's  nobles  sent, 
**  Such  as  a  fiEither's  fondest  loye  may  give, 
"  Whose  child  shall  long  in  honoTir*d  wedlock  Iiyo, 
"  The  glory  of  her  father's  name  increase, 
"  And  bless  her  country  with  eternal  peace.  450 

"  But  if  such  dread  enslave  our  council's  mind, 
"  And  all  are  still  to  crouch  to  one  inclin'd, 
**  Then  let  us  beg  it  as  an  act  of  grace 
"  That  private  right  to  public  weal  give  place. 
"  Nay,  is  it  worthy  thee,  Butulia's  king,  455 

"  In  peril  Latium's  citizens  to  bring? 
"  0  thou  I  of  so  much  ill  the  fount  and  head, 
"  Whose  stream  through  Italy  hath  ruin  spread, 
*'  War  ia  but  overthrow :  'tis  peace  we  seek, 
^  And  her  whose  voice  alone  the  charm  can  speak.        460 
"  E'en  I  the  first  (whom  you  may  hostile  deem, 
"  And  in  all  truth  I  may  be  what  I  seem), 
"  I  first  a  suppliant  to  my  Lord  would  bend, 
*'  And  beg  that  passion  may  in  pity  end. 
"  Tield,  ere  we  see  a  loftier  funeral  mound,  465 

"  And  weep  a  wider  vengeance  pour'd  around. 
"  Or,  if  the  love  of  glory  fill  thy  heart, 
"  If  true  thou  bum'st  to  play  the  champion's  part, 
"  If  true  thou  wouldst  o'er  Latium's  realm  preside, 
"  And  gain  a  throne  as  dowry  for .  a  bride,  470 

Be  bold,  and  with  a  warrior's  soul  demand 
Their  prince  a  victim  to  thy  conquering  hand. 
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*'  What !  so  great  Tumus  may  his  bride  enjoy, 

"  Death  may  at  will  our  vulgar  hosts  destroy. 

"  Oh,  if  thy  country's  valour  warm  thy  soul,  475 

"  K  feme  can  urge  thee,  or  disgrace  control, 

"  Obey  the  voice  which  calls  thee  to  the  iield, 

"  Meet  spear  with  spear,  and  shield  oppose  to  shield." 

As  thus  his  speech  the  artful  Drances  tum'd. 
With  noble  rage  Eutulia's  monarch  bum'd;  480 

Whilst  words  that  seem'd  to  burst  from  out  his  breast 
The  indignation  of  his  soul  express'd. 
Groans  shook  his  frame,  and  fury  heav'd  his  chest: 
"  0  ever  prompt  to  speak,  when  need  demands 
No  traitor's  language,  but  a  warrior's  hands;         485 
With  babblers  prating  at  the  council  board, 
"  Still  first  to  doubt,  the  last  to  draw  the  sword. 
"  Now  whilst  our  walls  secure  repel  the  foe, 
*'  In  mighty  torrents  Drances'  sermons  flow. 
"  Well  may  he  thunder,  and  our  sword  arraign,        490 
"  Whose  red  right  hand  with  dead  hath  heap'd  the  plain. 
"  Prove  thou  thy  manhood,  and  thy  challenge  sound, 
"  The  time  invites,  the  foe  our  walls  surround. 
"  Come,  let  us  charge  them,  and  our  power  display— 
"  What  I  wouldst  thou  halt  when  Turnus  leads  the  way? 
Does  all  thy  valour  in  mere  boasting  lie,  496 

And  all  thy  vigour  in  thy  strength  to  fly? 
"  When  did  I  yield?  thou  craven  wretch,  declare! 
"  Or  who,  when  Tumus  fled,  say,  who  was  there  ? 
"  Was  he  who  by  the  river's  margin  stood,  500 

"  When  Tyber*s  stream  ran  red  with  Dardan  blood. 
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"  Stript  of  her  arms  who  saw  Arcadia  lie, 

^  Evander's  kingdom  fall,  and  Pallas  die  ? 

"  Will  Bitias  say  Butolia's  leader  fled, 

"  Or  mighty  Pandarus,  or  the  thousand  dead,  505 

"  Whom  in  one  day  this  arm  to  Pluto  sent, 

"  Hemm'd  in  by  foes,  in  hostile  campment  pent  ? 

"  War  is  bnt  overthrow :  is  that  thy  song? 

"  Traitor,  those  notes  to  Dardan  ears  prolcmg. 

"  Of  this  twice-conquer'd  x)eople's  prowess  boast,       510 

"  Spread  fear  through  Latinm,  and  depress  her  host. 

"  All  Greece  sure  flies  before  this  Phrygian  arm, 

*'  Tydides  quails,  Achilles  owns  alarm ; 

''  Nay,  Aufldus  recoiling  at  the  sight, 

"  Bolls  back  his  waves,  and  speeds  his  watery  flight.    515 

"  And  dost  thou,  caitifT,  feign  thyself  afraid 

"  Of  this  right  hand  ?  in  vain  the  charge  is  made. 

"  Tumus  will  set  no  dastard  spirit  free, 

"  Thy  coward  soul  may  long  remain  with  thee. 

"  And  now,  great  father,  from  the  wretch  we  spurn, 
'*  To  Latium's  fortunes  let  our  counsels  turn:  521 

*'  If  one  defeat  Laurentum's  state  alanns, 
"  Hope  leaves  her  elders,  and  deserts  her  arms ; 
"  If  one  repulse  can  no  recovery  know — 
"  Unarm'd,  irresolute,  implore  the  foe.  525 

"  But  oh,  if  aught  of  ancient  fame  we  feel, 
"  Blest  call  we  him  who  met  his  foeman's  steel, 
"  In  dying  agony  who  bit  the  ground, 
*'  Ere  fate  had  spread. such  craven  fear  around. 
"  Oh,  if  we  still  unbroken  hearts  possess,  530 

"  Still  trust  that  heaven  will  faith  and  valour  bless, 
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"  If  Ilium's  chiefs  in  equal  numbers  fell, 

"  And  one  fierce  tempest  strikes  alike  at  all, 

"  Why  faint  inglorious  at  the  first  defeat, 

"  And,  ere  the  trumpet  sounds  the  charge,  retreat  ?      535 

The  strange  yioissitudes  of  mortal  toil 

Oft  from  the  victor's  hand  will  wrest  the  spoil; 
"  The  wretch  who  yesterday  in  sorrow  lay, 

On  Fortune's  wheel  may  rise  secure  to-day. 

What  though  ^tolia's  prince  his  aid  denies,  540 

And  Arpi's  town  in  sullen  stillness  lies, 
"  Tolumnius  here  wiU  raise  his  augur's  shield, 

Messapus  shine  refulgent  on  the  field, 

And  many  a  noble  warrior-chief  beside 
"  Before  his  harness'd  host  all  proudly  ride.  545 

"  Nor  shall  slight  glory  with  the  bands  remain 
"  That  rise  from  Latium  and  Laurentum's  plain : 
"  Whilst  young  Camilla,  with  resistless  force, 
"  Glitters  in  brass,  and  leads  her  Yolscian  horse. 
"  But  if  'tis  I  whom  Trojan  vows  demand  550 

"  Alone  in  battle  with  their  prince  to  stand, 
"  Victory  has  not  so  fled  from  Tumus  yet, 
"  That  he  can  all  a  warrior's  hopes  forget. 
"  And  oh !  who  would  not  freely  dare  his  fate  ? 
"  If  great  the  risk,  the  beauteous  prize  is  great       555 
"  Nay,  though  like  stem  Achilles  he  should  stand, 
"  Sheath'd  in  the  armour  of  a  heavenly  hand, 
"  Nor  would  my  heart  before  his  fury  quail, 
"  Nor  his  own  sword  Eutulia's  monarch  faiL 
"  Sprung  from  an  ancient  and  a  martial  race,  560 

"  My  shield  as  yet  unspotted  by  disgrace. 
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To  you  and  to  Layinia's  royal  sire 
My  Yow  doYotes  the  life  that  you  require. 
"  iEiiieas  asks  me  singly  from  the  line ; 
"  As  his  the  challenge,  be  the  answer  mina  565 

I  wish  not  Drances  in  defeat  to  share, 
Nor  would  I  glory  to  the  caitiff  spare." 
While  thus  in  fierce  debate  the  leaders  join. 
In  full  adYance  the  Dardan  moYes  his  Una 
When  lo  I  swift  tidings  through  the  council  spread      570 
Filling  the  startled  citizens  with  dread, 
That  Phrygia  comes,  resolY'd  the  strife  to  end, 
And  Tuscan  squadrons  on  the  plain  descend. 
The  fears,  the  passions  of  the  people  rise, 
And  anger  rages  in  no  gentle  guise.  575 

Arms,  arms  the  youth  with  eager  Yoice  desire. 
Half  utter'd  fears  disturb  each  cautious  sire, 
As  thus  or  dread  or  rage  the  tone  suppUes, 
A  murmur  Yarious  through  the  city  flies. 
So  the  white  swans  with  notes  discordant  scream,     580 
Where  dart  the  fish  through  swift  Padusa's  stream; 
So  when  large  flocks  in  some  deep  groYe  alight, 
The  rustling  birds  disturb  the  silent  night. 

"  Is  this  the  hour,  ye  Latians,"  Tumus  cried, 
"  For  trembling  age  in  council  to  preside  ?  585 

"  This  hour  when  Phrygia  boldly  takes  the  brand, 
"  And  sweeps  triumphant  through  the  startled  land." 
Then  as  with  haste  he  leaYcs  the  royal  halls. 
Aloud  he  shouts,  and  on  each  comrade  calls: 
"  Forward,  braYC  Volusus,  Rutulia  lead,  590 

"  And  bid  Camilla's  Yolscians  arm  with  speed; 
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'*  Messaptis,  thou  with  Coras  loose  the  rem, 

"  Charge  with  our  horse,  and  scour  the  hostile  plain. 

''  Let  some  in  arms  Lanrentum's  gate  defend, 

"  Some  seize  their  quiyers,  and  the  towers  ascend :  595 

"  The  rest  shall  fight  where  Tumus  leads  the  way, 

"  And  share  with  him  the  glories  of  the  day." 

The  order  flies,  the  warriors  arm  with  speed, 
Man  urges  man,  and  bands  to  bands  succeed. 
Latinus  rises  much  disturb'd  at  heart,  600 

Breaks  up  the  council,  and  the  chiefs  depart; 
And  much  himself  the  good  old  king  accus'd. 
Who  rous*d  the  Trojans,  and  their  prince  refused. 
Some  a  de^p  fosse  before  the  portals  make,  604 

,  Some  raise  huge  stones,  and  point  the  bristling  stake ; 
Whilst  the  shrill  trumpet  pours  its  thrilling  sound. 
And  spreads  the  call  of  bloody  Mars  around. 
Here  anxious  matrons  hurry  to  the  wall. 
Here  beardless  boys  their  young  companions  call; 
Each  shares  the  toil,  and  quits  his  peaceful  home,    610 
And  waits  with  stern  resolve  Laurentum's  doom. 

Meanwhile  proud  dames  Minerva's  temple  sought, 
Throng'd  round  their  queen,  and  costliest  offerings 
With  downcast  eyes  the  young  Lavinia  came,     [brought ; 
Whose  peerless  beauty  £um'd  the  martial  flame;       615 
And  as  their  mournful  prayers  to  Pallas  rise. 
Through  the  wide  dome  the  perfom'd  odour  flies. 
"  Do  thou,  dread  power,  omnipotent  in  arms, 
"  Whose  hand  the  lance,  whose  ear  the  trumpet  charms, 
<'  Befulgent  now  amid  our  ranks  appear,  620 

"  Break  in  his  hand  the  Phrygian  robber's  spear; 
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Grofih'd  in  thine  anger  let  him  prostzate  lie. 
And  'neath  Lanrentmn's  walk  inglorious  die." 
Tnmns  himself,  impatient  to  engage, 
Girds  on  his  aims,  and  feels  a  warrior's  rage.  625 

In  golden  greayes  the  monarch's  limhe  were  drest. 
His  oonntry's  corselet  glitter'd  on  his  breast. 
Bright  by  his  side  his  bnmish'd  fedchion  gleam'd. 
But  nnconfined  by  helm  his  tresses  streamed: 
Erect  he  stood  amid  the  gazing  throng,  630 

And  blazed  all  golden  as  he  pass'd  along. 
In  thought  abeady  ia  the  strife  begun. 
The  Dardan  -vanqnish'd,  and  the  combat  won. 
So  on  some  open  plain  the  pamper'd  steed 
Breaks  forth  and  wantons,  from  confinement  freed ;      635  , 
Seeks  the  sleek  herd  upon  the  mountain's  side, 
Or  laves  his  body  in  the  crystal  tide, 
Neighs  as  his  }ooBe  mane  dances  on  his  chest. 
Paws  in  his  pride,  and  rears  his  shining  crest. 
CSamilla  meets  him  with  her  Yolscian  bands,  640 

Bounds  from  her  .courser,  and  respectful  stands. 
Like  her  her  followers  from  their  chargers  leap. 
And  'neath  the  lofty  gate  their  station  keep. 
"  0  noble  Tumus  1 "  spoke  the  martial  maid, 
And  as  she  spoke  she  half  unsheath'd  her  blade,       645 
"  If  the  braye  heart  may  aught  of  triumph  feel, 
*'  Methinks  there 's  victory  in  this  bumish'd  steel. 
*'  Alone  against  these  Tuscan  knights  I'll  stand, 
'*  And  pour  the  fury  of  my  Yolscian  band. 
"  Halt  thou  thy  army  by  Laurentum's  tower,  650* 

'*  Nor  in  the  onset  doubt  a  maiden's  power." 
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Proud  was  the  look  with  which  the  king  surveyed 
The  glowing  features  of  the  warlike  maid. 
0  say,"  he  cried,  "  what  words,  what  acts  can  greet 
Thee,  glorious  maiden,  with  a  homage  meet.  655 

"  But  if  thy  noble  soul  will  danger  dare, 
"  The  toil  let  Turnus  with  Camilla  share. 
Fame,  and  the  tidings  which  our  outposts  bring. 
Declare  the  counsels  of  the  Dardan  king, 
Who  bids  his  light-arm'd  troops  the  level  gain,      660 
"  Invade  the  fields,  and  desolate  the  plain ; 
*'  Whilst  he  shall  pass  the  mountain's  sunmiit  o'er, 
"  And  on  the  undefended  city  pour. 
"  My  purpose  is  an  ambush  deep  to  lay, 
''  Where  the  dark  gorge  declines  a  double  way,         665 
'*  Along  each  height  an  arm'd  division  spread, 
"  Watch  either  point,  and  line  the  valley's  head. 
''  Do  thou  in  battle  meet  the  Tuscan  horse, 
"  Bear  down  upon  them,  and  impede  their  course ; 
*'  With  thee  shall  bold  Messapus  form  the  line,         670 
"  And  Latium's  troops  with  Tibur's  squadrons  join. 
"  Let  each  the  danger  and  the  glory  share, 
"  But  be  the  leader's  part  Camilla's  care." 
Like  words  Messapus  and  the  rest  invite. 
As  turns  the  prince  to  mingle  in  the  fight  675 

A  pass  there  is,  where  rise  on  either  hand 
Dark  shrubs,  fit  ambush  for  a  secret  band, 
Along  whose  summit  runs  a  level  plain, 
Known  but  to  few,  yet  safe  to  those  who  gain, 
Whether  descending  to  the  left  or  right,  680 

From  vantage  ground  the  chief  directs  the  fight, 
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Or  finn  upon  the  mountam  fiEtstness  stands. 

And  ponrs  down  missiles  on  the  hostile  bands. 

Here  by  such  path  as  forest  hnnters  know 

The  yonthfal  Tnmtis,  hasting,  waits  the  foe.  685 

Meantime  Diana,  where  in  blissful  seat 
Her  bright-hair'd  nymphs  in  saored  ooncoorse  meet, 
Summoned  swift-footed  Opis  to  her  side, 
And  thus  in  tones  that  told  of  sorrow  cried : 
"  E'en  now,  in  vain  in  Dian's  arms  arra/d,  690 

'^  To  cruel  war  goes  forth  the  Yolscian  maid; 
"  Much  have  I  lov*d  Privemum's  peerless  queen, 
"  And  long  this  love  have  eyes  celestial  seen. 
'*  "When  Metabus,  of  royal  power  bereft 
*'  For  lawless  violence,  his  country  left,  695 

'*  To  share  his  banishment,  through  war's  alarms 
"  He  bore  the  smiling  infant  in  his  arms. 
"  Casmilla  was  her  Volscian  mother's  name, 
"  And  in  Camilla  still  he  heard  the  same. 
'*  Far  though  he  fled,  yet  still  the  foe  was  near,        700 
''  Beset  each  pass,  and  hurl'd  the  frequent  spear. 
"  Exhausted  now  the  flying  warrior  stood 
"  Where  Amasenus  pour'd  his  swollen  flood: 
"  He  stopp'd  nor  dar'd  to  tempt  the  foaming  tide, 
"  So  dear  the  heart  that  throbb'd  against  his  side;        705 
"  And  when  at  last  his  bold  resolve  he  took, 
"  StiU  fond  regret  was  lingering  in  his  look. 
"  The  warrior's  hand  by  chance  a  spear  supplies 
"  With  seasoned  shaft,  and  of  unwonted  size ; 
**  The  child,  in  cork  tree  bark  enclosed,  he  bound     710 
"  To  the  tough  wood,  and  swath'd  the  in&nt  roimd ; 
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"  Then  as  he  pois'd  the  loaded  spear  in  air, 
**  Thus  to  Diana  rose  the  father's  prayer : 
"  '  Bland  goddess,  guardian  of  the  sylvan  groves, 
" '  To  thee  the  fiither  vows  the  child  he  loves.         715 
'  Holding  thy  dart  she  speeds  through  paths  of  air, 
'  Entreats  thy  aid,  and  seeks  thy  gentler  care.' 
*'  He  ceas'd :  impell'd  with  all  a  warrior's  power 
"  Swift  flew  the  spear  above  the  torrent's  roar 
"  And  rush  of  waters :  poor  Camilla  lies  720 

*'  Bound  to  the  shaft,  and  with  the  javelin  flies. 
"  Short  time  upon  the  swollen  river's  side 
"  The  chieftain  paus'd,  then  dash'd  into  the  tide, 
"  And  from  the  turf  the  laden  weapon  tore, 
"  Which  Plan's  votary  to  her  guardian  bore.  725 

No  walls  a  fence  around  the  wanderers  spread, 
No  fretted  roof  hung  o'er  the  infant's  head ; 
"  His  haughty  manners  and  untutor'd  pride 
All  kindness  proffer'd  to  the  child  denied. 
Lone  was  their  life  upon  the  mountain,  where       730 
The  forest  tenant  made  his  sylvan  lair; 
Whilst  he,  as  lay  the  babe  upon  his  breast. 
Between  her  lips  the  brood-mare's  teats  compress'd. 
Soon  as  the  tottering  infant  learnt  to  stand, 
A  pointed  javelin  glitter'd  in  her  hand ;  735 

A  tiny  quiver  from  her  shoulders  hung, 
A  tiny  bow  her  slander  fingers  strung. 
No  chains  of  gold  the  maiden's  tresses  bound, 
*'  No  loose  robe  fell  in  broider'd  folds  around ; 
^  The  tiger's  spoils  adom'd  her  youthful  head,  740 

'^  And  o'er  her  form  their  shaggy  covering  spread. 
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^  Beside  her  many  a  tapering  spear  she'd  lay, 
''  The  bnmish'd  trifles  of  her  infiuit  play; 
"  Around  her  head  in  rapid  circles  swing 
"  The  twisted  thong  that  held  the  hunter's  sling;     745 
"  Strike  the  tall  crane  upon  the  streamlet^s  side, 
"  Or  check  the  white  swan  in  her  silreiy  pride. 
"  Fnll  many  a  suitor  for  the  virgin  sigh'd, 
"  And  noblest  dames  their  courteous  efforts  tried : 
"  But  she,  content  with  Dian's  gentle  laws,  750 

«  From  sylvan  life  a  maiden's  pleasure  draws. 
"  Would  that  she  ne'er,  in  glittering  arms  array'd, 
"  Had  wheel'd  the  charger,  and  unsheath'd  the  blade ; 
*'  But,  dear  to  me,  through  all  the  whispering  groyes, 
"  Had  led  the  chorus  which  Latonia  loves.  755 

"  Seal'd  is  her  fate,  e'en  gods  in  vain  would  grieve : 
*'  Do  thou,  swift  Opis,  bright  Olympus  leave, 
"  To  Latium's  fields,  where  warriors  fight,  descend, 
"  And  watch  the  battle  doom'd  in  blood  to  end. 
"Whoe'er  her  sacred  form  shall  dare  to  wound,       760 
**  Or  bom  in  Phrygian  or  Italian  ground, 
"  Shall  blood  for  blood  to  angry  Dian  give, 
"  And  when  the  virgin  dies,  no  longer  live. 
"  Be  mine  the  care  to  bear  her  corse  away, 
**  And  in  the  tomb  long  loVd  Camilla  lay."  765 

She  ceas'd :  the  nymph  descends  through  ambient  clouds; 
Where  the  dark  mist  her  form  celestial  shrouds. 
Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  chiefis  and  Trojan  horse 
Tow'rds  fair  Laurentum  speed  their  martial  course. 
And  as  in  order'd  ranks  the  squadrons  pass,  770 

The  neighing  steed  impatient  paws  the  grass. 
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Foams  as  he  struggles  'gainst  the  horseman's  rein, 

Bounds  to  the  spur,  and  prances  on  the  plain. 

The  iron  field  with  bumish'd  armour  gleams. 

From  lance  and  helmet  where  the  sunlight  streams.      775 

Messapus,  Coras,  and  Catillus  there 

With  Latium's  troops  in  adverse  ranks  appear ; 

With  these  Camilla's  light-arm'd  Yolscians  wheel. 

Poise  the  swifb  lance,  and  wave  the  pointed  steel. 

Now  falls  the  tramp  of  squadrons  on  the  ear,  780 

Now  halts  each  army  as  the  charge  is  near; 

Then  with  one  shout  springs  forth  with  thundering  course, 

And  every  rider  cheers  his  foaming  horse; 

Sharp  shower  of  iron  sleet  around  them  flies. 

Casts  a  dark  shade,  and  blackens  all  the  skies.  785 

Tyrrhenus  and  Aconteus  first  advance. 

Poising  with  steady  hand  the  bumish'd  lance, 

Till  on  their  chargers  rush  with  slacken'd  rein. 

Dash  breast  'gainst  breast,  and  stagger  on  the  plain. 

Sudden  as  bolts  from  warlike  engines  fly,  790 

Swift  as  the  lightning  flash  descends  from  high, 

Aconteus  falls;  helm,  shield,  and  corselet  roll. 

And  into  air  dissolves  the  warrior's  soul. 

The  Latins  waver  when  their  champion  falls. 

Their  horses  turning  to  Laurentum's  walls;  795 

Behind  his  back  each  rider  casts  his  shield. 

And  with  no  glorious  bearing  quits  the  field. 

The  Trojan  band  impetuous  rush'd  along. 

But  chief  Asylus  press'd  the  flying  throng. 

They  near'd  the  gates,  then  wheel'd  the  Latian  horse,  800 

And  stood  arrested  in  their  backward  course; 
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Each  knight  rang  oat  his  shout,  drew  tight  his  rem. 
The  steed,  ohedient,  &c'd  the  foe  again. 
Straight  in  their  torn  the  Trcjan  squadrons  fly, 
Oontent  in  swiftness,  not  in  strength,  to  Tie.  805 

As  when  the  ocean  with  alternate  tide 
Breaks  on  the  beach,  and  hives  the  mountain's  side, 
Flings  its  white  foam  the  ^ocky  ledges  o'er, 
And  with  advancing  wave  ascends  the  shore. 
Until  in  torn,  repnls'd  with  equal  speed,  810 

The  ebbing  waters  from  the  edge  recede. 
And  as  again  they  seek  the  azure  deep. 
Back  in  their  coarse  the  rolling  pebbles  sweep : 
Thas  twice  in  onward  charge  the  Tascans  sped. 
And  twice  Batalia's  wheeling  squadrons  fled;  815 

Thas  twice  again  the  Tuscan  horsemen  yield. 
Reverse  their  shields,  and  wavering  quit  the  field. 
When  the  third  time  the  hostile  sqaadrons  join, 
Man  chooseEf  man,  and  line  iB  mix'd  with  line ; 
The  victor's  cry,  the  vanqoish'd  warrior's  groan,        820 
Show  the  fierce  straggle  is  still  fiercer  grown; 
The  dying  steed,  the  chief  of  noblest  note, 
In  one  wide  flood  of  crimson'd  carnage  float. 
Fearing  with  Bemalas  in  fight  to  close, 
Orsilochos  his  heaviest  javelin  chose,  825 

Against  his  charger  harl'd  the  ponderous  spear, 
And  piercfd  the  foaming  steed  beneath  the  ear; 
The  coarser  rear'd,  impatient  of  the  wound, 
Unhors'd,  the  rider  roll'd  upon  the  ground. 
Catillus  slays  lolas,  and  strikes  down  830 

The  great  Herminius,  of  no  mean  renown ; 
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Huge  is  the  chief  in  stature  and  in  arms. 

And  his  impetuous  soul  whole  hosts  alarms. 

He  scorns  with  helmet  to  protect  his  head, 

And  o'er  his  back  his  yellow  hair  is  spread;  835 

Nor  falchion's  edge  he  fears,  nor  javelin's  length, 

But  trusts,  all  boastful,  to  his  giant  strength. 

The  spear  between  his  shoulders  forc'd  its  way. 

Doubled  with  pain  the  dying  champion  lay. 

On  every  side  dark  gore  is  pour'd  around,  840 

And  many  a  wounded  chieftain  strews  the  ground; 

Each  rushes  on,  content  his  blood  should  flow. 

So  fame's  bright  laurel  wreath  the  warrior's  brow. 

On  swept  Camilla  with  a  hero's  might. 
One  side  expos'd,  as  Thracian  virgins  fight,  845 

Her  golden  bow  her  shoulders  gaily  bore. 
And  proud  the  look  the  martial  maiden  wore. 
Unwearied  now  her  arm  the  halberd  plies, 
And  now  through  air  the  frequent  javelin  flies. 
Her  quiver  sounds;  and  if  compell'd  to  yield,  850 

Still  the  tum'd  bow  showers  darts  upon  the  field. 
Her  chosen  comrades,  with  a  warlike  pride. 
Ply  their  light  spears,  and  gather  to  her  side; 
Tulla,  Tarpeia  with  her  brazen  blade, 
And  young  Lavina,  an  Italian  maid;  855 

The  loVd  companions  of  Camilla's  hours, 
In  heroes'  combats,  or  in  maidens'  bowers. 
So  painted  arms,  along  Thermodon's  stream. 
When  Thracian  virgins  ride,  refulgent  gleam, 
Or  round  Hippolyte,  or  when  in  war  860 

Fenthesilea  thunders  in  her  car, 
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Where  yonthfol  bends  with  crescent  targets  seen 
Shout  in  load  choms  ronnd  their  warlike  qneeiL 
Whom  first,  whom  last,  on  that  eventfol  day^ 
Stem  Yolscian  maiden,  did  thy  prowess  slay?  865 

Enmenins  first,  whose  unprotected  breast 
The  long  fir  jayelin's  quivering  force  confessed; 
Dying,  he  spouted  streams  of  blood  around. 
Tore  the  red  soil,  and  writhed  upon  his  wound. 
Then  Pagasus  'mid  shouting  squadrons  died,  870 

With  Liris  fighting  by  the  champion's  side: 
There  the  pierc'd  charger  rolled  upon  the  chief. 
Here  fell  his  comrade  as  he  brought  relief. 
Harpalycus,  Deinophoon,  Chronus  fall, 
Amastrus,  Tereus,  one  dark  fiate  to  all.  875 

For  every  spear  that  from  the  virgin  fell, 
A  Phrygian  spirit  sought  the  shores  of  hell. 
Far  distant,  Omitus  is  seen  to  rein 
A  courser  bred  upon  Apulia's  plain,— 
A  hunter  skill'd  through  greenwood  to  advance,        880 
But  not  so  skilful  with  the  warrior's  lance: 
Above  his  brow  in  terrible  array 
A  wolf's  grim  jaws  their  cruel  fangs  display; 
And  hung  around  his  ample  chest  is  worn 
A  shaggy  hide  in  sylvan  combat  torn  885 

From  some  wild  bull;  light  javelins  arm  his  hand; 
His  brawny  shoulders  overtop  the  band. 
His  troops  confus'd,  Camilla  pierc'd  his  breast. 
And  thus  the  anger  of  her  soul  express'd: 
"  And  didst  thou,  rugged  Tuscan  prince,  suppose,     890 
"  Thine  arms  should  now  with  forest  tenants  close  ? 
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This  day  shall  low  the  haughty  warrior  lay, 
A  woman's  hand  the  wordy  boaster  slay: 
"  Yet  bear  this  comfort  to  thy  father's  shade, 
"  That  death  overcame  thee  by  the  Yolscian  maid."  895 
Now  on  in  swift  career  the  virgin  flew, 
And  two  of  Einm's  giant  champions  slew : 
Through  Butes'  throat  her  spear  unerring  sends, 
Where  shines  the  gorget,  and  the  shield  descends, 
And,  as  the  chief  his  foaming  charger  reins,  900 

'Twixt  helm  and  mail  an  open  space  remains; 
Then  seem'd  before  Orsilochus  to  yield. 
And  swept  in  waving  circuit  through  the  field, 
But  swift  in  narrower  circle  urg'd  her  track, 
And  flying  gain'd  th'  incautious  victor's  back,  905 

Eose  on  her  steed,  her  bumish'd  halberd  plied — 
Cleft  by  the  stroke,  his  mail's  steel  plates  divide; 
In  vain  he  prays,  again  descends  the  blow. 
Out  bursts  the  brain,  and  crimson  torrents  flow. 

Now  Annus'  son  before  the  maiden  stands,  910 

Who  from  Liguria  led  her  mountain  bands; 
Bold  though  he  was,  the  unexpected  sight 
Startled  the  warrior,  and  relax'd  his  might. 
'Twas  then  the  chief— but  fate  was  adverse— brought 
Deceit  to  aid  him,  as  his  nation  taught;  915 

For  when  he  saw  escape  by  flight  was  vain, 
(So  close  Camilla  press'd  him  on  i^tie  plain,) 
"  0  where,  brave  queen,"  the  chieftain  thus  began. 
And  subtlest  guile  through  all  his  accents  ran, 
"  Where  is  your  glory,  if  you  only  dare  920 

*'  With  your  good  horse  the  meed  of  victory  share? 
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"  Cease^  as  the  warlike  oughts  to  trust  in  speed, 

"  Descend  to  earth,  and  fight  without  thy  steed." 

His  taunting  words  the  Yolscian  maiden  stung, 

Straight  from  her  horse  the  queen  indignant  sprang ;    925 

Fearless,  alone,  she  trod  the  bloody  field. 

Bright  was  her  &lchion,  bright  her  virgin  shield; 

Then  laugh'd  the  youth,  and  tum'd  his  bridle  rein^ 

Intent  his  friends  with  headlong  speed  to  gain; 

No  shame  he  felt,  but  every  effort  tried,  930 

And  lanced  with  iron  heel  his  courser's  side. 

"  Now  vain  thy  cunning,  vain  thy  courser's  speedy 

"  All  may  not  now,  nor  guile,  nor  art,  succeed." 

Then  every  nerve  the  Volscian  virgin  strain'd, 

Outstript  the  courser,  and  the  bridle  gain'd;  935 

Before  the  trembling  youth  a  moment  stood. 

Then  slak'd  the  fire  of  vengeance  in  his  blood. 

So  the  swift  hawk,  the  Thracian  god's  delight. 

Sweeps  from  some  rock,  and  sails  through  plains  of  light; 

On  rapid  pinions  soars  his  prey  above,  940 

And  strikes  amidst  the  clouds  the  trembling  dove; 

Her  fluttering  breast  his  crooked  talons  tear. 

And  reeking  entrails  quiver  in  the  air. 

Thus  fought  mankind:  while  Jove  surveyed  from  far. 
And  urg'd  great  Tarchon  to  restore  the  war.  945 

'Mid  straggling  lines  the  leader  forc'd  his  horse, 
Gall'd  each  by  name,  and  check'd  their  backward  course : 
"  What  fears,  ye  Tuscans,  in  your  bosoms  reign, 
"  Whose  craven  souls  ne'er  feel  a  nobler  pain  ? 
Why  point  the  spear,  why  wave  the  sword  on  high,  950 
Then  o'er  the  plain  before  a  woman  fly? 
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^'  No  laggards  ye,  when  canton  pipes  invite 
"  In  love's  soft  battles  to  consume  the  night; 
''  When  gorgeous  feasts  enervate  all  the  soxQ, 
"  And  Bacchns  bids  yon  to  the  foaming  bowl ;  955 

While  to  deep  groves  the  sacred  pageant  leads. 
The  augnr  blesses,  and  the  victim  bleeds." 
He  ceas'd,  then  show'd  for  death  a  proud  disdain. 
And  where  the  foe  was  thickest  tum'd  his  rein. 
'Grainst  Venulns  he  spnrr'd  with  forions  rage,  960 

Nor  stopped  with  lance  or  falchion  to  engage. 
But  round  him  finng  his  arm,  nor  check'd  his  horse, 
And  thnnder'd  onward  with  impetuous  course. 
Tiburtum's  chieftain  reel'd,  then  left  his  steed. 
Still  clasp'd  by  Tarchon  in  his  headlong  speed.         965 
Loud  shouts  &om  Latium's  troubled  squadrons  rise 
Above  the  din  of  war,  aod  reach  the  skies; 
On,  on  he  flies,  and  with  tenacious  grasp 
His  arms  the  hero,  shield,  and  corselet  clasp. 
Then  from  his  javelin's  head  he  wrench'd  the  steel,  970 
And  tried  some  opening  in  his  mail  to  feel; 
Whilst  he  his  right  hand  from  its  purpose  held. 
Guarded  his  throat,  and  force  with  force  repell'd. 
As  when  the  eagle's  mounting  pinions  bear 
The  wounded  serpent  through  the  plains  of  air,        975 
The  more  the  hissing  snake  his  talons  clasp, 
The  more  his  victim  struggles  in  his  grasp; 
The  more  the  serpent  twines  his  sinuous  folds, 
Enrag'd,  the  bird  of  Jove  more  tightly  holds; 
And  as  its  wings  a  louder  clapping  make,  980 

With  crooked  beak  attacks  the  struggling  snake; 
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E'en  so,  ere  Tibur's  troops  snatch  back  the  prey, 
Tarchon  in  triumph  bears  their  chief  away. 

True  hearts  and  hands  Msdonia's  children  bring, 
Bush  on  the  foe,  and  emulate  their  king.  985 

Then  Aruns,  bold,  though  doom'd  his  life  to  yield, 
Sought  young  Camilla  on  the. crimsoned  field; 
Now  wheel'd  in  circles,  now  his  javelins  plied. 
And  all  of  art  and  all  of  daring  tried. 
Where'er  through  serried  hosts  the  virgin  flew,         990 
There  Amus'  stealthy  steps  her  steps  pursue; 
Soon  as  the  martial  queen  her  friends  regains, 
Unnotic'd  then  the  chief  his  courser  reins. 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  sought  the  vantage  ground. 
Now  clos'd,  now  swept  in  wider  circuit  round;         995 
And  still  unwearied  pois'd  his  polish'd  dart. 
Steady  of  hand,  and  resolute  of  heart 
It  chanc'd  that  here,  amidst  the  battle's  roar, 
Chloreus,  who  Berecynthia's  chaplet  wore, 
Once  the  attendant  on  her  sacred  shrine,  1000 

Shone  in  bright  arms  before  the  Phrygian  line. 
Against  the  bit  his  foaming  charger  pressed. 
In  richest  housings  for  the  combat  dress'd; 
And  well  those  housings  might  a  maiden  please, 
Which  waVd  like  golden  feathers  in  the  breeze.      1005 
Bich  dyes  the  priest,  of  deepest  purple,  wore, 
A  Lycian  bow,  a  Cretan  quiver  bore; 
The  bow  was  gold,  and  gave  a  ringing  sound. 
And  gold  the  helmet  that  his  temples  crown'd. 
His  saf&on  robe  a  golden  girdle  holds,  lOlO 

And  binds  in  graceful  fall  the  muslin  folds; 
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The  needle's  subtle  point  had  work'd  his  vest, 

And  in  embroidered  greaves  his  limbs  were  dress'd. 

Charm'd  by  the  sight,  resoly'd  the  prize  to  gain, 

Heedless  the  maid  pursued  him  o'er  the  plain.        1015 

Was  it  she  wish'd  in  Dian's  £Euie  to  raise 

A  Yotiye  column  Dian's  self  might  praise? 

Or,  in  gay  trappings  from  proud  Chlorous  won. 

To  thread  the  woodland  when  the  war  was  done? 

Her  woman's  heart  with  eager  fondness  glow'd,       1020 

When  his  bright  mail  the  sacred  leader  show'd. 

Now  was  the  time  the  crafty  Aruns  sought,— 

The  bumish'd  javelin  to  its  aim  was  brought ; 

But  ere  'twas  launch'd  his  voice  to  Phoebus  pray'd, — 

PhoBbus,  the  god  of  dark  Soracte's  shade :  1025 

"  0  thou  to  whom  Etruria's  children  turn, 

"  Kindle  the  flame,  the  odorous  pine-wood  bum ; 

"  Apollo,  deign  thy  servant's  prayer  to  hear, 

'*  And  smile  propitious  on  thy  suppliant's  spear. 

'*  No  spoils  I  seek,  nor  hence  a  warrior's  fame,        1030 

*'  But  home  return  with  an  inglorious  name ; 

"  This  scourge,  this  pest  left  lifeless  on  the  plain, 

**  I  seek  no  trophy,  and  no  triumph  gain." 

As  thus  the  chieftain  to  Apollo  pray'd. 
In  part  the  bright-hair'd  god  vouchsafd  his  aid;    1035 
In  part  he  heard,  in  part  the  suppliant's  prayer 
The  winds  dispers'd  through  plains  of  empty  air. 
That  young  Camilla  by  his  hand  should  fetll, 
Apollo  granted  to  the  warrior's  call; 
The  prayer  that  would  the  sweets  of  kindred  find,       1040 
Melts  in  the  mist,  or  floats  upon  the  wind. 
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Soon  as  in  air  the  Tuscan  javelin  plays. 

The  Volscian  sqnadrons  in  oonfosion  gaze. 

And  when  its  swift  and  &tal  conise  is  seen. 

Each  eye  in  tenror  seeks  their  martial  qneen.  1045 

But  she  nor  sees  the  steel,  absorbed  in  mind. 

Nor  hears  the  javelin  whizzing  on  the  wind. 

Till  in  her  naked  breast  the  weapon  stood. 

And,  deep  embedded,  drank  her  virgin  blood. 

While  to  their  qneen  her  trembling  comrades  speed,    1050 

To  instant  flight  the  warrior  wheel'd  his  steed, 

'Mid  the  thick  ficay  to  hide  the  daring  deed. 

So  when  the  prowling  wolf  some  shepherd  kills. 

The  dread  of  death  his  coward  spirit  fills; 

He  knows  the  act  too  bold,  and  fears  to  face  1055 

The  gathering  anger  of  a  nobler  race ; 

Then,  ere  the  avenging  bands  of  peasants  meet. 

To  trackless  mountains  bends  his  felon  feet. 

Bears  low  his  drooping  tail  in  craven  guise, 

And  to  the  shelter  of  the  thicket  flies.  1060 

Camilla  still  one  dying  effort  made 
From  her  pierc*d  side  to  wrench  the  reeking  blade. 
But  'twixt  her  ribs  its  way  the  point  had  found. 
And  stood  embedded  in  the  closing  wound; 
The  mist  of  death  was  o'er  her  eyelids  spread,         1065 
From  pallid  lips  youth's  bright  vermilion  fled. 
Then  ere  she  breath'd  her  last,  from  all  her.  band 
She  bade  fair  Acca  by  her  courser  stand, — 
Acca,  who  oft  her  faithful  zeal  had  pro^d. 
And  long  had  been  by  young  Camilla  loVd.  1070 
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"  WeH,  sister  Acca,  could  Camilla  fight 

**  Ere  death  Tinnery'd  her  hand,  and  dimin'd  her  sight ; 

"  Powerless  that  hand  now  quivers  by  my  side, 

"  And  death's  cold  mists  the  pomp  of  battle  hide. 

"  Haste  from  the  field,  bid  noble  Tumus  lead  1075 

"  Rutulia  up,  and  to  the  fight  succeed. 

"  And  now  forewell.'*    Her  fingers  dropp'd  the  rein, 

Powerless  Camilla  sank  upon  the  plain. 

Then,  by  degrees,  o'er  her  dissolving  frame 

The  clammy  chill  of  life's  last  struggle  came ;  1080 

Her  neck  no  more  of  graceful  beauty  told, 

But  languid  droop'd,  her  hand  relax'd  its  hold; 

Her  noble  spirit  spum'd  the  bonds  of  earth. 

And  sought  the  purer  regions  of  its  birth. 

On  rush'd  in  dense  array  the  Trojan  force,  1085 

The  Tuscan  leaders,  and  Arcadia's  horse; 

The  shout,  redoubled  when  Camilla  dies. 

Strikes  'gainst  the  golden  pavement  of  the  skies. 

Opis,  who,  pausing  on  a  mountain's  height. 
Saw  the  queen  fall  amid  the  raging  fight,  1090 

Thus,  groaning,  spoke :    "  Alas !  too  noble  maid, 
"  Life  has  the  price  of  daring  valour  paid, 
"  Slight  the  reward  thy  form  exhibits  here 
"  For  those  who  Dian's  sylvan  quiver  bear. 
"  Oh !  not  forsaken  shall  her  favourite  lie,  1095. 

*'  Nor  all  unhonour'd  brave  Camilla  die ; 
"  Never  shall  fame  to  future  ages  tell, 
"  That  unreveng'd  Diana's  votary  fell ; 
"  For  he  whose  javelin  did  thy  beauty  mar, 
'*  Shall  die  dishonoured  'mid  the  ranks  of  war."      1100 

2^ 
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Upon  the  plain  a  foneral  mound  appealed. 
In  earliest  days  to  King  Deroennns  reared; 
Here  fizst  her  flight  the  heaateona  goddeaB  staiyBd, 
Addieaaing  Amns  from  the  ikx  shade; 
Who  gaily  rode,  in  yoathfol  spirits,  hy,  ii05 

Proad  of  his  arms,  nnoonsdons  death  was  m^ 
"  Why,  warrior,  why  the  field  of  ^oiy  leaife? 
"  Gome,  and  the  wages  of  thy  deed  leoeiye. 
"  If  by  thy  lanoe  Diana's  votary  hied, 
"  'Gainst  thee  with  justice  is  her  rengeance  sped."       mo 
With  winged  arrow  fitted  to  her  hand 
Behold  intent  the  Thiacian  rirgin  stand. 
She  grasp'd  her  bow,  and  drew  the  string  so  tight. 
The  bumish'd  ends  of  polish'd  horn  nnite; 
Her  left  hand  touched  the  arrow's  pointed  steel,       1115 
Her  breasts  the  right  hand  and  the  bow-string  feeL 
Ere  in  the  air  has  died  the  hissing  sonnd, 
The  dart,  triumphant,  quivers  in  the  wound* 
Groaning  he  fell,  and  on  the  hostile  plain 
His  limbs,  nnnotic'd  by  his  friends,  remain:  1120 

Diana's  messenger  her  wings  extends. 
And  to  Olympus'  shining  courts  ascends. 

Then  first  Camilla's  light-arm'd  Yolscians  yield, 
Butulia  turns,  Atinas  quits  the  field; 
One  general  panic  through  the  host  prevails,  1125 

The  soldier  wavers,  and  the  leader  fails: 
All  feel  the  shock  when  bold  Camilla  bleeds. 
And  to  Laurentum  urge  their  reeking  steeds. 
None  may  resist  the  Dardans'  furious  course. 
The  shower  of  javelins,  and  the  thundering  horse;  1130 
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Unbent  their  bows  behind  their  backs  remain, 

The  flying  charger  shakes  the  sandy  plain. 

A  clond  of  dust  towards  Latium's  city  flies. 

And  loud  laments  from  Latium's  dames  arise, 

As  watching  from  some  battlemented  tower  1135 

They  beat  their  breaists,  and  curse  the  fatal  hour. 

"Who  to  the  walls'  defences  swiftest  fly, 
Bear  the  foe  with  them,  and  return  to  die; 
Fall  on  the  threshold  of  their  household  fire. 
And  'midst  the  refuge  of  their  homes  expire.  1140 

Unbarr'd  the  portals  some  no  longer  leave. 
Nor  dare,  sad  thought!  imploring  friends  receive; 
Wide  is  the  carnage  which  through  all  succeeds, 
Who  keeps  the  gate,  who  seeks  its  shelter,  bleeds. 
Shut  out  before  his  weeping  parents'  eyes,  1145 

In  the  deep  fosse  crush'd  down,  the  warrior  dies; 
Whilst  these  beneath  the  rampart  draw  the  rein. 
And  thunder  'gainst  the  iron  gate  in  vain. 
Yet  in  this  hour  of  brave  Camilla's  &11 
The  love  of  country  animated  all;  1150 

No  more  a  woman's  weakness  matrons  feel. 
But  mount  the  turrets,  and  propel  the  steel. 
Sharpen  the  stake,  and  point  the  hard-burnt  brand, 
And  shape  to  martial  toil  the  female  hand: 
All  bum  to  prove  how  Latium's  mothers  know       1155 
Li  aid  of  Latium  to  defy  the  foe. 

Meanwhile  to  Tumus  in  the  forest's  shade 
Game  charg'd  with  evil  news  the  Yolscian  maid. 
And  Acca's  words  in  tones  of  anguish  tell, 
How  Aruns  triumph'd,  and  CSamilla  fell;  1160 
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How  her  troops  yield,  their  royal  leader  slain. 

And  hostile  squadrons  press  them  on  the  plain : 

How  Daidan  Mars  on  every  side  sacceeds^ 

And  to  the  walls  Tictorions  nnmbers  leads. 

Impell'd  hy  fortune,  Tnmns  yields  to  rage,  ii65 

Quits  the  high  ground,  and  rushes  to  engage. 

Scarce  had  the  monarch  left  the  friendly  wood. 

Scarce  on  the  level  ground  his  army  stood, 

When  through  the  forest  pours  the  Trojan  line. 

The  pass  made  good,  and  helm  and  corselet  shine.        1170 

Thus  tow'rds  the  city  all  direct  their  course, 

Nor  great  the  space  divides  the  hostile  force. 

Soon  as  from  far  the  Trojan  prince  descries 

The  clouds  of  dust  from  Latium's  squadrons  rise ; 

Soon  as  great  Turnus  marks  the  Dardan  chief  1175 

Bear  boldly  onward  to  his  friends'  relief, 

Then  hears  the  tramp  of  horse  as  they  proceed, 

The  shouting  rider,  and  the  snorting  steed; 

Each  bums  in  single  combat  to  engage. 

To  prove  his  fortune,  and  indulge  his  rage.  11 80 

But  rosy  Phoebus  hastened  now  to  lave 

His  weary  coursers  in  the  western  wave; 

Swift  set  the  garish  day  with  fading  light, 

And  earth  reposed  beneath  the  shades  of  night. 

The  hostile  armies  camp  upon  the  ground,  iigs 

And  gird  with  jealous  care  the  city  round. 
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Line  24.  The  standards  were  never  raised  till  the  gods  had  been 
consulted  by  auguries :  and  the  ease  with  which  the  shaft  of  the 
colours  (if  we  may  use  a  term  not  strictly  correct)  was  plucked 
from  the  soil  into  which  it  had  been  driven  was  considered  an  omen 
of  success. 

37.  The  corpse,  decked  with  flowers,  &c.,  was  wont  to  be  laid  out 
in  the  vestibule, 

64.  The  dead  were  connected  only  with  the  infernal  gods. 

119.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  "  prac^sserat "  is  the 
right  reading.  The  Arcadians  were  of  Grsecian  origin,  and  in  Greek 
funeral  processions  the  men  walked  before  the  body,  the  women 
after. 

188.  "  The  rudiments  of  this  great  warfare." — Milton. 

214.  There  is  some  diflference  of  opinion,  whether  the  words  in 
the  text  should  be  taken  as  referring  to  Evander  only,  to  Pallas 
only,  or  to  both  ;  they  are  capable  of  either  interpretation.  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  apply  them  to  both,  though  at  the  risk  of 
incun'ing  the  charge  of  being  diffuse. 

235.  Homer  describes  a  similar  action  as  performed  round  the 
body  of  Patroclus : 

**  Around  the  body  thrice  their  glossy  steeds 
"  Mouiming  they  drove." — Cowper. 

340.  During  the  absence  of  Diomede,  his  wife,  ^giale,  conspired 
with  Cometes,  one  of  her  own  household,  against  her  husband. 

351.  "  Quantus  in  clypeum  assurgat ; "  with  what  might  would 
he  raise  his  shield,  and  lift  himself  up,  as  it  were,  to  greater  height 
with  it. 

352.  Answering  to  Homer's  expression,  ofipifjMs  eyxosj  stormy 
spear. 

376.  It  was  customary  with  the  Roman  orators  to  commence 
with  a  solemn  invocation  of,  or  address  to,  the  gods. 

407.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "Sin  possunt,"  "if 
they  still  have  it  in  their  power,"  and  are  not  controlled  by  destiny 
to  remain  here. 
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428.  '^This  word  I  have  taken  leave  to  coin.  The  Latins  have 
both  substantive  and  adjective.  Purpura,  Purpureus.  We  make 
purple  serve  both  purposes ;  but  it  seems  a  poverty  to  which  we 
have  no  need  to  submit,  at  least  in  poetry."— Ck)WPEB,  in  the  notes 
to  his  Homer. 

428.  Such  were  the  presents  usually  sent  from  Borne  to  friendly 
sovereigns : 

"  Tunica  purpurea,  sella  eburnea,  patera  anrea." 

510.  Tumus  may  be  supposed  to  allude  either  to  the  double 
capture  of  Troy,  first  by  Hercules,  and  subsequently  by  the  Greeks, 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  other  passages  of  the  Mneid ;  or  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  his  own  successes  before  the  arrival 
of  ^neas. 

594.  Camilla  was  afterwards  united,  at  her  own  request,  with 
Messapus,  Coras,  and  his  brother  Catillus,  in  the  command  of  the 
cavalry. 

641.  As  I  am  afraid  my  translation  of  this  passage  may  too  well 
justify  the  mere  English  reader  in  passing  over  its  most  striking 
feature,  though  to  preserve  it  I  have  ended  the  second  line  in  a  way 
that  violates  poetic  beauty,  I  would  call  the  attention  to  th^  respect 
paid  in  ancient  days  to  a  leader's  authority  and  person.  Camilla, 
the  most  distinguished  character  in  the  whole  camp,  whose  sex 
might  have  justly  claimed  some  deference  to  itself,  leaps  ftrom  her 
horse,  and  stands  reverently  befbre  the  general  in  presence  of  the 
whole  concourse  assembled  in  the  gate,  the  grand  meeting  place  of 
ancient  cities ;  and  her  whole  force  at  once  follow  her  example. 

644.  1  wish  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  convey  to  the  English  reader 
all  the  points  of  a  perfectly  drawn  character  which  are  contained 
in  the  five  lines  that  comprise  in  the  original  Camilla's  address  to 
Turnus.  Extreme  diffidence,  *'  si  qua  est  fiducia ;  "  elevated  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  truly  brave  spirit  conveyed  in  the  epithets 
*'  merito  **  and  "  forti ;  "  advancing  to  a  little  sense  of  female  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  word  ''Audeo,"  which  in  Messapus  might  have 
been  deemed  arrogance  ;  checking  itself,  and  yet,  fearful  of  repulse, 
more  strongly  asserting  the  same  in  the  addition  of  *<  promitto ;  " 
rising  to  great  dignity  in  the  adjective  *^  Sola ;  "  bursting  through 
all  restraint  at  the  name  of  the  enemy,  *^  Tyrrhenes  equites ; " 
absolutely  rushing  upon  them  in  the  rapid  conclusion  of  the  line, 
"  ire  obvia  contra ;  **  and  then  again  softening  at  once  to  a  tone  of 
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entreaty,  and  confessing  the  boldness  of  a  maiden  who  wishes 
"  prima  tentare  pericula  belli." 

720.  I  cannot  help  here  indulging  in  a  tribute  of  affectionate 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Noel  Thomas  £llison,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
the  Balliol  of  my  day,  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  hd  time, 
who  always  maintained, that  by  no  other  rendering  than  the  simple 
word  **  poor  "  could  the  beautiful  aptness  of  the  epithet  *'  infeliz  " 
be  matched. 

743.  "Puerilia,"  her  toys. 

755.  A  name  of  Diana,  from  her  mother,  Latona. 

774.  "  The  field,  all  iron,  cast  a  gleaming  brown." 

Paradise  £egamed,  III.  326. 

784.  "  Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers." 

Paradise  Regained,  III.  324. 

865.  Mr.  Pope,  in  the  note  to  verse  864  of  his  translation  of  the 
Fifth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  observes,  *'  This  manner  of  breaking  into  an 
interrogation,  amidst  the  description  of  a  battle,  is  what  serves  very 
much  to  awaken  the  reader.  It  is  here  an  invocation  to  the  Muse. 
Virgil,  I  think,  has  improved  the  strength  of  this  figure,  by 
addressing  the  apostrophe  to  the  person  whose  exploits  he  is  cele- 
brating." 

869.  The  expression  in  the  original  is  literally,  '*  writhes  himself 
on  his  wound ; "  '*  suo  se  in  vulnere  versat,"  which  the  reader  can 
hardly  repeat  without  laying  an  accent  of  horror  on  the  first 
syllable  of  *'  vulnere,"  and  this  I  have  endeavoured  that  the  English 
reader  should  also  effect  by  laying  a  similar  accent  on  the  word 
«  writhed." 

881.  *' Armis  ignotis,"  arms  to  the  use  of  which  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed. 

1014.  See  Mr.  Addison's  just  and  elegant  criticism  on  this  passage 
in  the  Fifteenth  Number  of  his  *•  Spectator.' 

1078.  "  Powerless,"  "  non  sponte." 

1088.  ^Feritaureasidera." 
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TuRNUS)  in  vain  dissuaded  by  Latinus,  challenges  ^neas  to  single 
combat.  The  conditions  of  the  combat  are  solemnly  agreed  upon, 
and  a  truce  is  struck,  which  Jutuma,  at  the  instigation  of  Juno, 
contrives  to  break,  ^neas,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  calm  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers,  is  wounded,  but  healed  by  the  aid  of  Venus. 
The  TrojaBs  with  great  fury  renew  the  battle.  Juturna  assumes 
the  place  of  Metiscus,  the  charioteer  of  Turnus,  and  prevents  him 
from  meeting  ^neas.  In  the  meantime  each  leader  makes  great 
havoc  amongst  his  opponents,  ^neas,  by  the  advice  of  Venus, 
determines  to  attack  Laurentum,  and  set  fire  to  the  city.  Amata, 
in  alarm,  destroys  herself.  Turnus,  who  sees  the  flames,  and 
hears  the  shouts  of  distress,  leaps  from  his  war-chariot,  and 
rushes  on  foot  towards  the  walls.  The  chiefs  meet  in  single 
combat.  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of  Juno,  declares  that  though  it 
is  decreed  for  the  Trojans  to  be  victorious,  yet  when  the  two 
races  unite,  the  Latins  shall  preserve  their  own  name,  customs, 
and  dress.  Juno  retires  to  Olympus.  Jupiter  sends  one  of  the 
Furies  to  the  field  of  battle  in  the  form  of  an  owl.  Juturna 
retires  from  the  scene ;  and  Turnus,  unnerv'd  by  the  prodigy, 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  ^neas. 
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TTTHEN  Tttmiis  saw  all-Latium's  host  demand 

*^     His  single  word  to  save  the  trembling  band, 
His  eye  the  ardour  of  his  sonl  expressed, 
And  all  the  warrior  kindled  in  his  breast. 
So  the  grim  lion,  wounded  where  he  roves,  5 

In  savage  majesty  through  Afric's  groves. 
In  conscious  might  no  more  the  hunter  fears. 
But  high  his  crest  in  shaggy  grandeur  rears ; 
Lashes  his  sides,  while  peasants  trembling  stand. 
Snaps  the  fix'd  lance,  and  glares  upon  the  band.         10 

"  Turnus  delays  not;"  thus  his  speech  began. 
And  noble  rage  through  all  his  accents  ran; 

Now  keep  thee,  Dardan  champion,  to  thy  word. 

Or  victor  Uve,  or  feel  a  hero's  sword. 
"  I  stand  in  arms :  let  Latium's  honour'd  king  15 

"  Attest  the  treaty,  and  the  victims  bring. 
'*  Or  my  right  hand  shall  deal  the  glorious  blow, 
**  Which  sends  this  wanderer  to  the  shades  below, 
"  And  with  its  unassisted  might  deny 
"The  slanders  that  on  Latium's  honour  lie;  20 

"  Or  vanquish'd  Troy's  all-powerful  fortune  own, 
"  Besign  Lavinia,  and  renounce  the  crown." 
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To  whom  Latiiins  thus  his  thoughts  express'd. 
For  time  had  calm'd  the  passion  of  his  breast: 

Unconqner'd  prince,  the  warmth  that  prompts  thy  hands. 

From  me  the  words  of  cooler  age  demands :  26 

"  Wide  realms  and  many  a  conquered  town  are  thine ; 
"  A  heart  that  loTes  thee,  and  rich  treasures  mine. 
"  Virgins  as  fair  on  Latium's  fertile  plain, 
"  Of  spotless  fame,  and  noblest  birth  remain.  30 

"  Bejeot  not  truth,  whose  words  less  pleasing  rise, 
"  Nor  war  with  fate,  when  fate  the  bride  denies. 
"  Mov'd  by  thy  yirtues  and  Amata's  tears, 
''  And  all  the  kindred  ties  of  earlier  years, 
"  I  burst  the  bonds  that  stricter  faith  imposed,  85 

"  Eepuls'd  the  suitor,  and  the  gods  opposed. 
"  What  labours  hence  our  Latian  home  befell, 
"  Thou  shar'dst  the  foremost,  and  thou  best  canst  tell. 
"  Our  hosts  twice  vanquished  in  the  open  plain, 
"  The  city's  walls  a  weak  defence  remain ;  40 

"  The  Tyber's  stream  flows  warm  with  Latian  gore, 
"  And  bones  of  warriors  whiten  all  the  shore. 
''  But  why  do  wavering  thoughts  a  king  engage, 
"  Speaking  the  weak  imcertainty  of  age  ? 
"  If,  Tumus  dead,  our  halls  the  chief  receive,  45 

"  Why  not  before  our  souls  for  Tumus  grieve  ? 
"  What  would  thy  subjects,  what  Ausonia  say, 
"  If  thou  shouldst  fall— 0  heaven,  avert  the  day ! — 

Whose  generous  suit  the  young  Lavinia  sought; 

In  bloody  bridals  to  thy  palace  brought?  50 

"  War's  chances  weigh,  nor  from  thy  mind  remove 
**  A  father's  sorrow,  and  a  father's  love." 
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Vain  are  his  words :  no  peace  the  chief  can  feel — 
The  medicine  irritates  which  fails  to  heal. 
"  Thy  fears  forbear,  0  best  of  kings,"  he  cried,  55 

Soon  as  the  passions  of  his  soul  subside ; 
"  Oh  I  let  a  warrior  keep  a  warrior's  name, 
"  And  fleeting  life  exchange  for  lasting  fame. 
"  We  too,  great  sire,  a  champion's  lance  can  wield, 
"  And  blood  attests  onr  prowess  in  the  field.  60 

"  Venns  no  more  her  flying  son  shall  shrond, 
"  And  hide  his  weakness  in  a  woman's  cloud." 

Now  fear,  with  its  attendant  sadness  came. 
Crushing  the  spirit  of  the  royal  dame ; 
Herself  foredoom'd,  she  wept,  but  tears  were  yam       65 
To  curb  his  passion,  or  his  youth  restrain. 
"  By  that  high  name  which  once  Amata  bore, 
"  By  these  salt  tears  ne'er  pour'd  to  thee  before, 
"  0  thou  sole  hope  on  whom  our  age  relies,     * 
*'  With  whom  must  Latium  fall,  or  Latium  rise,         70 
"  Yield  to  our  prayers,  when,  kneeling,  all  implore. 

Nor  risk  that  life,  which  all  would  lost  deplore. 

If  Turnus  dies  unfriended  in  the  fight. 

With  him  Amata  seeks  the  realms  of  night ; 
"  Nor  brooks  these  halls  in  captive  guise  to  tread,     75 
"  And  in  her  daughter's  lord  a  tyrant  dread." 

Her  mother's  words  the  young  Lavinia  hears, 
The  moisten'd  cheek  betrays  the  maiden's  fears: 
Whilst  the  deep  blush  that  o'er  her  features  steals. 
The  throbbing  heart,  the  swifter  pulse  reveals.  80 

As  when  his  art  a  skilful  workman  tries. 
And  stains  the  ivory  with  some  costlier  dyes; 
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As  deeper  tints  the  frequent  roses  spread^ 

Till  the  Mr  lily  blushes  in  the  bed; 

So  youth's  rich  tinge,  that  crimsons  as  it  glows,         85 

A  warmer  hue  o'er  virgin  whiteness  throws. 

To  her  his  look  the  youthful  monarch  turns, 
And  still  more  fiercely  for  the  combat  bums. 
Then  briefly  speaks :  "  0  queen,  forbear  to  pray ; 

Nor  with  iU-omen'd  fears  the  fight  delay.  90 

The  leader  may  not  his  assent  deny, 
"  Though  Mars  demand  him  on  the  field  to  die. 
"  This  message,  Idmon,  to  the  Phrygian  bear, 
"  'Twill  sound  but  roughly  in  his  woman's  ear. 
*'  Soon  as  Aurora,  queen  of  rosy  mom,  95 

"  Blushes,  and  heayen  all  crimsons  with  the  dawn, 
"  Our  hosts  shall  rest,  our  arms  the  claim  decide, 
"  The  warrior's  sword  shall  win  the  warrior's  bride." 

He  calls,  his  call  the  ready  groom  obeys, 
And  smiles  in  triumph  as  his  courser  neighs.  100 

These  to  Pilumnus  Orithyia  gave; 
Than  snow  more  white,  than  wind  that  sweeps  the  wave 
More  swift;  the  charioteers  who  guide  the  rein. 
Caress  their  necks,  and  smooth  the  full-haired  mane. 
Bright  is  the  corselet  which  the  monarch  shows;      105 
Welded  with  gold  the  mountain  copper  glows; 
His  shield  he  lifts,  his  sword  is  on  his  thigh. 
His  double  crest  divided  flames  on  high; 
That  sword  the  Lemnian  Vulcan  gave  his  sire, 
Dipp'd  in  the  Styx,  and  forg'd  in  Etna's  fire;  110 

Then  seiz'd  his  spear,  which  'gainst  a  column  stood. 
Felt  its  sharp  steel,  and  shook  the  solid  wood; 
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Erst  had  he  won  it  with  his  conquering  sword. 
When  fortune  frown'd  upon  Aurunce's  lord. 

Thou  lance,  which  once,"  the  wrathful  monarch  cried,  115 

Arm'dst  in  the  fray  heroic  Actor's  side; 

Which,  hosts  overthrown,  and  hostile  leaders  slain, 
"  Attest  that  Tumus  never  hurl'd  in  vain ; 
"  Grant  me  once  more  to  deal  the  fatal  blow, 
"  To  tear  his  armour  from  this  Phrygian  foe,  120 

"  And  stain  with  dust  that  head  whose  tresses  vouch 
"  With  perfnm'd  steam  the  crisping-iron's  touch." 
His  eyeballs  glaring  pour  a  fiery  stream, 
From  his  whole  face  indignant  flashes  gleam. 
So  when  the  rocks  on  some  sequestered  shore  125 

Echo  his  challenge  and  prolong  the  roar, 
'Gainst  a  gnarl'd  oak  the  bull  prepares  his  horns. 
Enacts  the  combat,  and  the  furrow  spurns. 

Nor  less  -ffineas,  with  a  warrior's  pride. 
Surveys  the  armour  Vulcan's  art  supplied.  130 

Feels  warm  within  him  all  a  hero's  fires, 
And  the  last  hazard  of  the  sword  desires. 
His  comrades'  hearts,  Ililus'  grief,  he  cheers. 
And  shows  how  fate  to  certain  victory  bears; 
Then  heralds  bids  in  solemn  state  repair  135 

To  Latium's  king,  and  terms  of  peace  declare. 

Soon  as  from  ocean's  depths  the  coursers  came. 
Whose  panting  nostrils  breathe  ethereal  flame. 
Pouring  the  day,  till  every  mountain  height 
Mash'd  with  the  glories  of  increasing  light,  140 

With  linen  veil'd,  with  vervain  chaplets  crown'd. 
Assembled  chie&  mark  out  the  hostile  ground. 
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Baifie  the  green  shrines  wheie  holiest  fire  may  bom, 

And  at  the  crystal  fountain  fill  the  nm. 

Ansonia's  host  pours  forth  to  act  its  part  145 

In  warlike  guise,  and  bears  the  Boman  dart; 

Trojans  and  Tuscans  leave  alike  their  lines, 

The  corselet  glitters,  and  the  helmet  shines; 

And  all  the  weapons  of  their  country  wield, 

As  if  stem  Mars  had  call'd  them  to  the  field.  150 

In  gilded  arms,  and  purple  housings  gay. 

The  warlike  chiefe  their  martial  pomp  display; 

The  bold  Asylas,  Mnestheus,  and  the  seed 

Of  ocean's  god,  who  curbs  the  foaming  steed. 

The  leaders  halt,  and  as  the  trumpets  play,  155 

Each  takes  his  station  by  his  own  array; 

The  spear,  unbrandish'd,  rises  from  the  plain. 

And  by  their  sides  the  warriors'  shields  remain. 

Then  matrons,  mixing  with  the  unarm'd  throng. 

And  helpless  elders,  pour  with  haste  along,  160 

With  feeble  steps  ascend  the  lofty  gate, 

Mount  to  the  ramparts,  and  the  combat  wait. 

But  lo !  from  Mount  Albanus'  top  the  queen 
Of  gods  with  anxious  gaze  surveys  the  scene : 
Mount  Alba  now,  but  then  unknown  to  fame,  165 

Till  Alba  Longa  gave  its  lasting  name; 
And  thus,  as  cares  x)erplex'd  her  heavenly  breast, 
Jutuma,  goddess  of  the  streams,  addressed. 
Who,  when  enfolded  in  the  Thunderer's  arms. 
Immortal  life  receiv'd  for  virgin  charms:  170 

Nymph  of  the  lakes,  with  whom  Satumia  shares 
Both  Latium's  sorrows  and  Butulia's  cares. 
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'*  Of  all  who  Jove's  inconstant  bed  have  pressed, 
"  To  Jiino's  courts  alone  a  welcome  guest ; 
"  While  power  celestial  might  the  fates  oppose,         175 
"  I  guarded  Tumus,  and  repuls'd  his  foes ; 
"  But  now  that  death's  involving  shades  descend, 
"  I  would  not  watch  his  day  in  darkness  end ; 
"  Yet  fail  not  thou  a  sister's  love  to  show, 
"  If  heavenly  wisdom  can  avert  the  blow."  180 

Her  gushing  tears  the  sister's  grief  express'd, 
Who  thrice  in  sorrow  smote  her  beauteous  breast. 
"  No  time  is  this  for  tears,"  Satumia  cried, 
"  To  break' the  truce  let  every  art  be  tried; 
"  Inflame  the  crowd,  the  leaders'  will  prevent."        185 
The  sorrowing  nymph  declar'd  her  sad  ccmsent. 
Meanwhile,  array'd  in  more  than  regal  state. 
The  kindred  monarchs  left  Laurentum's  gate; 
Four  noblest  steeds  adom'd  Latinus'  car. 
Wide  blaz'd  his  crown,  resplendent  from  afar,  190 

Shone  forth  twelve  rays  of  purest  flame,  the  sign 
Of  heavenly  brightness  and  a  race  divine. 
Two  coursers  ready  yoked  for  Tumus  stand: 
Two  ponderous  javelins  bristle  in  his  hand. 
Nor  with  a  less  celestial  splendour  shine  195 

His  arms,  from  whom  descends  our  Eoman  line; 
His  golden  shield  pours  forth  refulgent  rays. 
And  like  the  stars  its  bumish'd  circles  blaze: 
With  him  Ascanius^  whose  immortal  grace 
Bestows  fresh  glory  on  a  noble  race,  200 

Where  rose  the  shrine  that  smok'd  with  odorous  wood 
Attendant  priests  in  holy  vestments  stood. 
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Led  forth  the  hog,  nnconscioiis  of  the  knife, 
And  sheep  nnshom,  to  yield  its  peaceful  life; 
Towards  the  East  they  turn  in  reverent  guise,  205 

Libations  pouring  where  the  altars  rise; 
Place  on  the  rictuns'  heads  salt  cakes  of  meal^ 
And  mark  their  sacred  foreheads  with  the  steel. 

In  pious  tones  then  good  iBneas  pray'd. 
And  in  his  hand  was  bared  his  falchion's  blade:       210 
"  Hear  thou,  bright  sun,  and  thou,  Italian  shore, 
"  For  whom  such  toils  I  shar'd,  such  labours  bore ; 
"  Eternal  Jove,  Satumian  Juno,  hear, 
"  And  oh !  at  last,  in  milder  form  appear ; 
"  Thou,  Mars  renown'd,  who  with  thy  fiery  hand      215 
"  Canst  hosts  overthrow,  the  battlers  roar  command ; 
"  Gods  of  the  air,  and  of  the  deep  below, 

Te  founts  that  bubble,  and  ye  streams  that  flow ; 

Bear  witness  all :  if  fate  shall  now  assign 
"  The  palm  to  Tumus,  and  Ausonia's  line,  220 

"  Our  tribes  shall  seek  Evander's  peaceful  seat, 
**  And  young  liilus  from  your  fields  retreat ; 
''  And  ne'er  again  shall  Phrygian  arms  invade 
*'  The  waving  harvest,  or  the  rustic  glade. 
''  But  if  red  Mars  shall  bless  our  Dardan  steel,         225 
*'  (And  may  the  gods  confirm  the  hopes  I  feel !) 
"  I  would  not  empire  from  the  combat  gain, 
"  Nor  subjugate  by  force  Italia's  plain : 

Each  race  unconquer'd  shall  its  laws  ei^oy, 
"  And  Latium  dwell  in  amity  with  Troy.  230 

"  The  sceptre  still  let  king  Latinus  hold, 
"  1  gods  would  give,  and  sacred  rites  unfold. 
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"  Be  arms,  be  empire^  stiU  that  monarcli's  care, 
"  With  hinri  I  wotdd  nor  throne  nor  empire  share ; 
Walls  for  their  chief  his  Trojan  crews  shall  raise,       235 
The  name  Layinia  give,  and  hers  the  praise." 
.^kieas  ceas'd:  Latinus  thus  replies. 
And  with  extended  hand  invokes  the  skies: 
Not  with  less  truth,  great  Trojan  prince,  I  swear, 
By  all  the  stars  that  hang  in  liquid  air,  240 

By  earth,  by  sea,  by  Janus'  double  face, 
"  By  the  great  lights  of  Jove's  ethereal  race, 
"  By  the  dread  powers  of  Orcus'  deep  abyss, 
"  And  by  the  awful  courts  of  grisly  Dis ; 
"  And  oh!  bear  witness  thou,  eternal  sire,  245 

"  Who  strik'st  the  peijur'd  with  the  lightning's  fire ; 
As  here  before  the  laden  shrines  I  stand. 
Touching  the  holy  flame  with  reverent  hand; 
Howe'er  the  fortune  of  the  day  may  end, 
"  No  power  my  soul  to  hostile  acts  shall  bend ;        250 
"  Though  all  wide  earth  dissolve  in  ocean's  foam, 
"  Or  heaven  descend  to  Pluto's  gloomy  home : 
"  E'en  as  this  sceptre,  which  our  princes  wield, 
"  Carv'd  with  rich  art,  no  leafy  shade  shall  yield, 
"  Nor  e'er,  arising  from  its  parent  plain,  255 

"  Shoot  forth  its  boughs,  and  swell  with  buds  again." 
Thus,  as  their  nobles  gaz'd  upon  the  scene. 
The  league  was  struck  the  royal  chiefs  between ; 
The  victims  piero'd,  the  sacrificial  stream 
Hiss'd  on  the  flame,  and  rose  in  wreaths  of  steam ;  260 
Whilst  entrails,  quivering  from  the  slaughter'd  sheep, 
In  leaden  chargers  every  altar  heap. 
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Unequal  long  the  match  Bntnlia  deem'd. 
And  now  the  champions  more  unequal  seem'd. 
With  silent  step  and  slow  great  Tumns  came,  265 

And  eyed  with  downcast  look  the  sacred  flame ; 
His  cheek  no  more  the  hue  of  health  display'd, 
No  youthful  gladness  o'er  his  features  play'd. 
Soon  as  the  murmur  of  the  fickle  crowd, 
Hush'd  at  the  first,  prevail'd  at  length  more  loud,    270 
Jutuma  took  Camertus'  form,  who,  braye 
Himself,  fresh  glory  to  his  fathers  gave; 
From  rank  to  rank  throughout  the  army  flew. 
And  well  the  way  to  rouse  their  passions  knew. 
'*  What,  are  our  hearts  so  weak,  our  bands  so  small,    275 
*'  One  single  chieftain  must  contend  for  all  ? 
'*  Do  you  not  here  the  base  Arcadians  know, 
"  The  haughty  Trojans,  and  our  Tuscan  foe  ? 
"  If  but  one  half  our  host  in  arms  appears, 
"  Still  will  our  champions  far  outnumber  theirs.        280 
"  Tumus,  'tis  true,  tlie  courts  of  heaven  shall  tread, 
"  The  name  still  fiEunous,  though  the  prince  be  dead, 
"  Whilst  we,  who  here  inactiye  yield  to  fate, 
"  A  conquer'd  people  on  the  yictors  wait." 

Increasing  still,  the  whisper,  hush'd  at  first,  285 

From  every  rank  in  louder  murmurs  burst: 
Twould  seem  as  if  some  sudden  change  were  wrought, 
Which  change  of  purpose  to  the  warriors  brought ; 
And  he  who  late  eztoU'd  the  kind  relief 
From  instant  death,  now  felt  a  nobler  grief  290 

For  Tumus'  fate,  and  long'd  himself  to  stand 
In  mortal  combat,  and  unsheath  the  brand. 
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To  minds  thus  roos'd  that  would  their  leader  save 
Jatiinia's  art  increas'd  excitement  gave ; 
Hers  was  the  omen,  and  the  augur's  word,  2d5 

Vainly  prophetic,  was  with  reverence  heard. 
For  lo !  e'en  now  the  golden  bird  of  Jove 
Through  the  red  sky  the  tribes  of  Ocean  drove, 
Then  cleaVd  with  swiftest  swoop  his  airy  way, 
And  seiz'd  the  fairest  cygnet  for  his  prey.  300 

As  Latium's  warriors  on  the  combat  gaz'd, 
The  birds  around  a  sudden  tumult  rais'd, 
Attack'd,  unwonted  sight!  the  feather'd  king, 
Stretch'd  the  long  beak,  and  ply'd  the  frequent  wing. 
Till,  yielding  slowly  to  united  might,  305 

He  dropp'd  his  burden  in  his  upward  flight. 
Butulia's  leaders  in  the  sign  rejoice, . 
But  chief  Tolumnus  rais'd  a  prophet's  voice : 
See  how  the  birds  by  heavenly  teaching  show, 
That  gods  propitious  hear  the  augur's  vow!  310 

"  Your  swords  unsheath,  your  weapons  boldly  wield, 
**  Tour  priest  in  person  leads  you  to  the  field. 
*'  As  quail'd  the  cygnets  at  the  eagle's  eye, 
'*  Our  youth  before  this  Dardan  champion  fly ; 
*^  As  now  on  high  his  wings  retreating  soar,  315 

*'  So  turns  the  chief,  and  seeks  the  deep  once  more. 
*'  In  heart  united  to  the  plain  descend, 
**  Charge  for  your  cotmtry,  and  your  king  defend." 

Advancing  then,  his  spear  Tolumnus  threw. 
True  through  the  air  the  hissing  javelin  flew :         320 
Indignant  murmurs  in  the  ranks  began, 
Bous'd  every  heart,  and  spread  &om  man  to  man. 
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Fronting  the  line  wh^ice  sped  the  angor's  spear. 

Their  glittering  crests  nine  brother  chieftains  rear. 

Sprang  firom  chaste  spouse  of  ancient  Tuscan  race    325 

These  the  wide  halls  of  good  Gylippns  grace. 

One,  who  from  all  that  chivalrons  array 

Shone  out  in  arms  and  broider'd  tunic  gay, 

The  point  transfix'd,  and  pierc'd  the  warrior's  loin. 

Where,  'neath  the  clasp,  the  baldrick's  edges  join.      330 

Around  the  corse  the  martial  brothers  stand. 

Bold  in  their  grief^  and  just  revenge  demand. 

Then  rush  impetuous  on  Laurentum's  band. 

On  charge  the  Latian  foe,  the  squadrons  meet. 

Their  shout  with  answering  shout  the  Trojans  greet ;     335 

With  painted  arms  Arcadia's  warriors  brave. 

And  bold  Etruria's,  swell  the  brazen  wave. 

Inflamed,  iheir  fury  spurns  at  all  control. 

One  thirst  for  slaughter  animates  the  whole ; 

Dark  is  the  iron  shower  obscures  the  sky,  340 

And  sacred  cups  in  wild  confusion  fly. 

The  king,  while  such  fierce  acts  the  rites  deform. 

Bears  off  his  gods,  and  flies  before  the  storm. 

Some  yoke  the  eager  courser  to  the  car, 

Some  mount  the  charger,  and  expect  the  war.  345 

On  swept  Messapus,  with  collected  force, 

And  'gainst  Aulestes  push'd  his  foaming  horse ; 

A  chief  was  he  who  rul'd  Etruria's  shore, 

And  in  the  field  a.  king's  insignia  bore ; 

Now,  backward  reeling  where  the  altars  stand,  350 

Headlong  he  fedls,  and  rolls  upon  the  sand. 
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Loud  pray'd  the  Tuscan  leader  in  his  need. 

With  beamy  spear  Messapus  from  his  steed 

Smote  him,  and  cried,  "  A  nobler  victim  here, 

"  Ye  gods,  is  offered  by  a  warrior's  spear."  355 

Ausonia's  children  join  the  bloody  strife. 

And  strip  the  quivering  limbs,  still  warm  with  lif& 

Where  by  the  altar  Chorinaeus  stood, 

He  snatch'd  a  brand  from  out  the  burning  wood, 

And  as  in  attitude  to  strike  he  came,  360 

The  face  of  Ebusus  received  the  flEune ; 

Long  was  his  bushy  beard,  which  fiercely  blaz'd. 

And  through  the  air  a  reeky  vapour  rais'd. 

Gonfus'd  the  chieftain  for  a  space  remain'd. 

When  ChorinsBUS  press'd  th'  advantage  gain'd :  365 

His  left  hand  seiz'd  th'  astounded  warrior's  hair, 

His  right  hand  laid  his  gleaming  weapon  bare; 

Then  as  his  foot  the  fiallen  leader  press  d. 

He  sheath'd  the  falchion  in  his  gaping  breast. 

Through  the  front  ranks  the  shepherd  Alsus  fled,    370 

With  naked  blade  on  PodaUrius  sped; 

But  Alsus,  turning,  cleaves  his  head  in  twain 

With  his  broad  halberd,  and  out  spirts  the  brain; 

Death's  iron  sleep  upon  his  eyelids  press'd. 

And  in  eternal  night  he  sank  to  rest  375 

His  head  uncover'd,  and  uuarm'd  his  hands. 
Bound  by  religious  awe,  .tineas  stands ;  ^ 

Points  to  the  madness  of  his  friends  in  vain. 
And  chides  their  fury  as  they  scour  the  plain : 
*'  Sworn  is  the  oath,  and  from  his  fiery  throne         380 
"  Great  Jove  permits  one  champion's  arm  alone. 
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"  And  I  oompletioii  to  these  rites  will  bring, 

«  To  me  attesting  gods  devote  the  king." 

E'en  while  he  spoke  a  winged  arrow  sped 

Through  the  clear  air:  the  Trojan  chieftain  bled.      385 

But  who  the  praise  of  deed  so  great  might  boost. 

Or  adverse  god«  or  prince  of  Latium's  host, 

Unsung  remains :  no  mortal  chief  may  claim 

To  add  this  glory  to  a  warrior's  name. 

But  when  great  Tumus  saw  the  Phrygians  yield,      390 
And  mark'd  their  leader  wounded  quit  the  field. 
With  hope  elate  he  bade  his  Mends  prepare 
The  bumish'd  armour  and  the  gorgeous  car. 
Loud  through  the  host  his  yoice  triumphant  rang. 
As  to  his  seat  the  warlike  monarch  sprang,  395 

Pois'd  the  tough  spear,  and  shook  the  flowing  rein. 
Then  thunder'd  headlong  o'er  the  iron  plain. 
Against  the  routed  hurl'd  the  flying  spear. 
And  hosts  fell  backward  as  the  king  drew  near. 
On,  on,  uncheck'd  the  furious  monarch  sped,  400 

With  Troy's  best  blood  his  horse's  hoofs  were  red, 
Troy's  noblest  chiefs  lay  number'd  with  the  dead. 
As  when  red  Mars,  where  spear  and  &lchion  gleam 
By  the  cold  current  of  the  northern  stream. 
Clashes  his  arms,  th'  ethereal  steeds  rejoice,  405 

Collect  their  force,  and  wait  their  master's  yoice. 
Then  spring  obedient  to  the  slacken'd  rein. 
Outstrip  the  tempests,  and  devour  the  plain. 
Till  the  wide  woods  and  utmost  shores  of  Thrace 
Groan  'neath  the  thunder  of  their  furious  race ;         410 
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And  Bage,  nnclieGk'd,  and  Stratagem  are  there^ 

The  god*s  companions,  and  grim-visag'd  Fear; 

So  through  the  thickest  of  that  deadly  fray 

The  steeds  of  Tumns,  panting,  force  their  way, 

With  prancings  fling  the -bloody  dew  aronnd,  415 

And  tread  the  mangled  corses  in  the  ground. 

His  &lchion  Thamyris  and  Pholus  slew, 

A  spear,  more  distant,  Sthenelus  pierc'd  through; 

Far  off  the  sons  of  Imbrasus  sank  down. 

Whom  Lycia  claim'd,  all  proudly,  for  her  own,         420 

Taught  in  close  ranks  to  fight  with  steady  force. 

Or  spur  the  charger  in  the  knightly  course. 

There,  in  another  part,  Eumedes  shone, 
Brave  was  the  sire,  and  bravely  fought  the  son; 
Boastful  he  bore  his  grandsire's  glorious  name,  425 

But  emulated  more  his  father's  fame. 
Who,  when  he  would  the  spy  on  Argos  play, 
Ask'd  for  Pelides'  chariot  as  his  pay; 
That  price  Tydides  gave  him,  and  no  more 
He  sought  the  horses  which  Achilles  bore.  430 

'Gainst  him  great  Tumus  on  the  plain  from  far 
Launch'd  a  light  dart,  then  leaping  from  his  car. 
Beneath  his  foot  the  fallen  leader  press'd, 
Seiz'd  his  own  poignard,  and  transfix'd  his  breast: 
"  Thus,  doughty  warrior,  measure  Latium's  field,      435 
"  Thus  reap  the  harvest  which  her  farrows  yield." 
There  Butes  sank,  companion  to  his  shade; 
Stout  Dares,  Ohloreus,  Sybaris  felt  his  blade; 
ThersUochus  confessed  his  conquering  force; 
And  fell  Thymsetes  from  his  stumbling  hd!rse.  440 
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As  when  the  blasts  of  northern  tempests  roar. 

And  roll  hnge  bOlows  to  ^S^gea's  shore. 

The  cloods,  dispersed,  sweep  racking  through  the  sky ; 

Before  the  king  so  routed  squadrons  fly. 

The  winds  his  chariot  met  as  on  he  pressed,  445 

Play'd  round  his  helm,  and  waVd  his  fluttering  crest. 

Fhegeus  in  yain  the  monarch's  course  impedes. 

Grasping  the  biidles  of  the  foaming  steeds ; 

Thrown  cross  the  pole,  his  breast  expoa'd  to  Tiew, 

A  jayelin  pierc'd  his  quilted  corselet  through :  450 

Graz'd  by  the  point  he  still  the  combat  tried. 

His  falchion  drew,  and  loud  for  succour  cried; 

But  as  the  wheel  reyolVd  more  swiftly  round. 

It  bore  the  hapless  warrior  to  the  ground; 

Beneath  the  helmet's  clasp  his  neck  was  cleft,  455 

And  on  the  field  the  quivering  carcase  left 

While  mighty  Tumus  thus,  great  heroes  slain. 
With  frequent  carnage  crimsons  all  the  plain; 
Faint  from  the  wound,  and  leaning  on  a  spear. 
The  Daidan  chieftain  to  the  camp  drew  near.  460 

In  Tain  his  friends,  for  fette  denied  success. 
Would  from  the  flesh  the  broken  arrow  press; 
Whilst  he,  intent  to  join  the  fight  again, 
Tugg'd  at  the  arrow,  nor  confess'd  the  pain; 
Then  call'd  some  hand  to  cut  the  flesh  around,         465 
And  tear  the  pointed  mischief  from  the  wound. 
Alone  unmoy'd  amid  the  sorrowing  crowd, 
Propp'd  on  his  massy  spear  the  hero  stood. 
'Twas  then  lapis  to  his  prince  drew  near, 
lapis  who,  to  bright-hair'd  Phoebus  dear,  470 
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His  choice  receiv'd,  the  augur's  art  to  know. 

To  time  the  harp,  or  bend  the  archer's  bow ; 

But  he  from  heaven  the  simpler  skill  would  gain, 

That  soothes  the  agony  of  human  pain. 

Old  was  lapis  now,  yet  round  his  breast  475 

Was  girt  with  youthful  energy  his  vest; 

Pull  many  a  herb  of  healing  power  he  brought. 

With  skilful  art,  whose  virtaes  Phoebus  taught ; 

In  vain  his  hands  the  lingering  arrow  try, 

And  grasp  the  steel — ^no  present  god  is  nigh.  480 

As  clouds  of  dust  from  charging  horse  arise, 

So  in  the  camp  the  arrowy  vengeance  flies, 

And  where  the  din  of  battle  loudest  swells, 

Death's  piercing  cry  of  broken  squadrons  tells. 

'Tis  now,  oppress'd  with  all  a  mother's  cares,        485 
Venus  the  healing  dittany  prepares; 
Whose  downy  leaf  on  Ida's  mountain  grows. 
Where  every  stalk  with  purple  flowerets  glows; 
Its  soothing  power  the  wounded  wild  goats  know. 
Assuage  their  pain,  and  cool  the  fiery  throe.  490 

Involving  mists  the  radiant  goddess  hide. 
Who  pours  the  medicine  in  the  bubbling  tide. 
Ambrosial  juices  blends  with  heavenly  skill. 
And  odorous  drugs,  the  balm  for  every  ill. 
The  liquid  charm  assuaging  all  the  smart,  495 

With  secret  power  endows  lapis'  art; 
The  blood  no  more  in  spouting  streamlets  flows, 
No  more  the  body  throbs  with  painful  throes; 
The  barb  leaps  forth,  and  drops  upon  the  plain, 
The  Dardan's  limbs  their  ancient  force  regain.  500 
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"  Anns  for  the  hero,  anns,"  lapis  criesy 

And  cheers  triumphant  from  the  Trojans  rise: 

Tib  not  to  hnman  skill  your  life  you  owe^ 

Tis  not  lapis,  chieftain,  heals  the  hlow; 

That  god  whose  power  propitious  sooth'd  the  pain,    505 
<'  For  mightier  deeds  recalls  thee  to  the  plain." 

Around  his  limhs  his  golden  greaves  he  daqs. 
Fits  on  his  ooiselet,  and  his  javelin  grasps. 
On  his  left  arm  nprears  his  golden  shield. 
Then  stands  impatient,  and  demands  the  field;         510 
But  calls  the  yonng  Ascanins  ere  he  goes. 
And  through  his  steel-harr'd  helm  one  kiss  hestows. 
"  May  thou,  my  son,  the  smiles  of  fortune  share, 
"  And  all  her  frowns,  as  hore  thy  &ther,  bear. 

My  arm,  their  leader  slaiUi  the  strife  shall  end,      515 

Conduct  to  empire,  and  thy  youth  defend. 
''  But  when,  confirm'd  by  length  of  time«  thy  heart 
"  Has  learnt  itself  to  act  the  monarch's  part, 
"  As  Hector  fought,  and  as  Maes^a  bore, 
"  Be  thou  the  hero  they  have  been  before."  520 

He  oeas'd:  then,  godlike,  from  the  gate  proceeds. 
Shakes  his  huge  javelin,  and  the  battle  leads ; 
Antheus  and  Mnestheus  with  fresh  ardour  bum. 
All  quit  the  camp,  and  to  the  field  return: 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  the  host  encircle  round,  525 

And  quakes  the  earth  beneath  the  trampling  sound. 
Jutuma  first,  with  sorrow-sharpen'd  ear. 
Heard  the  loud  tumult,  nor  conceal'd  her  fear; 
Ausonia  saw  them  with  unwonted  dread. 
Then  quail'd  her  bravest,  and  her  champions  fled.    530 
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On  pour'd  the  fiery  host,  and  shook  the  plain, 

As  when  the  tempest,  forious,  sweeps  the  main, 

Then  rolls  hnge  billows  to  the  sounding  shore. 

Where  the  rude  peasant  trembles  at  the  roar; 

Sees  nodding  groves  their  verdant  glories  yield  535 

And  golden  harvests,  prostrate,  strew  the  field. 

In  dense  array  so  Phrygians  squadrons  stand. 

Then  charge  obedient  to  their  chiefs  command. 

Before  Thymbrseus  huge  Osiris  fell. 

Bold  Mnestheus  sent  Archetius'  soul  to  hell;  540 

Achates'  sword  great  Epulo  cleft  through. 

And  mighty  Ufens  noble  Gyas  slew; 

Tolumnius  died,  whose  spear  reneVd  the  fight. 

Though  failed  his  art  to  read  the  omen  right. 

Then  rose  a  shout:  Kutulia's  warriors  yield,  545 

Quail  at  the  sound,  and  quit  th' ensanguln'd  field. 

Through  the  dense  mass^  ^neas  rush'd  along. 

Nor  seeks  for  victims  in  the  vulgar  throng. 

But  hastes,  disdainful  of  their  flying  bands, 

And  Tumus  only  for  his  spear  demands.  550 

Jutuma  heard,  and  trembling  sought  the  car, 
"Whence  Tumus  nobly  stemmed  the  tide  of  war; 
The  charioteer  was  roll'd  upon  the  plain. 
The  martial  virgin  seiz'd  herself  the  rein ; 
The  voice,  the  form,  the  arms  Metiscus  wore,  555 

Like  voice,  like  form,  like  arms  Jutuma  bore. 
As  the  light  swallows  ply  their  dusky  win^. 
Where  the  rich  mansion's  marble  columns  spring. 
Now  through  the  courts  on  rapid  pinions  shoot. 
Now  skim  the  water  in  their  swift  pursuit,  560 
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Dart  through  the  buzzing  denizens  of  air. 

And  to  their  twittering  young  the  insects  bear; 

E'en  so  Jutuma,  with  increasing  speed. 

Along  the  ranks  impels  the  foaming  steed. 

Where'er  the  Latian  warriors  turn  to  gaze,  565 

Bold  is  the  bearing  which  their  chief  displays; 

But  stiU,  how  loud  soe'er  his  shouts  may  rise. 

Far  from  the  Trojan  foe  the  sister  flies; 

Whilst  he,  still  thundering  with  resistless  force. 

Through  broken  squadrons  holds  his  winding  course.    570 

Offc  as  each  nerye  the  Dardan  leader  strains, 

And  on  the  monarch's  winged  coursers  gains, 

So  oft  the  hands  which  now  their  movements  guide. 

Draw  the  loose  reins,  and  turn  the  steeds  aside. 

In  vain  he  strives;  oppressed  with  yarious  cares,       575 

As  wave  on  wave  the  heaving  ocean  bears. 

With  swift  career  on  vast  Messapus  came. 

Tough  was  the  spear  and  true  the  chieftain's  aim; 

The  Trojan  leader  stoop'd  beneath  his  shield, 

The  javelin  graz'd  his  crest,  and  struck  the  field.      580 

Then  foam'd  the  Dardan  with  indignant  rage. 

While  Tumus  fled,  reluctant  to  engage; 

On  Jove  he  call'd,  and  every  power  divine. 

To  curse  the  faithless,  and  avenge  the  shrine; 

Mars  rag'd  before  him,  as  his  crimson'd  blade  585 

Swept  through  the  field,  and  one  wide  carnage  made. 

What  god  will  now  the  martial  strain  inspire. 
Matching  the  poet's  with  the  hero's  fire. 
Show  how  great  Tumus  triumph'd  on  the  plain. 
Or  sing  the  warriors  by  .tineas  slain?  590 
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Oh!  why,  dread  Jove,  should  chieftains  thus  contend, 
Whose  states  shall  in  eternal  compact  end? 

'Guinst  Sucro  first  the  Dardan's  falchion  shines, 
(That  deed  restored  the  Trojans'  waveriQg  lines,) 
Great  was  the  force,  and  true  the  warrior's  art,        595 
It  pass'd  the  ribs,  and  pierc'd  the  champion's  heart. 
To  Tumus  now  two  brother  chiefs  draw  near. 
One  meets  his  sword,  one  sinks  beneath  his  spear; 
Sad  is  their  fate  from  his  avenging  hand. 
Each  rolls  a  headless  carcase  on  the  sand;  600 

Fix'd  to  his  car  their  heads  the  monarch  bore. 
The  lips  still  quivering,  and  bedew'd  with  gore. 
Stout  Talos,  Tanais,  and  Cethegus  fell, 
And  at  one  moment  sought  the  shores  of  hell ; 
With  these  Onytes  swell'd  MneaB'  fame,  605 

Sprung,  hapless  chieftain,  from  a  Theban  dame. 
The  brothers  bom  in  Lycia's  sacred  groves. 
Whose  sunny  shores  the  bright  Apollo  loves. 
By  Tumus  struck,  with  young  MensBtes  died. 
Whose  home  had  been  by  Lema's  silvery  tide:  610 

There  oft  the  gentle  boy  his  sport  would  take. 
And  with  light  meshes  sweep  the  crystal  lake : 
Poor  was  his  sire,  and  till'd  another's  soil, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wealth,  contented  in  his  toil. 

As  when  fierce  fires  'mid  crackling  laurels  rise»     615 
Through  the  dry  wood  the  blaze  triumphant  flies; 
As  mountain  streams  with  mighty  tumult  roar, 
Down  the  rough  rocks  their  foaming  torrents  pour. 
Then  spread  wide  ruin  o'er  the  trembling  plaiQ, 
And  plough  fresh  channels  till  they  meet  the  main ;     620 
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So  either  chief,  by  equal  rage  ixisseBt, 

Now  boils  with  fury  pent  within  his  breast  ;^ 

With  fall  career  now  rushes  on  the  field. 

Careless  of  wounds,  and  ignorant  to  yield. 

Here  a  vast  rock  which  great  Maeaa  flings,  625 

Morranns  strikes,  proud  son  of  Latium's  kings  : 

Oft  of  his  royal  sires  the  prince  would  boast. 

But  now  his  glory  in  the  dust  is  lost; 

Beneath  his  chariot  wheels  the  chieftain  lies. 

And  trampled  by  his  steeds  the  master  dies.  630 

Brave  Hyllus  there  Butulia's  king  engag'd. 

With  gilded  helmet  fierce  the  warrior  rag'd; 

But  weak  that  helm  to  check  the  javelin's  course. 

In  the  cleft  brain  the  iron  spent  its  force. 

In  vain  brave  Greteus,  of  the  GrsBcian  name,  635 

To  mortal  combat  then  with  Tumus  came; 

In  vain  his  gods  some  lingering  fondness  feel. 

And  fence  Cupentus  from  iBneas'  steel; 

Before  the  godlike  prince  the  warrior  quaU'd, 

His  shield's  tough  folds  and  brazen  circles  fail'd.      640 

Thou  too,  0  ^olus,  foredoom'd  to  die. 

Must  on  Laurentum's  plain  extended  lie, 

'Gainst  whom  the  stem  Achilles  fought  in  vain. 

The  fatal  scourge  of  Priam's  ancient  reign : 

Stately  thy  palace  stood  'neath  Ida's  shade,  645 

But  'neath  Laurentum's  was  thy  funeral  made. 

Together  Dardans  and  Butulians  fall. 

Mars  towers  supreme,  and  havoc  spreads  through  all. 

Where  stout  Asylus  and  Serestus  fought, 

There  too  the  tide  of  war  Messapus  brought,  650 
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And  with  the  Tuscan  foot's  compacted  line 
The  gay  ann'd  horsemen  of  Evander  shine ; 
No  rest,  no  stay,  in  imdistingnish'd  strife 
Monarch  and  subject  all  contend  for  life. 

But  Venus  now  directs  the  Dardan's  hand,  655 

Inspires  the  counsel,  and  supplies  the  brand; 
As  rang'd  his  gaze  through  all  th'  embattled  powers. 
By  her  'tis  fix'd  upon  Laurentum's  towers; 
At  once  the  torch  his  thoughts  in  prospect  raise 
And  through  the  fallen  city  watch  the  blaze.  660 

Around  their  chief  his  noblest  leaders  stand. 
Where  stout  Serestus  heads  the  martial  band. 
Then  thus  he  cries :  "  Unless  the  foe  submit, 
"  Crouch  to  their  master,  and  obey  the  bit, 
'*  Yon  faithless  walls  this  angry  arm  shall  raze,        665 
*'  While  crumbling  palaces  augment  the  blaze. 
"  Seems  it  the  action  some  excuse  may  need  ? 
"  Great  Jove,  the  god  of  right,  approves  the  deed. 
"  What !  shall  this  breast  feel  no  indignant  rage. 

Patient  till  Tumus  pleases  to  engage?  670 

Yon  perjur'd  towers  themselves,  ye  Trojan  band, 
"  The  head,  the  fountain  of  our  labour  stand. 
"  Prepare  the  torch,  and  let  the  blazing  pine 
"  Before  Laurentum's  faithless  turrets  shine." 

He  ceas'd:  his  voice  the  Dardan  chiefs  obey,         675 
Form  in  a  wedge,  and  force  their  onward  way. 
Here  the  light  ladders  steel-clad  warriors  raise. 
Here  gleams  the  sword,  and  here  the  torches  blaze ; 
These  by  the  gates  cut  down  the  trembling  foe, 
These  poise  the  si)ear,  these  clouds  of  javelins  throw.    680 
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Before  them  all  fheir  chief  exnlting  stands, 

Extends  his  arms,  and  cheers  his  Trojan  hands; 

Galls  heayen  the  truce  twice  broken  to  attest. 

And  chides  Latinns  with  indignant  breast 

Discord,  meanwhile,  disturbs  the  Latian  state;  685 

Some  taunt  their  monarch,  and  desert  the  gate; 

With  nobler  purpose  these  resist  alarm. 

For  gods,  for  kindred,  and  for  country  arm. 

So  when  a  shepherd  would  the  insects  drive. 

With  pungent  odours,  from  their  rocky  hiye,  690 

Throughout  their  waxen  camp  the  l^ons  roam. 

And  whet  their  fury  to  ayenge  their  home; 

Whilst  poisonous  vapours  wind  through  all  the  cells. 

And  a  fiEunt  murmur  in  the  cavems  swells. 

But  now,  worn  out  and  harass'd  by  the  foe,  695 

A  worse  misfortune  must  Laurentum  know. 
When  the  queen  saw  the  hostile  band  appear. 
The  flames  ascending,  and  no  Tumus  near. 
She  deem'd  Butulia's  warlike  host  had  fled. 
Their  squadrons  broken,  and  their  leader  dead.         700 
Loud  call'd  she  then  upon  the  monarch's  name. 
And  on  her  own  injustice  charg'd  the  blame. 
Sad  are  the  plaints  her  absent  maidens  hear 
Of  frantic  grief  and  uncontroll'd  despair ; 
Beneath  the  gilded  beam  her  robe  she  tears^  705 

And  for  unseemly  death  the  noose  prepares. 
Loose  flows  the  young  Lavinia's  golden  hair. 
From  all  the  palace  wailings  lade  the  air; 
Then,  as  still  wider  spreads  the  hideous  tak. 
The  eity  fionts,  men's  hearts  within  ibem  ML  710 
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His  tunic  rent,  the  dust  of  sorrow  spread 
On  his  white  locks,  Latinus  mourns  the  dead ; 
Sees  the  wide  ruin  which  outruns  relief, 
And  weeps  his  quarrel  with  the  Dardan  chief. 

Now  Tumus  on  the  outskirts  of  the  field  715 

Pursues  the  few  who  scarce  contending  yield ; 
No  conqueror's  pride  the  monarch's  movements  show, 
His  wheels  are  heavy,  and  his  coursers  slow. 
A  shout,  with  which  are  shrieks  of  sorrow  blent, 
Beaches  his  ear,  on  martial  sounds  intent;  720 

Whilst  every  note  that  swells  upon  the  gale 
Of  wild  confusion  spreads  the  mournful  tale. 
"  Why  do  such  groans  from  Latium's  city  rise, 
"  What  means  that  shriek  of  woe  ?  "  the  monarch  cries  r 
Then  grasps,  scarce  conscious  of  the  deed,  the  rein,      725. 
And  checks  his  coursers  on  the  distant  plain. 

In  words  like  these  Jutuma  straight  replied^ 
Who  seem'd  Metiscus  by  her  brother's  side: 
"  Let  others  stand,  the  ramparts  to  defend ; 
"  Pursue,  while  Fortune  smiles  Eutulia's  friend.       730 
"  Mneas  presses  on  the  Latian  band, 
"  So  let  the  Phrygians  feel  thy  warlike  hand. 
"  To  him  at  least  thou  shalt  not  yield  in  fame^, 
"  Thy  victims  equal,  thy  renown  the  same." 

"  Sister,  for  long  I've  known  thee,"  Tumus  cries,  735 
"  Nor  can  the  goddess  cheat  the  brother's  eyes; 
"  The  league  was  broken  by  Jutuma's  art, 
*'  Although  in  arms  she  acts  Metiscus'  part. 
"  Who  bid  thee  leave  Olympus'  portals  bright, 
*'  Mix  in  the  tumult,  and  endure  the  fight?  740 
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"  Was  it  a  brother's  cmel  death  to  see  ? 
"  For  say  what  other  fate  remains  for  me  ? 
"  I  saw  Mnrranns  bleeding  on  the  plain, 
"  A  mighty  chief  by  mighty  warrior  slain : 
*'  Dear  was  his  sonl  to  mine,  and  dying  pray'd  745 

"  That  hand  for  vengeance,  which  had  fail'd  to  aid. 
"  Great  TJfens  fell,  of  th'  iBqni's  ancient  race, 
''  Disdaining  to  behold  the  king's  disgrace : 
"  Now  Trojan  hands  away  the  body  bear, 
*'  His  plnnder'd  arms  the  hostile  Trojans  wear.  750 

"  In  truth,  methinks,  but  one  more  curse  remains^ 
"  Invaded  hearths,  and  desolated  fanes. 
"  Shall  Latium's  plain  see  Tumua  basely  fly  ? 
'*  Shall  Dranoes  say  her  champion  fear'd  to  die  ; 
If  gods  of  heaven  refuse  their  aid  to  bring,  755 

Te  gods  of  hell  more  kind  receive  the  king ; 
"  Grant  a  free  passage  to  the  parting  breath, 
"  Shorten  the  time,  and  soothe  the  pains  of  death. 
"  Worthy  his  sires,  his  name  unstain'd  by  fear. 
Shall  Tumus'  ghost  in  Pluto's  realms  appear/'       760 
Scarce  had  he  ceas'd,  when  on  a  panting  horse 
The  wounded  Sages  urg'd  his  flying  course 
Tow'rds  Tumus'  chariot,  and  implor'd  his  chief. 
Their  last  resource,  to  bear  his  friends  relief; 
"  In  arms  .tineas  thunders  at  the  walls,  765 

''  The  turret  rocks,  the  lofty  palace  &lls; 
*'  Around  our  homes  the  torches  wildly  glare ; 
"  To  thee  Laurentum  turns  her  latest  prayer. 
"  Nay,  e'en  her  king's  half-mutter'd  whisper  shows 
"  He  doubts  his  friends,  and  leans  upon  his  foes.      77o 
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The  queen^  whose  voice  would  long  support  thy  side. 
And  claim  for  thee  the  sceptre  and  the  bride, 
Alarm'd,  by  her  own  hands  has  fled  the  light, 
And  sought,  uncalled,  the  sable  realms  of  night 
*'  Alone  before  the  gate  Messapus  stands,  775 

Alone,  Atinas  meets  the  Phrygian  bands; 
On  every  side  a  hostile  line  appears, 
And  its  rough  front  the  iron  harvest  rears; 
*'  Whilst  the  king's  chariot  flies  along  the  plain, 
'*  And  courts  the  combat  where  no  foes  remain."      780 

Silent  great  Tumus  stands  in  thoughtful  guise. 
As  various  passions  in  his  bosom  rise. 
Shame,  burning,  seeks  in  nobler  deeds  relief. 
And  madness  mixes  with  excess  of  grief; 
Love,  stimg  to  fury,  spurns  all  weak  control,  785 

While  conscious  valour  swells  his  daring  soul. 
Soon  as  the  first  dark  clouds  have  pass'd  away, 
Reason  returns,  and  thought  resumes  her  sway. 
The  king,  indignant,  turns  his  flashing  eyes 
To  where  Laurentum's  frowning  bulwarks  rise,         790 
And  from  his  chariot,  with  inquiring  gaze. 
That  ancient  city's  wide  extent  surveys. 
When  lo !  a  column  of  transparent  flame 
Forth  from  the  loopholes  of  a  turret  came ; 
That  tower's  vast  pile  his  martial  skill  had  prais'd,       795 
And  on  huge  wheels  the  jointed  fabric  rais'd. 
"  Fate  triumphs  o'er  the  works  of  Tumus'  hands ; 
"  I  go  where  fortune,  and  where  heaven  demands. 
"  JSneas  calls :  then  Tumus  comes  prepar'd, 
"  Nor  asks  ignobly  that  his  life  be  spar*d.  800 
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"  Oh!  let  me  farayely  spend  a  wsmag^s  zage, 
''  Nor  barter  gloiy  for  inglorioiis  age." 

Thus  Bpoke  the  chief;  then,  with  impetnons  bound. 
Leapt  from  his  car,  and  shook  the  solid  gzoond: 
Vain  was  his  sister's  grief,  his  swift  career  805 

Bursts  through  the  zanls,  nor  sees  the  hostile  spear. 
As  some  round  rock  that  toppled  o'er  the  plain. 
Worn  by  long  time,  or  wash'd  by  wintry  rain. 
Vibrates  in  air,  and  trembles  from  its  base, 
Then  thunders  headlong  with  impetuous  race,  810 

Acquires  fresh  strength  at  every  whirling  bound. 
Strews  groyes  and  herds,  and  smokes  along  the  ground; 
So  mighty  Tumus  rushes  to  the  walls, 
Man  rolls  on  man,  and  chief  on  chieftain  f&Ua; 
And  where  in  streams  the  warrior's  life-blood  flows,      815 
Through  clouds  of  hissing  darts  uninjur'd  goes. 
His  hand,  bis  Yoice  alike  forbid  the  strife: 
"  0  spare,"  he  cries,  "  each  foe  his  foeman's  life. 
"  Mine  is  the  part,  though  heaven's  dread  wrath  descend, 
"  The  gods  to  satisfy,  the  carnage  end."  820 

All  start  aside,  no  hand  impedes  the  chief, 
Who  to  his  fainting  comrades  bears  reliel 

But  when  Maesia  hears  the  monarch's  voice. 
He  feels  his  soul  in  sterner  thoughts  rejoice; 
No  more  his  torch  against  the  turret  gleams,  825 

All  vain  delay  and  useless  labour  seems. 
His  very  joy  the  vulgar  crowd  alarms. 
As  on  he  thunders,  terrible  in  arms! 
Great  as  Mount  Athos  with  majestic  form. 
Or  loftiest  Eryz  which  o'ertops  the  storm,  830 
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Or  fftther  Apennine,  whose  shaggy  brow 

Boars  in  the  wind,  and  glories  in  the  snow. 

Phrygians  and  foes  all  turn  alike  to  gaze; 

Who  man  the  towers^  or  who  the  engines  raise. 

Each  lowers  his  arrns^  and  panses  in  the  fight,         835 

Content  to  watch  the  hostile  leaders'. might. 

Breathless  with  wonder  King  Latinus  stands. 

To  see  two  warriors,  bom  in  different  lands. 

On  western  shores  contend  for  Latium's  crown, 

In  arms  nneqnall'd,  equal  in  renown.  84tO 

Now  on  the  vacant  plain  the  chiefs  draw  near, 
And  each,  impatient,  hurls  the  distant  spear. 
Then  hand  to  hand  the  close  attack  is  made, 
On  shield  and  helm  sharp  clangs  the  temper'd  blade; 
Earth  groans;  in  rage  the  hostile  chfutnpions  grow,   845 
Whirl  the  huge  sword,  but  scarce  direct  the  blow ; 
Loud  clash  their  arms,  fierce  glare  the  furious  kings. 
Through  all  the  air  the  martial  clamour  rings. 
So  when  two  bulls  contend  with  rival  might 
in  Silas'  groves,  or  on  Tabumus'  height,  850 

To  some  smooth  knoll  the  tremblii^  swains  retire. 
And  watch  the  beasts  expend  their  lordly  ire; 
Faint  low  the  heifers,  and  uncertain  gaze — 
Who  conquers  now,  henceforth  the  herd  obeys: 
In  deadly  charge  the  bellowing  monsters  meet,         855 
The  purple  current  gushes  to  their  feet; 
Their  panting  sides  are  drench'd  with  crimson  gore. 
The  hills  rebellow,  and  the  forests  roar. 

Meanwhile,  great  Jove,  to  show  whose  £artes  prevail, 
Adjusts  the  beam,  and  balances  the  scale;  860 
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The  different  sides  their  different  fortunes  fill. 
This  mounts  in  air,  this  sinks,  depressed  with  ill. 

But  Tamns  now,  advancing  on  his  foe. 
Lifts  his  bright  sword,  and  rises  to  the  blow; 
Breathless  the  armies  on  the  field  remain ;  865 

The  blade  snaps  short,  and  glitters  on  the  plain. 
Unlike  his  own  the  fiuthless  weapon  shines, 
He  turns  his  steps,  and  flies  al<»ig  the  lines. 

When  first  the  monarch  sprang  into  his  car 
(So  runs  the  legend)  and  commenced  the  war,  870 

His  father's  sword  by  chance  aside  was  laid. 
And  in  its  place  he  seiz'd  Metiscus*  blade. 
Long  as  the  flying  Trojans  sweep  the  plains. 
Perfect  the  temper  of  the  steel  remains. 
But  when  the  edge  which  mortal  fire  had  wrought,       875 
To  cope  with  aims  of  heavenly  art  was  brought. 
Like  brittle  ice  it  &il'd  the  warrior's  hand, 
Snapped,  and  with  glittering  firagments  strew'd  the  sand. 
Perplexed,  his  doubtful  course  the  monarch  takes, 
And  swiftly  circle  within  circle  makes.  880 

Small  is  the  space,  for  close  on  either  hand 
The  hostile  squadrons  of  the  Trojans  stand ; 
Here  a  morass  extends  its  reedy  bed. 
There  the  high  mountain  rears  its  threatening  head. 
With  equal  speed  Maeaa  in  the  ring  885 

Press'd  on  the  footstex)s  of  the  trembling  king; 
And  yet  some  anguish  from  the  archer's  reed 
Stiffen'd  his  muscles,  and  repress'd  his  speed. 
So  when  the  hound  pursues  the  panting  deer. 
Where  rushing  streams  on  either  side  are  near,         890 
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Or  where  the  purple  feather,  waving  high, 

Forbids  the  prey  to  wider  plains  to  fly, 

The  active  quarry,  bounding,  shifts  its  ground. 

Scours  round  the  circle,  and  eludes  the  hound; 

Who  strains  each  nerve  to  bring  the  game  to  bay,   895 

Snaps  at  the  stag  and  seems  to  hold  the  prey; 

Then  rings  the  vale, — the  banks,  the  lakes  reply, 

The  echo  deepens,  and  ascends  the  sky. 

The  flying  chief,  invoking  every  friend. 

Calls  each  in  turn  his  trusty  sword  to  send ;  900 

Whilst  still  ^neas  threatens  death  to  all 

Who  dare  to  answer  to  their  leader's  call; 

To  instant  fire  devotes  the  hapless  town. 

And  bears,  though  wounded,  on  the  monarch  down. 

Five  circles  round  the  field  the  champions  trace,      905 

Five  times  returning  to  their  former  place: 

For  no  light  stake  one  follows,  and  one  flies; 

Thy  blood,  thy  life,  0  Tumus,  is  the  prize ! 

Long  a  wild  olive  on  these  plains  had  stood. 
Near  Faunus'  temple,  on  whose  sacred  wood  910 

Would  sailors  oft,  returning  to  the  shore, 
Suspend  their  offerings,  and  the  god  adore; 
But  Troy  had  felFd  it  with  irreverent  force, 
Xbat  steeds  might  charge  with  unimpeded  course. 
In  its  tough  root  was  fiz'd  Eneas'  spear,  915 

His  eye  attracting  as  that  chief  drew  near. 
Who  strove  to  grasp  it,  that,  as  Tumus  flew. 
Its  point  might  swifter  still  the  king  pursue. 
Then,  wild  with  fear,  that  monarch  urg'd  his  prayer: 
*'  Faunus,  receive  thy  votary  to  thy  care ;  920 
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"  0  Earth,  oompassion  for  the  pious  feel, 

"  And  with  tenacionB  force  retain  the  steel. 

"  Oft  have  I  worshipp'd  on  this  sacred  plain, 

"  Which  now  with  blood  the  reckless  Dardans  stain.'' 

So  prayed  the  monarch,  and  his  prayer  was  heard,    925 

Earth  held  the  spear,  obedient  to  his  word. 

With  all  his  power  in  vain  JEneas  stroTe 

The  root  to  open,  and  the  spear  remoye. 

While  thus  he  stopt,  again  Jutuma  took 

Metiscns'  armonr,  and  Metiscus'  look;  930 

And  as  fresh  efforts  still  the  Trojan  made. 

To  Tnmns'  hand  restor'd  his  trusty  blade. 

Venus,  indignant  act  so  bold  to  see, 

Loosen'd  the  Dardan  javelin  from  the  tree. 

The  towering  chiefs,  their  arms,  their  courage  new,  935 

Majestic  stand,  the  combat  to  renew; 

Quick  beats  the  pulse  of  each,  as  each  draws  near. 

This  trusts  his  sword,  this  glories  in  his  spear. 

Meanwhile,  as  on  a  golden  cloud  she  lies. 
And  to  the  battle-field  directs  her  eyes,  940 

Great  Jove,  who  knew  the  feelings  of  her  breast. 
In  words  like  these  the  queen  of  gods  addressed ; 
Oh  why  need  I  to  ears  that  know  it  tell 
In  these  bright  courts  the  Dardan  chief  must  dwell? 
**  What  plans  Joye*s  consort,  that  she  lingers  here,    945 
"  'Midst  the  cold  yapours  of  this  cloudy  sphere  ? 
Deem'st  thou  it  right,  one  destin'd  to  advance 
To  heavenly  courts  should  bleed  by  mortal  lance? 
"  Or  (for  thou  didst  it)  that  the  monarch's  sword 
Should  with  fresh  strength  be  to  his  arm  restor'd  ?    950 
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Yield  to  my  prayors,  nor  let  corroding  grief 

Obscure  thy  radiance,  and  refuse  relief. 

Thy  hate  was  strong  the  Trojans  to  pursue 
'*  With  fell  mischance  the  stormy  billows  through ; 
"  Thy  hand  to  scatter  discord  could  prevail,  955 

"  And  doud  the  bridals  with  the  funeral  wail. 
"  'Tis  vain  to  plead,  and  vainer  to  deplore, 
"  Fate  stands  supreme,  and  Jove  permits  no  mora" 

So  spake  the  king  of  gods ;  his  queen  replies 
In  humble  accents,  and  with  downcast  eyes :  960 

"  I  knew  thy  will,  dread  sire,  and  therefore  left 
*'  My  favourite  monarch  of  my  aid  bereft ; 
''  Else  hadst  thou  not  beheld  me  here  alone, 
"  Inertly  prostrate  on  a  fleecy  throne ; 
"  But,  girt  with  flames,  and  in  the  battle-field,  965 

"  Juno  had  made  these  Phrygian  wanderers  yield. 
"  My  voice,  I  own  it,  bade  the  sister  dare 
"  Much  for  the  brother,  and  his  labours  share, 
"  But  not  herself  the  bumish'd  spear  to  throw, 
"  To  fit  the  arrow,  or  to  bend  the  bow.  970 

"  I  swear  it  by  dark  Pluto's  gloomy  waves, 
"  Deep  awe  for  which  e'en  heavenly  minds  enslaves, 
"  And  now  that  Jimo  earth's  vain  strife  would  leave, 
"  Do  thou  at  least  her  last  request  receive; 
"  For  his  own  Latins,  and  for  Latium's  state,  975 

"  Let  Jove  concede  what  granted  is  by  fate.      • 
"  When  these  blest  nuptials,  (be  they  blest  indeed !) 
"  And  peaceful  rites  to  sterner  scenes  succeed, 
"  0  let  them  stiU  retain  the  Latian  name, 
"  For  such  respect  its  ancient  date  may  claim ;         980 
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"  Still  may  their  speech  their  odgiii  declare, 
"  Still  may  their  men  the  Latian  toga  wear, — 
"  Still  be  it  Latium,  still  Albania's  kings, 
"  Still  Bome  confess  from  whence  her  valonr  springs. 
"  Troy  is  no  more, — and  with  her  grandeur  may        965 
"  The  name  of  Trojans  pass  from  hence  away." 
To  whom  the  king  of  gods  and  men  replied : 
Sister  of  Jove,  once  ancient  Satnm's  pride. 
Let  not  such  wrath  disturb  thy  heayenly  breast, 
"  Since  Jove,  obedient,  grants  his  queen's  request      990 
"  Its  speech,  its  customs,  still  shall  Latium  claim, 
"  With  Troy  united,  but  unchang'd  in  name. 
"  While  with  one  voice  before  the  shrines  they  bow, 
"  Fresh  rites  of  worship  shall  the  people  know. 
"  Sprung  from  this  stock,  a  pious  race  shall  rise,       995 
"  Surpass  their  fellows,  and  ascend  the  skies ; 
'*  None  to  thy  name  such  frequent  fanes  shall  raise, 
"  Or  wider  spread  majestic  Juno's  praise." 
The  queen  contented  left  th' ethereal  plain. 
And  sought  Olympus'  star-paVd  courts  again.  lOOO 

And  now  his  power  the  god  of  thunder  tried. 
To  move  Jutuma  from  her  brother's  side. 
Twin  pests  there  are,  whom  Night  to  Acheron  bore, 
(A  third,  Megssra,  haunts  the  Stygian  shore,) 
Bound  each  she  coils  the  serpent's  hissing  folds,      1005 
Each  on  swift  wings  its  airy  pathway  holds ; 
To  men  dark-omen'd  messengers  of  ill. 
The  dreaded  heralds  of  their  soyereign's  will. 
To  spread  infection  through  the  poison'd  air. 
Or  wide  the  blazing  torch  of  discord  bear.  loio 
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One,  whom  the  Thunderer  to  Jutnrna  sends, 

Portending  evil,  to  the  earth  descends ; 

And  as,  unseen,  athwart  the  cloudy  air 

Their  venom'd  Ijarbs  the  Parthian  arrows  bear, 

Thus  swift,  thus  silent,  thus  on  death  intent,  1015 

Through  fleeting  shades  the  baleful  herald  went. 

The  form  of  that  ill-omen'd  bird  she  takes. 

Whose  loathsome  home  the  ruin'd  altar  makes. 

Whose  cry  amidst  the  tombs  disturbs  the  night, 

Till  mortals,  waking,  tremble  with  affright;  1020 

So  screams  the  bird  around  the  monarch's  head. 

O'er  his  broad  shield  her  sluggish  pinions  spread. 

'Tis  then  strange  dread  unnerves  the  martial  prince. 

His  limbs,  his  voice,  his  hair  cold  fear  evince. 

But  when  from  far  that  scream  Jutuma  knew,        1025 

And  mark'd  the  wings  on  which  the  Fury  flew. 

The  hair  dishevelled,  and  the  wounded  breast. 

The  bleeding  cheek,  her  agony  confessed. 

"  How  can  his  sister  more  her  brother  serve, 

"  Or  how  from  fate  the  warrior's  life  preserve  ?       1030 

''  How  still  retain  her  post  upon  the  field  ? 

"  Before  a  fiend  of  hell  must  sorrow  yield. 

**  Full  well  I  know  the  clapping  of  thy  wings, 

"  And  the  stem  doom  which  Jove's  dread  herald  brings. 

*'  Thus  tyrant  lust  a  virgin's  love  repays  1035 

"  With  the  long  sorrow  of  protracted  days. 

^^  Would  that  I  were  one  moment  mortal  made, 

**  To  die  attendant  on  my  brother's  shade! 

"  0  say  what  joy  immortal  years  can  give, 

''  Unless  with  such  as  blest  those  years  to  live  ?      1040 
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"  Would  that  the  earth  some  deep  abyss  might  show, 
**  And  snatch  a  goddess  to  the  reahns  below!  ** 
Thus  wept  the  nymph,  too  weak,  alas  I  to  sa^e, 
yeil*d  her  bright  form,  and  plung'd  beneath  the  wave. 

On  press'd  the  great  j£neas,  and  his  spear  1045 

Tower*d  like  a  pine-tree,  as  the  chief  drew  near ; 
Fierce  was  the  rage  that  swell'd  within  his  breast, 
Fierce  were  the  accents  which  that  rage  express'd : 
"  Why  should  the  hero,  Tumus,  shun  the  fight  ? 
"  In  arms  let  kings,  let  sLayes  contend  in  flight.      1050 
"  Call  earth's  dark  womb  to  open  to  thy  prayer, 
"  Or  ask  {(X  wings,  to  mount  through  spacious  air ; 
"  All  shapes  assume,  or  force,  or  cunning  try, 
"  All,  all  shall  fail,  and  thou  dishonoured  die." 

"  Insulting  foe,  no  words," — ^the  prince  replied,     1055 
And  waVd  his  crest  with  all  a  monarch's  pride, — 
"  No  words  of  thine  affect  my  soul  with  fear; 
'*  The  partial  gods  in  adverse  league  appear." 
No  more  the  warrior  says,  but  turns  his  eyes 
To  where  an  ancient  stone  before  him  lies ;  1060 

Long  had  it  lain  embedded  in'  the  sand. 
To  mark  the  limits,  and  divide  the  land. 
Not  twice  six  men  so  vast  a  weight  could  raise, — 
The  puny  men  of  these  degenerate  days. 
On  rush'd  the  chieftain,  as  the  rock  he  swung,       1065 
And  'gainst  his  foe  the  mighty  ruin  flung; 
Wild  was  the  cast,  as  if  the  reeling  brain 
No  more  might  empire  o'er  the  limbs  retain. 
The  trembling  knee  the  monarch  scarce  sustains, 
The  blood  grows  cold,  congealing  in  his  veins ;       1070 
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Short  of  the  goal^  and  with  imcertam  aim, 

Through  the  thin  air  the  ponderous  fragment  came. 

As  when  dull  m'ght  the  languid  body  chains^ 

His  fetter'd  limbs  in  vain  the  sleeper  strains; 

No  more  the  foot  obeys  the  dreamer's  will,  1075 

The  arm  is  powerless,  and  the  tongue  is  still; 

Cflieck'd  are  his  efforts  when  he  strives  to  rise. 

The  word,  half  syllabled,  in  utterance  dies; 

So  the  dire  fiend  unnerves  the  warlike  king. 

Its  wonted  aid  no  more  will  valour  bring.  1080 

Confus'd  he  stands,  then  toward  Laurentum's  wall 

Looks,  and  now  dreads  the  spear  about  to  fall; 

Sees  no  escape,  no  way  to  charge  the  host, 

His  chariot  absent,  and  his  sister  lost. 

Watching  his  time,  the  Dardan  chief  drew  near,     1085 

And  with  increasing  might  impeU'd  the  spear; 

No  rock,  launched  forth  by  some  vast  engine's  force, 

E'er  cleft  the  air  with  such  impetuous  course; 

Ne'er  shot  so  swift,  or  with  a  roar  so  loud, 

Jove's  fiery  thunder  from  th' impending  cloud.  1090 

Like  the  dark  whirlwind,  charg'd  with  death,  it  flew, 

Pass'd  shield  and  corselef  s  outmost  border  through. 

Then  pierc'd  the  thigh,  and,  powerless  from  the  wound, 

The  warlike  monarch  sank  upon  the  ground. 

Up  rose  Butulia's  chiefs,  and  groan'd  aloud,         1095 
That  groan  was  answered  by  the  steel-clad  crowd; 
Bebellow  Tiber's  ancient  hills  around. 
And  all  the  distant  groves  return  the  sound. 
Then  prayed  the  king,  but  with  no  coward's  prayer, 
** Death  I  deserv'd,  and  ask  no  foe  to  spare;  lioo 
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*'  Yet  Dannxus  may  Anchises*  son  implore, 

"  For  once  AnchiBfw  watch'd  thy  manjiood's  hour; 

"  Or  me  restore,  or  (dost  thou  blood  require) 

"  My  lifeless  body  to  my  aged  sire. 

**  Thy  spear  has  oonquer'd,  and  the  Latians  see        1105 

^  The  yanquish'd  monarch  stretch  his  hand  to  thee. 

"  Thine  is  Layinia;  &Yonr*d  thus  by  fate, 

<<  Demand  no  more,  bnt  dare  be  nobly  great" 

Fire  flashed  from  ont  the  Dardan's  eyes,  his  blade 

Was  bared  for  slaughter,  yet  his  hand  was  stayed :  liio 

Mercy  had  trinmph'd,  but  that  Tumus  bore 

The  golden  belt  which  once  young  Pallas  wore; 

Wrenched  from  his  body  in  that  bloody  fight 

When  youth  had  yielded  to  superior  might. 

Deep  in  his  soul  the  fire  of  vengeance  bum'd,       1115 
And,  cloth'd  with  fury,  to  the  king  he  tum'd: 
*'  Shall  he  escape,  who  on  th'  ensanguin'd  plain, 
'*  With  savage  exultation  stripped  the  slain? 
i(  frj\j^  Pallas'  wounds  this  sacrifice  demand, 
"  'Tis  Pallas,  Pallas,  that  impels  the  hand ! "  H20 

Fierce  was  the  blow,  and  with  it  pas^d  away 
The  soul,  indignant,  from  the  realms  of  day. 


ji 
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NOTES    TO   BOOK   XII. 


Line  39.  First  in  the  battle  on  the  landing  of  the  Arcadian  and 
Tuscan  allies ;  and  again  in  the  engagement  of  the  cavalry  under 
Camilla. 

94.  Tumus,  a  few  lines  below,  calls  ^neas  "  Semivir." 

104.  Perhaps  the  English  reader  may  require  to  be  reminded  that 
this  is  a  word  of  four  syllables,  the  y,  in  pronouncing  it,  being  lost 
in  the  «'.  It  is  a  Greek  name,  and  in  that  language  the  y%  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  diphthong.     The  two  first  syllables  are  short. 

141.  Servius  on  this  passage  remarks,  that  for  the  sacred  officers 
on  these  occasions  to  wear  linen  was  contrary  to  the  religious  rites 
of  Rome,  and  that  Virgil  designedly  so  clothes  them  to  intimate 
that  a  league  struck  under  faulty  ceremonies  would  be  broken. 
Others  for  "  linus  "  read  "  limus,"  an  apron  or  sash  worn  by  those 
engaged  in  religious  ceremonies. 

146.  "  Pilata  agmina,"  troops  armed  with  the  "  pilum,"  or  long 
spear  of  the  Roman  legions. 

153.  Messapus. 

157.  Their  spears  were  stuck  upright  in  the  ground. 

192.  Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  was  the  mother  of  Faunus, 
the  father  of  Latinus. 

206.  A  cake  of  fine  flour,  *'  mola,"  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
victim  ;  hence  our  word  to  "  immolate."  A  few  hairs  were  also  cut 
from  the  forehead,  and  burnt,  or  (as  in  Homer)  distributed  to  the 
principal  persons :  * 

<<  Agamemnon  then 
'<  Cut  off  the  forelocks  of  the  lambs,  of  which 
**  The  heralds  gave  to  every  Graecian  chief 
"  A  portion,  and  to  all  the  chiefs  of  Troy." — Cowper. 
It  may  be  further  observed,  that  Virgil  introduces  the  ewe-lamb, 
according  to  the  GrsBcian  custom,  and  the   sow,  after  the   most 
ancient  Latin  form  of  ratifying  a  league,  as  described  by  Livy,  in 
the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  between  the  Romans  and  the  Albans. 

242.  It  is  evident,   I  think,  that  Virgil  meant  to  introduce 

2  L 
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Latiniu  ta  calling  the  son  and  moon  to  attest  his  sinceritj,  who  are, 
throaghont  the  ancient  mythology,  confounded  with  Apollo  and 
Diana,  and  bo  addressed  as  *'  Latons  genns  duplex  "  by  Jupiter. 

278.  One  portion  of  the  Etrnrians,  tinder  Messapus,  were  ranged 
on  the  side  of  Turnos,  the  others  on  that  of  ^neas. 

297.  Milton  also  introduces  a  like  omen  : 

"  Nigh  in  her  sight 
**  The  bird  of  Jore,  stoop'd  from  his  airy  tower, 
^  Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove." 

Paradise  Lost,  XI.  184. 

308.  Being  an  omen  taken  from  birds,  it  came  strictly  under  the 
science  of  "  augury ; "  and  the  interpretation  of  it,  that  Tarnus 
was  the  swan  rescued  from  the  talons  of  ^neas  by  his  surrounding 
comrades,  was  fairly  given  according  to  the  principles  of  that 
science ;  the  error  was  in  supposing  that  to  have  been  sent  imme- 
diately from  Jupiter,  which  was  only  contrived  by  Jutuma. 

845.  ^'Strictis  ensibus  adsunt.*' 

348.  One  of  those  who  came  with  ^neas, — ^Lib.  X.  v.  164. 

353.  The  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  account  of  Goliath, ''  the 
staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam." 

363.  Such  passages  as  this,  though  they  may  sound  oddly, 
perhaps,  to  the  present  English  ear,  mark  too  strongly  the  simpli- 
city of  the  ancient  Epic,  to  justify  the  translator  in  any  way  passing 
over  or  abridging  them. 

412.  When  Fear  is  spoken  of  as  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  it  is  more 
commonly  described  as  pale ;  here,  when  personified  as  the  deity 
inspiring  alarm,  Virgil,  with  great  propriety,  uses  the  expression, 
*'  atrse  Formidinis  ora,"  the  countenance  of  dark  or  grim-visaged 
Terror. 

424.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  English  reader  that  this 
is  ironical.  The  night  adventure  of  Dolon,  the  father  of  Eumedes, 
in  the  10th  lib.  of  the  Iliad,  must  be  known  to  all. 

436.  In  the  first  of  these  lines  Turnus  insultingly  alludes  to  the 
custom  of  conquerors,  of  measuring  out  the  conquered  territory 
amongst  their  followers ;  the  latter,  though  differing  from  the  text, 
may  help  to  convey  the  spirit  of  the  whole  to  the  English  reader. 

466.  I  have  borrowed  this  expression  from  Oowper's  Iliad. 

473.  So  called  because  the  healing  art  in  early  times  consisted 
only  in  the  knowledge  of  herbs  and  simples. 
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480.  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  the  "  tenax  forceps/'  which 
lapis  (who,  like  the  Doctor  in  St.  Ronan's  Well,  was  *'  nunquam 
non  paratns  ")  carried  with  him.  ^  Pincers^"  thongh  we  have  the 
authority  of  Spenser  for  using  the  word  in  poetry,  seemed  to  carry 
with  it  too  much  of  the  workshop,  as  '^  forceps  "  did  of  the  surgery ; 
and  I  knew  of  no  other  term. 

527.  The  reader  will  find  the  acuteness  of  hearing  consequent 
upon  extreme  anxiety  alluded  to  in  the  fifth  stanza  of  the  opening 
canto  of  Rokeby  : — 

"  Far  townward  sounds  a  distant  tread, 
"  And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed, 
"  Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear, 
'*  Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear, 
"  Could  e'er  distinguish  horses'  clank, 
^'  Until  it  reach'd  the  castle-bank." 

554.  I  use  the  term  "  virgin  "  in  the  same  vague  sense  in  which 
it  frequently  occurs  in  the  original. 

594.  Others  interpret  this  parenthesis  differently,  that  this  bold 
standing  of  Sucro  against  iEneas  first  checked  the  Trojans,  who 
were  now  bearing  all  before  them. 

614.  There  is,  I  think,  an  indescribable  beauty  in  such  passages 
as  these  thus  introduced ;  a  beauty,  as  far  as  I  know,  found  only  in 
Virgil,  and  his  great  master  and  prototype,  Homer.  The  mind  is 
transported  at  once  from  the  horrors  of  carnage  to  the  fairest 
images  of  perfect  peacefulness.  How  completely  do  they  justify 
the  remark  in  Professor  Eeble's  '  Prelections :'  *'  In  ^neide  su&  fecit 
Virgilius,  ut  inter  bella  et  heroicos  tumultus  tacit&  quddum  ruris 
memorift  se  delectavit." 

683.  First  made  with  Ilioneus';  and  secondly  with  ^neas,  rati- 
fying the  single  combat  between  him  and  Turnus. 

725.  ''  Amens,"  having  for  the  moment  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 

807. 1  have  adopted  this  epithet  from  Homer,  oKooirpoxoff  round 
as  a  wheel. 

862.  Virgil  follows  Homer.  In  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  *  Paradise 
Lost '  the  light  scale  mounting  aloft  is  made  to  foreshow  the  flight 
of  Satan  from  his  contest  with  Gabriel. 

910.  The  temple  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  there  seems 
no  impropriety  in  introducing  it,  as  these  wild  olive-trees  (selected 
for  the  hardness  and  durability  of  their  wood)'  were  comnionly 
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planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  temples  for  the  purpose  here  men- 
tioned. 

946.  In  the  lower  air,  or  sky,  which  is  visible  from  earth,  and 
below  the  regions  of  pure  light  and  warmth  inhabited  by  the  gods. 

1000.  It  is  probable  that  few  readers  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  the  death  of  Tumus  is  brought  about ;   it  may  be 
well,  therefore,  to  bring  before  them  at  this  point  the  following 
note  from  Dr.  Beattie's  Essay  on  Poetry  and  Music,  cap.  4th ;  Of 
Poetical  Characters :  —  *^  Tumus   is  a  brave   and   gallant  yoang 
prince  ;  but  his  disobedience  to  the  will  of  Jupiter,  as  repeatedly 
declared  by  oracles  and  prodigies  whereof  he  could  not  misunder- 
stand the  meaning,  (lib.  vii.  vers.  104  and  596,)  in  persisting  to 
urge  his  claim  to  Lavinia,  whom  Fate  had  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  his  rival,  engages  him  in  the  war  which  concludes  with   his 
death.     We  pity  his  fall ;   of  which,  however,  himself,  with   his 
dying  breath,  acknowledges  the  justice.     Had  he  been  less  amiable, 
we  should  have  been  less  interested  in  his  fate  ;  had  he  been  more 
virtuous,  the  poet  must  either  have  omitted  tiie  Italian  war  alto- 
gether, or  brought  it  about  by  means  less  probable,  perhaps,  and 
less  honourable  to  the  Trojans,  and  consequently,  to  Rome.      Piety 
to  the  gods  is  everywhere  recommended  by  Yirgil  as  the  first  and 
greatest  human  virtue,  to  which  all  other  duties  and  affections  are 
to  give  place,  when  they  happen  to  be  inconsistent.'* 

1104.  For  the  correctness  of  this  expression,  which  is  literally 
rendered  from  the  original,  let  the  reader  consult  Dr.  Beattie's  note 
at  V.  1000. 
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enlarged.    Demy  12mo,  cloth,  S<.  6(2. 

—  GEBMAK  BEADING  BOOK :  Containing  Sentenoes,  De- 
scriptions, Tales,  and  Poetry,  with  the  necessary  explanations  in 
English,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Private^  and  Self  Instruction.  First 
Course.    Demy  12mo,  doth,  3«.  M, 

—  GEBMAir  BEADDTG  BOOK     Second  Course.     Demy 

12mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

AirSTIE.-THE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  GLOTTCESTEBSHIBE 

AND  SOMERSETSHIRE,   AND    THEIR    RESOURCEa     By 
.  John  Anstie,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Civil  and  Mining ' 
Engineer,  &c.    With  Tables  and  Sections.    Lnperial  Svo,  cloth,  69. 

ATLASES.    See  Catalogue  of  Atlases,  Maps,  &g. 
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BAILET  (J.).— CEHTSAL  AXEBICA:  Deseribing  each  of  the 
States  of  Giutemala,  Handnias,  Salyador,  Nicaragua,  and  Ooeta  Biea 
— ^their  Natural  Features,  Products,  Population,  and  remarkable 
capaeit J  for  Coloniflation.    Witk  Three  Views.    Post  8yo^  doth,  5s. 

BEATjyOISIH'S  (Mariot  de)  FBEVCH  VEBBS  at  a  OLAHCE : 

A  Summary  of  the  French  Yerbs,  embracing  an  entirely  new  System 
of  Gonjugation,  by  which  the  forms  of  any  F^nch  Verb  may  be  asoer- 
tained  at  a  glance.  Together  with  numerous  Practical  Illustrations  of 
their  Idiomatic  Gonstraction,  copious  Notes,  and  a  List  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Yerbs.  New  Edition,  Twenty-sixth  Thousand,  eolaiged  and 
entirely  rewritten.    Demy  8yo,  price  U, 

BELLAMT.-TABLES  PGB  THE  TTSE  OF  EKGHTEEBS  AJSTD 

AKCHITECTS  in  Taking  out  QUANTITIES  of  MASONRY,  IBON- 
WOBK,  &c.    By  0.  J.  Bellamy,  OJL    Boyal  8to,  cloth,  158. 

BETAS  (PhiUips,  F.K.G.S.) -The  TEACHESS*  LIST,  1873 : 

Containing  a  Calendar  of  all  Executive  and  Examining  Bodies;,  Uni- 
yersities,  Genend  and  Special  Colleges;  Public,  Proprietary,  and 
Middle-class  Schools;  Denominational  Colleges  and  Schools;  the 
principal  Private  Schools :  Education  of  Women,  Training  Colleges, 
Ac. ;  together  with  a  complete  Alphabetical  Directory  of  Qualified  and 
C^flcated  Teachers,  and  a  list  of  School  Boards,  with  the  names  of 
the  Officers.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Sir  Francis  B.  Sandford, 
O.B.,  LL.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Demy  8vo,  half-bound  roan,  9». 

BIEC;H.-EXAKFLES  of  LABOITBEBS'  COTTAGES,  with 

PLANS  for  IMPBOYING  the  DWELLINGS  of  the  POOR  in 
LABGE  TOWNS.  By  Johk  Bibch,  Architect,  Author  of  'Designs 
for  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,'  to  wldch  was  avrarded  the 
Medal  and  Premium  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Imperial  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  Ss.  6d. 

BOLLAE£T.-The  WABS  of  SUCCESSION  of  FOETTTGAL 

and  SPAIN,  from  1826  to  1840 :  Containing  an  Account  of  the  Siege 
of  Oporto,  1882-3 ;  Beminiscences,  Political,  Military,  &c. ;  with  Besiune 
of  Political  History  to  the  Present  Time.  By  William  Bollasbt, 
F.B.G.S.,  Cor.  Mem.  Univ.,  Chile ;  Ethno.  Socs.  London,  New  York, 
&o.    With  Maps  and  Blustnitions.    2  vols,  demy  8vo,  doth,  80«. 

BOOE-KEEFnrG.-THOITGHTS  on  DOTTBLE  ENTET  and 

BALANCE  SHEETS,  with  Examples  of  a  Ledger,  the  Balancing  of 
Accounts,  &o.   Post  8vo,  doth.  Is.  6d. 

B0TJL0OHE.-GTrn)E  to  BOULOGNE  and  its  ENVIEOITS. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy  12mo,  doth,  2«.  6d. 

BOWEING.-The    DECIMAL    SYSTEM,   in    NTJMBEBS, 

COINS,  and  ACCOUNTS,  especially  with  REPEEENCB  to  the 
DECIMALISATION  of  the  CURRENCY  and  ACCOUNTANCY 
of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  By  the  late  Sir  John  Bowrdjg,  LL.D^ 
formerly  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary  and  Superintendent  of  Trade  in  China.  Ulustrated 
with  120  Engravings  of  Coins,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  48. 
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BRADLEY  (lonBdale,  E.G-SO-AnENaTTIEYinto  the  DEPO- 
SITION of  LEAD  ORE  in  the  MINERAL  VEINS  of  SWALE- 
DALE,  YORKSHIRE.  With  Geological  Map  of  Swaledale,  aad 
numerous  Geological  Sections.    Roy£tl  Syo,  cloth,  21s. 

BBAZILIAN  COLOiriZATIOir,  from  an  ETTEOFEAN  FOIBT 

of  VIEW.    By  Jaoab^  Assu.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  28.  6d, 

BEEES.  —  PICTOEIAL  ULTTSTEATIONS  of  ITEW  ZEA- 
LAND. By  S.  0.  Brees,  late  Principal  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to 
the  New  Zealand  Company.    Cloth,  21<.  (published  at  42s.). 

BEITISH  AEMY,  The.  SKETCHES  OF  BRITISH  SOL- 
DIERS ;  a  Series  of  Coloured  Prints,  from  the  Drawings  made  by 
Command  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  GsoBaB  H.  Thomas,  and 
graciously  lent  for  publication. 

The  Series  comprises:-*!.  Life  Guards  and  Royal  Horse  Guards.— 
2.  Dragoon  Guards  and  Light  Dragoons.— 3.  Royal  Ariiillery. — 4.  Royal 
Engineers  and  Military  Train.— 5.  The  Guards.— 6.  Regiments  of  the 
Line. 

On  Six  Sheets,  size  of  each  25  inches  by  19,  price  27s.  the  set ;  or,  sold 
separately,  price  5s.  each. 

%*  This  beautiful  Series  of  Coloured  Lithographs  is  printed  on  Super- 
fine Thick  Paper,  and  can  be  had  framed  in  uny  style  to  order. 

BEOWNE  (W.  A.,  LL.D.).-The  MEECHANT'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Commerce.    Second  Edition.    Demy  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

This  work  afibrds  full  and  reliable  information  from  official  sources 
of  the  currencies  and  moneys  of  account,  and  the  weights  and  measures 
of  all  the  great  commercial  countries  in  the  World. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  and  MEASTJEES  of  the  CHIEF 

COMMERCIAL  NATIONS  IN  THE  WORLD,  with  the  British 
Equiwtlents.  Fourth  Edition.  Demy  12mo,  doth,  la.  Qd, ;  or  paper 
cover,  U. 

AEITHHETIGAL   EXAMPLES   for   MILITAEY   and 

CIVIL  SERVICE  STUDENTS:  Being  a  complete  Treatise  on 
Arithmetic.  Consisting  of  the  Questions  mat  have  been  given  at  the 
Military  and  Civil  Service  Examinations,  with  Rules,  Solutions,  and 
Answers.    Demy  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

KEY  to  Same.    By  Matxbb.    Demy  12mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d, 
AEMY  TESTS  in  AEITHMETIG :    Being  the  Quesia9ns 

set  to  Candidates  for  Woolwich  Direct  Commissions,  Sandhurst, 
Commissariat,  and  Staff  College.  WITH  ANSWERS.  Demy  12mo, 
doth,  3s.  6d. 

CIVIL    SEEVICE   TESTS   in   AEITHMETIC:    Being 

Specimens  of  the  more  difficult  Questions  in  the  Civil  Service  Reports, 
with,  full  Solutions.  To  which  are  appended  the  Questions  in  the 
Eleventh  Report,  WITH  ANSWERS.    Demy  12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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BBOWHE  (W.  A.,  LL.I).).-ABITHMETICAL  OUESTIOHS 

in  the  8th  CIVIL  SERVICE  BEPOBT,  with  6oliiti<m8w    Demy 
12nio,  1«. 

ClVn  SEEVICE  OTTIBE  to  HISTOBT:  Being  the  His- 
torical QnestionB  in  the  Civil  Serrioe  Beports.  Arranged  mder  the 
MYeral  Periods  and  Betgns  to  which  they  belong.   Demy  12mo,  doth, 

CITIL  SEETICE  OEOOBAPHY:  Being  the  Geographical 

Qnestions  in  the  Ciyil  Service  Beports.    Collected  and  Arranged  hy    ! 
W.  A.  Bbownb,  LIi.D.    Demy  12mo,  doth,  2s.  6d.  \ 

I 

8PECIMEHS  of  HAKDWHITIirO :    ApproTed  hy  the    | 

Civil  Serrioe  Commissioners.    Demy  Svo,  2d  , 

CHAMBEBS— HANDBOOK  for  EASTBOTTBITE  and   8EA- 

FOBD,  and  the  NEI6HB0UBH00D.  By  6.  F.  Chambers, 
F.BA..S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Author  of  *  Deeorip- 
tive  Astronomy/  &c   Fifth  Edition,  orown  8vo,  Is. ;  with  Map,  Is.  4d. 


CHEBFULOim'S  (Pro£  J.)  BOOK  of  VEBSIOKS ;  or,  Gnide 

to  French  Translation  and  Construction.  New  Edition,  revised,  by 
Piof.  C.  J.  Dbulub,  late  of  the  City  of  London  SchooL  Demy  12mo, 
hound,  8s.  6d. 

KEY   to   the   ABOVE.— PABTIE    FEANCAISE    dn 

LIYBE  de  YEBSIGNS ;  on.  Guide  h  la  Traduction'  de  I'An^lais 
en  Fran^ais.    By  Prof.  C.  J.  Delxllb.    Demy  12mo,  bound,  8s.  6d. 

CHBONOLOOICAL   FICTTJBES   of  ENGLISH   HISTOBT, 

from  the  ANCIENT  BBITONS  to  the  Beign  of  QUEEN  VIC- 
TOBIA.  A  Series  of  40  Plates,  containing  860  Illustrations,  beauti- 
fully Tinted,  Designed,  and  Drawn  on  Stone,  by  Sir  John  Gilbest, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  With  an  addi- 
tional Plate  to  illustrate  the  Beign  of  Queen  Victoria,  thus  continuing 
the  Series  up  to  the  Present  Time.  Each  Plate  iUustrates  a  period  or 
a  reign,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Autographs  of  the  Sovereigns  and  the 
most  distinguished  Characters  are  attached.  New  Edition.  Jbiperial 
foUo,  half-bound  morocco,  3/. ;  the  Set  of  Plates  in  Sheets,  2/. ;  in  best 
Oak  Frame,  with  Glass,  8/. ;  in  cheaper  Frame,  with  Glass,  2L  12s.  6<i. ; 
Single  Plates,  Is.  each. 

CHBONOLOOICAL   OTTTLIirES   of  ENGLISH  HISTOBT, 

from  the  ANCIENT  BBITONS  to  the  Beign  of  QUEEN  VIC- 
TOBIA.  A  descriptive  Handbook  to  the  series  of  Chronolcttical 
Pictures  of  English  History  by  Sir  John  Gilbebt,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Wat^  dolours.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  2s. 
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COLOKIZATION  CIECTJLAB,  1873.  Issued  by  Hbb  Ma- 
jesty's (Colonial  Land  and  Emigbatiov  CoioassioinsBS.  Containing 
Official  Information  respecting  Emigiation  Commissioners,  Officers, 
Agents,  &o.  —  Cost  of  Passages,  Assistance  to  Emigrate — Demand  for 
Labour  in  the  Colonies— Cost  of  Provisions  and  Clothing— Wages, 
Prices,  &c. — ^Population,  Bevenue,  and  Expenditure— General  Kotices 
and  Warnings — Coolie  Eimigration — Sununaries  of  Laws  on  Professional 
Qualifications — Naturalization  of  Aliens— Carriage  of  Passengers — 
Disposal  of  Crown  Lands — ^Priyileges  in  acquisition  of  Land  to  NaTal 
and  Military  Officers— Gold  Mining,  &o. —Climate  —  Index,  &o. 
Feap.  4ta    Price  6d. ;  per  post,  9d,  [Pti^ZtsAed  AnnuaUy. 

CEACEOFT'S  INYESTHENT  TEACTS.-AMEEICAir  EAU- 

WAYS  AS  INVESTMENTS.  By  Bobest  Gitfbn.  Dedicated  to 
the  Members  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.    Fourth  Edition.    1«. 

THE  TETTSTEES'  GTHDE :  A  SYNOPSIS  of  the  Ordinary 

Powers  of  Trustees  in  regard  to  Investments,  with  Practical  Directions 
and  Tables  of  Securities.  By  Bbbnabd  Cbacboft.  Tenth  Edition.  Is. 

IFTESTGES*    AND   SOUCITOES'    HEHOEANDTTM 

BOOK.    Third  Edition.    5s. 

''CONSOLS  CHAET;*    SeooDd  Editioiu    Mounted,  Bs.; 

Sheet,  28.  6dL 

DALLT.-OUIBE  to  JEESET  and  GUEEE8EY;  with  Notes 

on  tiieir  History,  Geology,  Climate,  Agriculture,  Laws,  &o.  By 
F.  F.  DAiiiT,  Esq.,  Author  of  an  '  Essay  on  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Channel  Islands.^  Third  Edition.  With  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
Sf.  6dL ;  or  separately,  Jersey,  2«. ;  Guernsey,  2<. 

DAMON  (EobertX-GTTIDE  to  the  GEOLOGY  of  WETMOUTH 

and  the  ISLAND  of  POBTLAND :  Containing  a  Map  of  the  District, 
Geological  Sections,  Coast  Views,  Figures  of  the  oharacteristio  Fossils, 
and  (Sber  Illustrations;  with  numerous  Notes  on  the  Botany  and 
Zoology  of  the  Coast  and  Neighbourhood.    Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  5$. 

A  Supplement  to  the  above,  consisting  of  Nine  Lithographic  Plates 
of  FossUh,  drawn  by  Bone.    2«.  6d, 

SE  HOESET.  — EXILE  OF  THE  EOAD  AT  SEA:    Being 

PRACTICAL  DIBECTI0N8  for  complying  with  the  BOABD  of 
TBADE  regulations  for  PREVENTING  COLLISIONS  at 
SEA.  By  OovifODOBB  A.  F.  R.  De  Hobset,  B.N.,  Author  of '  On  Man- 
ning the  Navy/  '  Our  Iron  Navy,'  &c    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

SE  MOEGAN.— ELEMENTS  of  AEITHMETIC.  ByAuausTus 

De  Moboav;  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  and  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society; 
late  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Nine- 
teenth Thousand.    Royal  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

EASY  LESSONS  in  FEENCH  GONVEESATION,  adapted  to 
the  topics  generally  interesting  to  Schoolboys.  Demy  12mo,  cloth, 
ls.6d. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIOVEBS*  BEPOBT— APFEF- 

DTK  to  the  Twenty-Sixth  Beport  of  the  EoclesiMtical  GommiadoiieTs 
for  England.    Parts  IL  and  IIL    Demy  8vo,  paper  cover,  59. 

EDWARDS.— THE  OEBMANS  DT  F&AKCR  Notes  on  the 
Method  and  Gondnot  of  the  Invasion ;  the  Belations  between  Invaders 
and  Invaded ;  and  the  Modem  Usages  uf  War.  By  H.  8uthxblaki> 
Edwabds.    Poet  8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  6dL 

EHBUCH.'-A  EBEHCH  METHOD,  THEOBETICAL  and 

PBACnOAL ;  adapted  to  the  Beqnirements  of  the  University  Middle- 
Glass  Examinations.  1^  H.  Wm.  Ehbuch,  M.A^  Ph.D.,  French 
Master,  Boyal  Grammar  School,  Ke^castle-on-Tjse.  Second  Bditian. 
Demy  12mo,  doth,  8t.  6d. 

ELLIS'S  LATnr  EXEECISES.    Corrected  by  T.  E.  Abnold. 

12mo,  eloth,  ds.  6d. 
EET  to  the  AboTO.    S$. 

ETIElfNE'S    LITTLE    BOTS    FIBST   FBEITCH    BOOK: 

On  the  plan  of  Arnold's  Henry's  First  Latin  Book.  Second  EditioD. 
Demy  12mo,  doth,  2s.  6d, 

E7ILL   (Wm.).— A  WIHTEE   JOTJEITET  to   HOME   and 

BAGE.  With  Glances  at  Strasbnrg,  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  Pom- 
peii, and  Yenioe,  and  an  Account  of  the  Siege  and  Fall  of  Strasborg. 
Third  Edition,  with  Map  and  Appendix.    Grown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

FUI  ISLAHDS— HOW  ABOUT  PUIt    Or  Annexation  v. 

Non-Annexation.  With  an  Account  of  the  Yarions  Proposals  for 
Gession,  and  a  short  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Ai^ects  of  the  Gronpi 
By  **  B."    Demy  8vo,  paper  cover,  2t. 

FITCH  (J.  0.,  H.A.).-HETHODS  of  TEACHDrO  ABITH- 

METIG.  By  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectois  of 
Schools,  ana  Examiner  in  the  University  of  liondon,  Ac  Second 
Edition.    Price  6d. 

FITZ-OE0BOE.-PLAH  of  the  BATTLE  of  SEDAN,  acoom- 

panied  by  a  Short  Memoir.  By  Gaptain  Fira-GBOBiis,  Boyal  Welsh 
Fusiliers.  With  Maps  and  Photographic  Views.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12f. 

FOSTEE.-MA]!nJAL  of  GEOOEAPHICAL  PBOinnfCU- 

TION  and  ETYMOLOGT.     Bv  A.  F.  Fobisb,  A.M.,  Author  of 
*A  General  Treatise  on  G^eography/  and  other  Educationtd  Works;   j 
late  Editor  of  ^  Ghambers's  Educational  Gourse ; '  Assistant-Gommis- 
sioner  to  the  Boyal  Education  Inquiry,  &c    Ninth  Edition.    Fcap. 
12mo,  limp  doth,  2s. 

OAWLEB  (ColoneD.—SIEHIM :  With  Hints  on  Moimiam  and 

Jungle  Warfare.  Exhibiting  also  the  facilities  for  cnpening  CSom- 
mercial  Belations  through  the  State  of  Sikhim  vrith  Central  Asia, 
Thibet,  and  Western  Ghina.  By  Oolonel  J.  G.  Gawlxb,  FJK.6.&, 
late  Deputy  Adjutant-General  in  India.  With  Map  and  lUustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  paper,  8f.;  ck>th,  80.  6dL 
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OILL.---CHEMISTET  for  SCHOOLS:  an  Introdaction  to  the 
Piractical  Study  of  Ghemistry.  By  G.  Haxjghton  Gill,  late  Assistant 
Examiner  in  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  London,  late  Teacher  of 
Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics  in  University  College  School. 
Second  Edition.    One  Hundred  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  oloth,  48. 6(i. 

(J.  W.).-riKST   STEPS  in  ENGLISH  GEAMMAE : 

Compiled  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  Pupils  a  oook  containing  only  such  parts  as  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.    Boyal  18mo,  price  Sd* 

GEANTHAM.-WATEE  SIJPPLY  FOE  COTJNTEY  MAN- 
SIONS. A  Paper  read  at  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  by 
BioHABD  B.  Qbabtham,  M.  Inst.,  O.E.,  F.G.S.  With  Two  Plans. 
Demy  4to^  paper  covers,  28. 

HALL  (Henry,  F.E.G.S.).-HAinTAL  of  SOOTH  APEIOAN 

GEOGBAPHY :  Pormmg  a  Oompianion  to  the  Map  of  South  Africa 
to  16^  South  Latitude.  Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Upper  Classes  in 
Government  Schools,  and  of  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service.  Second 
Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6«.  • 

SEEIES  of  TECHNICAL  VOCABXTLAEIES,  in  EIGHT 

LANGUAGES,  comprising  the  leading  terms  in  the  following  con- 
structive branches: 

Civil  ajstd  Eoolesiastical  AsoHiTEcmTBB.    28. 

Military  AECHirBcmjEE  and  Fortifioation.    28. 

Civil  EyGiNBBRiNO  and  Sueveting.    38. 

(Townshend  K.,  F.G.S.).-The  HINEEALOGIST'S  SIEEC- 

TOBY ;  or,  A  GUIDE  to  the  PBINCIPAL  MINEBAL  LOCALI- 
TIES in  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  of  GBEAT  BBITAIN  and 
IBEFAND.    Post  8vo,  doth,. 68. 

HANDBOOK  to    GOVEENMENT    SITUATIONS:  Showing 

the  MODE  of  APPOINTMENT  and  BATES  of  PAY.  and  containing 
the  most  BECENT  BEGULATIONS  for  OPEN  COMPETITIONS 
for  the  HOME  and  INDIAN  CIVIL  SEBVICES,  the  ENGINEEB- 
ING  COLLEGE,  the  FOBEST  SEB  VICE,  and  for  ABM  Y  EXAMI- 
NATIONS. With  Exandnation  Papers,  and  Specimens  of  Hand- 
writing extracted  from  the  Beports  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d. 

HAT  (Sir  John,  Bart.).-ASHANTI  and  the  GOLD  COAST, 

AND  What  wb  Enow  of  it.  A  Sketch.  By  Vice- Admiral  Sir  John 
Dalbtupus  Hat,  Bart,  M.Pn  C.B.,  D.O.L.,  F.B.S.,  &c.  With 
Coloured  Map.    Seeond  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  28.  6d, 

HOLDSWOBTH.- DEEP -SEA   PISHING    and   PISHING 

BOATS.  An  Account  of '  the  Piaetical  Working  of  the  various 
Fisheries  carried  on  around  ^e  British  Islands.  With  Illustrations 
and  Descriptions  of  the  Fishing  Boats,  Nets,  and  other  gear  in  use ; 
and  Notices  of  the  Principal  FishingStationft  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  Edmund  W.  H.  Holdswobth,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.,  late  Secretary 
to  the  Boyal  Sea  Fisheries  Commission.    Medium  8vo,  doth,  2l8. 
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EULL.-4I0AL  PIBLD8  of  OBEAT  BSITAnT ;  iheir  History, 
StniotQra,  and  Beaooroee ;  with  Notioee  of  the  Goal  Fields  of  other 
parte  of  the  World.  By  Edwabd  Hull,  M.A.,  F.B.S^  Director  of 
the  Geological  Sorvej  of  Ireland,  Profeaaor  of  Geology  in  the  Boyal 
Cbllege  of  Science,  Dublin,  &o.  With  Mape  and  Illastrations.  Third 
Edition,  reriaed  and  enlarged,  embodying  the  Beporte  of  the  Boyal 
Goal  Oommiirion.    Dony  SVo,  obth.    16fl. 

EUBLBUKT.-BBITAIH  and  HER  OOLOITIES.     By  J.  B. 

HuuAUBT,  M.A.,  LUD.,  Member  of  the  OooYooation  of  the  UniTenity 
of  Toronto.    Demy  Syo,  cloth,  10<. 

UUTUUlllSOir  (T.  J.).  —The  PABAHI:  With  INCIDENTS 

of  the  PABAGUATAN  WAB,  and  SOUTH  AMEBICAN  BECOL- 
LEOnONS,  from  1861  to  1868.  By  Thomas  J.  Htttohinbov,  F.B.G.S., 
F.B.S.L.,  F.E.S.,  Ac,  H.B.M.  Consul  for  Oallao  (late  for  Boaario); 
Anthor  c^ '  Ten  Tean'  Wanderings  amongst  the  Ethiopians,*  &o.  Wiib. 
Map  and  Illnstrations.    Demy  8to,  cloth,  21«. 


BUEirOS   ATBSS   and   A&OEVmrE   GLEAimrGS; 

with  Extracts  from  a  Diary  of  Salado  Exploration.   With  Maps,  Illaa- 
trations,  and  Stetlstical  Tables.    Demy  Svo,  doth,  16*. 

□LTnrO   (0.,  LLD.).-SEBIES    OF   CATECHISMS    FOX 

SCHOOLS.    18mo,  9(2.  each. 
Algebra,  Part  I.  — ^Algebra,  Part  XL  — ^Antiqnities  of  Greece  — ^Anti- 

2uitiesof  Borne  —  Astronomy  —  Botany  —  British  Constitution — 
llassical  Biography — Chemistry — English  Grammar — French 
Grammar  -^  General  Geography — General  Knowledge — History 
of  England  —  History  of  Fntnoe  —  History  of  Greece  —  History 
of  Ireland — History  of  Bome  —  History  of  Scotland — Italian 
Grammar — Jewish  Antiquities — Music — Mythology — Natural 
Phi  losophy  —  Practical  Chemistry — Sacred  History  —  Universal 
History. 

JACKSON  (George).— LATIN  TTBO'S  GUIDE ;  or,  FIEST 

STEPS  towards  the  ACQUIBEMEyT  of  LATIN.  New  Edition, 
12mo,  doth,  1«.  6d, 

Part  II.    12ino,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

JENKIirSON'S  PBACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  OF  HAIT. 

Containing  Introduction — Population — Table  of  Distances— Heights 
of  Mountains — Charges  for  Porters  and  Conyeyances — How  to 
Spend  a  Flying  Visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man  —  Voyage  round  the  Island 
— Hotel  Tariffs — Coaches,  &c.  —  Douglas,  Castletown,  Peel,  and 
Bamsay  Sections — A  Walk  round  the  Island — Index,  &o.  Also, 
Chapters  on  Local  Names— Mineralogy—Oivil  History — Eodesiastical 
History  —  Geology  —  Botany-—  Zoology  —  Agriculture  —  Commerce 
— And  Sea  Trout-fishing.    With  M  ap.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  5«. 

SMALLEE  PBACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Containing  Distances — Heights  of  Mountains  —  Charges  for  Porters 
and  Conveyances — How  to  Spend  a  Flying  Visit — Voyage  round 
the  Island,  &o.    With  Map.    Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 
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JElSrXHrSON'S    FEAGTICAL    OmDE   to   the    ENGLISH 

LAKE  DISTRICT.    AVith  Nine  Maps  and  Three  Panoramic  Views. 
i  CJontents : — Introduction — How  to  Spend  a  Flying  Visit  to  the  Lakes 

j  — a  Fourteen  Days*  Pedestrian  Tour — Oharg:es  for  Conveyances,  Ponies, 

and  Guides — Heights  of  Mountains,  Lakes,  Tarns,  and  Passes — 
Local  Names — Meteorology,  Geology,  and  Botany. 

WiNDEBMERE,   LaNODALE,  GsASMEBE,   CONISTON,  EeSWICE,   BxTTTER- 

MEBE,  Wastwateb,  and  Ullswateb  Sectioks,  containing  full  Informa- 
tion and  Instruction  respecting  Walks.  Drives,  Boating,  Ascents,  Ex- 
cursions, &c.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  68. 

♦^c*  The  Sections  separately :  Keswick  —  Windermere  and  Langdale 

—  CoNiSTON,  Buttermere,  and  Wastwateb  —  Gbasmebb  and  Ullswateb. 
With  Maps,  price  Is.  6d,  each. 

EIOHTEEK-PENNY  GUIDE  to  the  ENGLISH  LAKE 

DISTRICT:  Containing  Charges  for  Conveyances,  Ponies,  and 
Guides;  Heights  of  Passes,  Mountains,  Lakes,  and  Tarns;  with  in- 
formation and  instructions  respecting  Walks,  Drives,  Boating,  Ascents, 
Excursions,  &c.    Fcap.  8vo,  with  Map,  la.  6d. 

JEBVIS.  —  The    MINEEAL    RESOTTECES    of    CENTEAL 

ITALY ;  Geological,  Historical,  and  Commercial  Notices  of  the  Mines 
and  Marble  Quarries.  With  Supplement,  containing  a  Geological 
and  Chemical  Account  of  the  Mineral  Springs  of  Central  Italy ;  with 
Analyses  of  the  Waters.  By  W.  P.  Jebvis,  Conservator  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Industrial  Museum  at  Turin,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  5s. 

JEVONS  (W.  Stanley,  M.A.) .— A  SEEIOUS  FALL  in  the 

VALUE  of  GOLD  ASCERTAINED,  and  its  Social  Eflfects  set  forth. 
With  two  Diagrams.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  4«. 

KING.— VIKGIL'S  JENEID :  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  King,  Vicar  of  Cutcombe,  late  Scholar  of  liall.  Coll., 
Oxon.    Second  Edition.    Crown^Svo,  cloth.  Is.  6d, 

LANG.— aUEENSLAND,   AUSTRALIA,   the  Future  Cotton 

Field  of  Great  Britain ;  with  a  Disquisition  on  the  Origin,  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  Aborigines.  By  J.  D.  Lang,  D.D.,  A.M.,  one  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  City  of  Sydney  in  the  Parliament  of  New 
South  Wales.    With  Two  Coloured  Maps.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  1S«. 

LEES  (Lady).-A  FEW  DATS  in  BELGIUM  and  HOLLAND : 

An  Idle  Book  for  an  Idle  Hour.  By  Ladt  Lees,  Author  of  *  Dried 
Flowers,'  *Effle*s  Tales/  &c.  Contents: — Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp, 
Bruxelles,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  Delft,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  Amster- 
dam, &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6^^. 

LEWIS.-The  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE :  Its  GEAMMAE  and 

HISTORY ;  topjether  with  a  TREATISE  on  ENGLISH  COMPOSI- 
TION, and  SETS  of  EXERCISES  and  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
for  the  ASSISTANCE  of  TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS.  By 
the  Rev.  Henby  Lewis,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Culham  Training  College, 
late  Senior  Lecturer  at  the  National  Society's  Training  College, 
Battersea.    Filth  Edition.    Fcap.  ^vo,  cloth,  Ss. 
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LEWIS.— ENGLISH   GEAMMAB  for   BEGINNERS,   in  a 

8EBIES  of  EASY  LESSONS.  By  the  Bev.  Henbt  Lewis.  B.A^ 
Principal  of  Gulham  Training  College,  late  Senior  Lectorer  at  the 
National  Society's  Training  College,  Battersea.  Intended  for  the  nse 
of  Junior  Clares,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Author's  laiger 
English  Grammar.    Medium  18mo,  price  2d. 

(J.)~DIGEST  OP  THE  ENGLISH  CENSUS  OP  1871, 

compiled  from  the  Official  Returns  and  Edited  by  James  Lewis  (of 
the  Registrar-General's  Department,  Somerset  House).  Sanctioned 
by  the  Begistrar-Gheneral,  and  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents,  and  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London.    Boyid  870,  iu  stiff  paper  covers,  4«. ;  or,  in  cloth  boards,  5a. 

LET  (W.  Clement).— The  LAWS  of  the  WINDS  PBEVAIL- 

ING  in  WESTERN  EUROPE.  Part  L  With  Synoptic  Charts 
and  Barograms;  Charts  of  Mean  Tracks  of  Baric  Minima;  of 
Isobarics  in  Nortli- Western  Europe ;  and  of  the  Tracks  of  the  Great 
Depressions  in  Aug^t,  1868,  and  January  and  March,  1869.  Demy 
8vo,  doth,  125. 

L0BLE7  (J.  Logan,  P.G.S.).— MOUNT  VESUVIUS :  A  DE- 
SCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL,  and  GEOLOGICAL  ACCOUNT  of 
the  VOLCANO,  with  a  NOTICE  of  the  RECENT  ERUPTION,  and  , 
an  Appendix,  containing  Letters  by  Pliny  the  Younger,  a  Table  of 
Dates  of  Eruptions,  and  a  List  of  Vesuyian  Minerals.  With  View, 
Map  (printed  in  Colours),  and  Section.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

LONDON   and   ENYIEONS.-The   inTLTUM   in   PAKYO 

GUIDE  to  LONDON  and  its  ENVIRONS,  about  25  Miles  Round,  ' 
for  the  Resident  and  the  Visitor.  With  Cab  Fares,  Principal  Onmibus  1 
Routes,  Map  of  the  Environs  of  London,  &c.    18mo,  cloth,  1«. 

LTTCAS.— HORIZONTAL  WELLS.  A  New  Application  of 
Geological  Principles  to  effect  the  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Supply- 
ing London  with  Water.  By  J.  LUCAS,  F.G.S.  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England,    With  Maps.    Crown  4to,  cloth  back,  10s.  6d. 

MANLT.— PRINCIPLES  of  BOOE-EEEPING  by  DOUBLE 

ENTRY,  in  a  Series  of  Easy  and  Progressive  Exercises.  By  Henby 
Manlt,  Principal  Writing  Master  and  Teacher  of  Book-keeping  in 
the  City  of  London  School.    Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  4«.  6<Z. 

MABSH.— OVERLAND  from  SOUTHAMPTON  to  ttUEENS- 

LAND.  By  M.  H.  Marsh,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Three  Coloured 
Maps.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

MEADEN.  — A    PIEST    ALGEBEA    for    Use    in    Junior 

Classes.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Alban  Meaden,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  Senior  Mathematical  Master  of  the 
Bradford  Grammar  School.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  1«.  6d, 

This  Work  is  suitable  for  preparing  classes  for  the  University  Local 
Examinations,  the  Science  Examinations,  &c. 
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ANTAECTIC  EEGIONS.-CONTEIBTTTIONS  to  our  KNOW- 
LEDGE of  the  METEOROLOGY  of  the  ANTARCTIC  REGIONS. 
By  Authority  of  the  Meteobolooioal  Committee.    Royal  4to,  28. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN.-A  DISCUSSION  of  the  METEORO- 
LOGY of  the  PART  of  the  ATLANTIC  lying:  NORTH  of  30°  N. 
for,  the  Eleven  Days  endiDg  8th  of  February,  1870.  By  Means  of 
Synoptic  Charts,  Diagrams,  and  Extracts  from  Logs,  with  Remarks 
and  Conclusions.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Meteorological 
Committee.    With  Books  of  Charts.    Royal  4to,  58. 

(North).— CTTRKENTS  and  SURFACE  TEMPERATURE 

of  the  NORTH  ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  from  the  Equator  to  Latitude 
40°  N.,  for  each  Month  of  the  Year.  With  a  General  Current  Chart. 
By  Authority  of  the  Mbtbobological  Committee.    Royal  4to,  2«.  6(2. 

METEOROLOGY  of  the  NORTH  ATLANTIC.    Report  to 

the  Committee  of  the  Meteobologigal  Office,  on  the  Meteorology  of 
the  North  Atlantic  between  the  parallels  of  40°  and  50°  N.,  as  illustrated 
by  Eight  Diagrams  of  Observations  taken  on  board  the  Mail  Steamers 
running  to  and  from  America.  With  Remarks  on  the  Difference  in 
the  Winds  and  Weather  experienced  according  as  the  ship's  course  is 
Westerly  or  Easterly,  and  on  the  probable  Causes  of  the  Difference. 
By  Captain  Henby  Totnbee,  F.RA.S.,  Marine  Superintendent, 
Meteorological  Office.    Royal  8vo,  Is. 

ON  THE  WINDS,  &c.,  of  the  NORTH  ATLANTIC,  along 

the  TRACKS  of  STEAMERS  from  the  CHANNEL  to  NEW  YORK. 
Translated  from  No.  8  of  the  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Norddeutsche  See- 
warte.  By  Authority  of  the  Meteorological  Committee.  Royal  Svo,  6d. 

(Sonth).-<:iHARTS  SHOWING  the  SURFACE  TEMPE- 
RATURE of  the  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  in  each  Month  of 
the  Year.  Compiled  from  Board  of  Trade  Registers,  and  the  Charts 
published  by  the  Royal  Meteorological  Institute  of  the  Netherlands. 
Issued  under  the  Authority  of  the  Committee  of  the  Meteorological 
Office.    Folio,  boards,  2«.  6(2. 

BAROMETER  MANUAL.— BOARD  of  TRADE.  Compiled 
by  direction  of  the  Meteorological  Committee.  By  Robert  H. 
Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office.  With 
Illustrative  Diagrams.    Royal  8yo,  la. 

CAFE  HORN,  &C.-CONTRIBUTIONS  to  onr  KNOWLEDGE 

of  the  METEOROLOGY  of  CAPE  HORN  and  the  WEST  COAST 
of  SOUTH  AMERICA.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Meteoro- 
LOGICAL  CoMMiTTBE.  With  12  Mctcorological  Charts.  Royal  4to,  2«.  6d, 

COAST  or  FISHERT  BAROMETER  MANUAL.— BOARD  of 
TRADE.  Compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Meteorological 
CoMMiTTEB.  By  Robert  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  Meteorological 
Office.    8?o,  &d. 
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ISOBAEIC  CTTEVES.-On  the  USE  of  ISOBAEIC  CURVES, 

and  a  LINE  of  GREATEST  BABOMETRIC  CHANGE  in  attempt- 
ing to  FORETEL  WINDS.  Illustrated  by  Fourteen  Diagrams  of 
Gales  in  January,  1867,  and  August,  1868,  &c.  With  some  practical 
suggestions  for  Seamen,  and  a  few  Remarks  on  Buys  Ballot's  Law. 
Being  a  Report  to  the  Coumittee  of  the  Meteobological  Office.  By 
Captain  Henbt  Toynbee,  F.R.A.S.,  their  Marine  Superintendent. 
Royal  8vo,  1«. 

LEIPZIG  CONFEBENCE.  -BEPOET  of  the  PEOCEEDINaS 

of  THE  METEOROLOGICAL  CONFERENCE  at  LEIPZIG, 
Protocols  and  Appendices.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Meteorological  Committee.    Royal  8?o,  1^. 

aUAETEELY  WEATHEE  EEPOET  of  the  METEOBOLO- 
GICAL OFFICE,  with  PsEssuBEand  Tempebatube  Tables.  Contain- 
ing the  Results  of  ihe  Daily  Observations  made  at  the  seven  Observatories 
established  by  the  Meteorological  Committee  at  Ej:w,  Stonyhubst, 
Falmouth,  Abebdeen,  Glasgow,  Abmagh,  and  Valencia. 

The  Plates  exhibit  the  continuous  registration  of  the  Observations,  and 
are  arranged  to  show  at  one  view  the  instrumental  curves  at  each  of  the 
stations  for  five  days,  one  Plate  comprising  Pressure  and  Temperature, 
while  another  shows  the  Direction  and  Velocity  of  the  Wind ;  Scales  of 
Measurement,  on  both  the  British  and  French  systems,  being  given  at  the 
sides.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Meteobological  Committee.  Royal 
4to,  price  5s.  each  Part. 

The  Parts  for  1869,  1870, 1871,  1872.  and  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  1873,  are 
now  ready.     ' 

EOUTES  for  8TEAMEES  from  ADEN  to  the  6TEAITS  of 

SUNDA  AND  BACK.  Translated  from  a  Paper  issued  by  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Institute  of  the  Netherlands.  Published  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Meteobological  Committee.    Boyal  8vo,  6d. 

STATION  INSTEUGTIONS  for  METEOBOLOGICAL  TELE- 

GRAPHY.    8vo,  6rf. 

STEONG  WINDS. -An  INQUIEY  into  the  CONNECTION 

between  STRONG  WINDS  and  BAROMETRICAL  DIFFERENCES. 
Being  a  Report  presented  to  the  Committee  of  the  Meteobological 
Ofpiob.    By  Robeet  H.  Scott,  Director  of  the  Office.    Royal  8vo,  6rf. 

VIENNA  CONGEESS.-EEPOET  of  the  PEOCEEUINGS  of 

the  METEOROLOGICAL  CONGRESS  at  VIENNA.  Protocols 
and  Appendices.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Meteorological 
Committee.    Royal  8vo,  Is. 

WEATHEE  TELEGEAPHY  AND  STOEM  WAENINGS.— 

REPORT  ON  WEATHER  TELEGRAPHY  and  STORM 
WARNINGS,  presented  to  the  Meteorological  Congress  at  Vienna,  by 
a  Committee  appointed  at  the  Leipzig  Conference.  Published  by  the 
Autliority  of  the  Mei'eobological  Committee.  Royal  8vo,  paper 
cover,  Is. 
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MEDHURST.-The  FOREIGNEE  in  FAR  CATHAY.     By 

W.  H.  Medhurst,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Shanghai.  With  Coloured  Map. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Qs. 

Contents  : —  Position  of  Foreigners  —  Customs  of  the  Chinese  —  Shop 
Signs  —  Advertising  —  Mandarin  Yamens  —  Opium  Smoking  —  Infan- 
ticide —  Eating  and  Drinking  —  Social  Institutions  —  Modes  of  Sepul- 
ture —  Character  of  the  Chinese  —  Specimen  of  Chinese  Music,  with 
Original  Words  and  English  Literal  Translation,  &c.,  &c. 

MILLER.  -  NOTES   on   the   MORNING   and   EVENING 

PKAYEB  and  the  LITANY,  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Christian  Year. 
Adapted  to  the  Kequireraents  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education.  By  Frede.  Milleb,  Master  of  the  Malvern  Link  National 
School.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

MILLETT  (Mrs.  Edward).-'An  AUSTRALIAN  PARSONAGE; 

or,  the  SETTLER  and  the  SAVAGE  in  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 
With  Frontispiece.    Second  Edition.    Large  post  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

MIMFRISS  (Robt.).-CHRIST  an  EXAMPLE  for  the  YOUNG, 

as  EXHIBITED  in  the  GOSPEL  NARRATIVE  of  the  FOUR 
EVANGELISTS.  Harmonized  and  Chronologically  Arranged,  illus- 
trated by  Fifty-five  Engravings,  printed  on  different  Tinted  Papers  to 
distinguish  the  various  Periods  of  our  Lord's  Ministry,  having  Picture 
Definitions  and  Exercises,  and  a  Map.    Fifth  Edition.    Cloth,  6s. 

MINERAL   STATISTICS  of  the  UNITED    KINGDOM   of 

GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND  for  the  YEAR  1873 ;  with  an 
Appendix.  By  Robebt  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records. 
Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissionebs  of  Hbr  Majesty's 
Treasury.    Royal  8vo,  2«. 

The  Mineral  Statistics  for  previous  years  may  also  be  obtained. 

MONGREDIEN  -  ENGLAND'S    FOREIGN    POLICY:    An 

Inquiry  as  to  whether  we  should  continue  a  Policy  of  Intervention  or 
adopt  a  Policy  of  Isolation.  By  Augustus  Mongredien,  Author  of 
*  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  English  Plantations.*   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  28.  6d. 

MULHALL.  -  HANDBOOK    TO     THE    RIVER    PLATE 

REPUBLICS  :  Comprising  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Provinces  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  the  Republi(*s  of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay. 
By  M.  G.  and  E.  T.  Mulhall,  Proprietors  and  Editors  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  *  Standard.*    With  Map  and  Two  Plans.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  8s. 

NAUTICAIi.  MAGAZINE.  New  Series.  PubHshed  Monthly.  Is. 

NEW  ZEALAND  HANDBOOK:  Containing  a  New  and 
Accurate  Coloured  Map,  and  giving  a  full  description  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Auckland,  New  Plymouth,  Wellington,  Hawkes  Bay,  Nelson, 
Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Otago,  Southland,  &c. ;  with  Tables  of 
Statistics,  Prices,  and  Wages ;  Land  Regulations;  Instructions  for  the 
Voyage,  Outfit,  and  Anival  in  the  Colony ;  also  Observations  on  New 
Zealand  Pursuits  and  Investments.    Twelfth  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 
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d^rham  Surbtj  ^nWitalinns,  ^t. 


ASTROVOinCAL  OBSEBVATIOHS  made  with  Bamsden's 
Zenith  Sector;  together  with  a  Catalogne  of  the  Stars  which  haye 
heen  oheenred,  and  the  Amplitade  of  the  Gelestial  Arcs,  dednced  from 
the  ObaerYations  at  the  different  Stations.    4to,  sewed,  7s.  6d, 

ASTBOHOMICAL  OBSERYATIOF  S  made  with  Aire/s  Zenitii 
Sector,  1S42  to  1850.    Completed  by  Captain  W.  Tollasb,  B:EL    20s. 

DOMESBAT  BOOK;  or,  The  Great  Surrey  of  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  aj>.  1086.  Facsimile  of  Domesday  Book, 
reproduced  by  the  Photozinoograpbic  Process,  nnder  the  direction  of 
Major-Genera)  Sir  H.  Jahbb,  R.E^  F.B.S.,by  Her  liajesty's  Command. 
The  following  parts  are  already  published,  in  imperial  4to,  cloth, 
viz. : — 

Is  Gbeat  Dokesdat  Book. 


price 


Bedfordshire    .. 

Berkshire 

Buckingham    .. 

Cambridge 

Cheshire  and  Lancashire  „ 

Cornwall 

Derbyshire 
Devonshire 
Dorsetshire 
Gloucestershire 
Hampshire 
Herefordshire  .. 
1  [ertfordshire    . . 
Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancashire   {see   Cheshire 
and  Lancashire)  . . 


>» 
>» 
»» 


n 
n 
»» 
»> 
n 
»> 
n 
»> 


s.  d. 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

10  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

10  0 

8  0 


8 
10 

8 
10 

8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


»i 


8    0 
8    0 


Leicestershire  and  Rutland 

price 
Jjincolnshire 
Middlesex . . 
Nottinghamshire 
Northamptonshire 
Oxfordshire 
Butlandshire  (bound  with 

Leicestershire) 
Shropshire 
Somersetshire  .. 
Staffordshire    . . 
Surrey 
Sussex 

Warwickshire  .. 
Watshire  ..  .. 
Worcestershire . . 
Yorkshire .. 


n 
n 
n 


w 


n 
n 

»» 
n 
n 


s.  d. 

8  0 

21  0 

8  0 

10  0 

8  0 

8  0 


8 
8 

10 
8 
8 

10 
8 

10 


In  Little  Domesday  Book. 

Essex,  price  IGs.— Norfolk,  23s.— Suffolk,  22s. 

Price  of  an  entire  Set  (as  above').  111.  3s. 

Domesday  Book  complete,  bound  in  2  volumes,  price  202. 

GEODETICAL  TABLES.     1  vol.  thin  4to,  price  28. 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8    0 
21    0 
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JEBTJSALEM.  ~  ORDlirANCE    STJBVET   of   JEETISALEM, 

Wiih  Notes  by  Captain  Wilson,  R.B.    Produced  at  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vej  Office,  Southampton,  under  the  superintendence  of  Major-General 
Sir  Henby  James,  R.E.,  F.B.S.,  Director. 
The  Survey  is  sold  complete  fur  Twelve  Guineas,  or  in  Divisions,  as 
follows : — 

£    8»    d. 
The  Plans  Mounted,  and  in  a  Portfolio  . .         . .       2  18    0 

Vol.  I.  Containing  Captain  Wilson's  Notes  on  Jeru- 
salem, and  Illustrative  Diagrams      . .         . .      '  . .       2    0    0 
Vol.  II.  Containing  the  Photographs  taken  in  and 
about  the  City  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .      7  14    0 

Total £12  12    0 


The  Plans,  Diagrams,  and  Photographs  are  sold  separately.    Detailed 
List,  with  Prices,  post  free  fpr  two  Penny  Stamps. 

LENGTH.-GOHPABISONS  of  the  STANDARDS  of  LENGTH 

of  England,  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Russia,  India,  Australia,  made 
at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton,  by  Captain  A.  B.  Clabee, 
B.E.,  F.B  S.,  under  the  direction  of  Major-General  Sir  Henby  James, 
B.E.,  F.B.S.,  &c.,  Cor.  Mem.  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of 
Berlin,  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Published  by  Order 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  1  vol.  4to,  287  pp.  and  plates. 
Price  15«. 

LOUGH  E07LE  BASE.-An  ACCOITirT  of  the  MEASXTRE- 

MENTS  of  the  LOUGH  FOYLE  BASE.  By  Captain  W.  Holland, 
B.E.    4to,  cloth,  20s. 

MAGNA  GAETA.— King  John,  a.d.  1215.  Facsimile  of 
Magna  Carta;  Photozincographed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
Southampton,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Pabsons,  B,E., 
F.B.A.S.    Price  U.  6<2.,  with  the  Translation. 

MAEGHTAL  LINES.-On  the  CONSTEUCTION  and  USE  of 

the  SIX  SHEETS  of  MABGINAL  LINES  for  MAPS  of  any  part 
of  the  WORLD.    Price  1». 

%*  The  Six  Sheets  of  Marginal  Lines  are  published,  price  6s. 

METEOEOLOGICAL  OBSEEVATIONS,  TABLES  for.  Pub- 
lished separately,  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo,  price  28.  6c2. 

DITTO  taken  at  the  Stations  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  in  the 
Tears  1853  to  1859.    1  vol.  4to,  price  10«.  6d. 

METEOEOLOGICAL  OBSEEVATIONS,  taken  at  the  Stations 
of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  1853-4.    1  voL  4to,  price  28.  6cL 

DITTO  taken  at  Dublin.    1  vol.  4to,  price  68. 

DITTO  taken  at  the  Eoyal  Engineers'  Office,  New  Westminster, 
British  Columbia,  in  1860-1.    Price  U, 
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ir ATIOVAL  HAHTTSCBIFTS  of  ENGLAND.     A  Series  of 

PHOTOZINCOGRAPHIC  FACSIMILES  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  our  National  MSS.,  copied  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, by  liajor-Generul  Sir  Henbt  Sakso,  B.E.,  F.R  S.,  Director  of 
the  Ordnance  Surrey ;  with  Translations  and  Intnxiuctory  Notes  by 
W.  Babeyi  Sakdebs,  Esq.,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's  Records. 
This  series,  consisting  of  Royal  Charters  and  Grants,  and  the  Letters 
of  Royal  and  Eminent  or  Remarkable  Persons,  has  been  selected 
under  the  xlirection  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Romillt,  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  by  Thomas  Duffijb  Habdt,  Esq.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Her 
Majesty's  Records;  and  includes  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Original 
Documents  deposited  in  Her  Majesty's  Record  OfiSice,  together  with  a 
few  from  other  repositories,  including  the  most  perfect  Original  Copy 
of  Magna  Carta  now  extant.  Tiie  Facsimiles  are  arranged  chrono- 
logically, and  the  Translations  are  interleaved  so  as  to  appear  opposite 
to  each  page  of  the  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Manuscripts.  The 
series  is  published  in  Four  Parts,  price  168.  each. 

SCOTLAND. — Photozincographic  Facsiftiiles  of  National 

Manuscripts  of  Scotland.    Parts  U.  and  III.    Price  21«.  each. 

Part  I.  out  of  print. 

HETIET   ABBEY-PHOTOZINCOGRAPHED  VIEWS    OF. 

Sixteen  Photographic  Views,  &c.,  of  Netley  Abbey,  including  illus- 
trated Title  Page  and  Plan  of  the  Abbey.  Photozincographed  at 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
James,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  (Director).  Price  complete,  in  a  neat  port- 
folio, 25s. 

OBDN ANCE  TBIGONOHETBICAI SUBVE7  of  the  TTITITED 

KINGDOM.  In  Four  Volumes,  royal  4to,  illustrated  with  numerous 
Plates,  bound  in  cloth,  3/.  5s.  The  Account  of  this  Survey  is  now 
complete,  and  may  be  had  as  above,  or  in  separate  volumes  as  under : — 

I.  THE  PRINCIPLE  TRIANGULATION  of  the  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  with  the  Figure,  Dimensions,  and  Mean  Specific 
Gravity  of  the  Earth  as  derived  therefrom.  With  Plates, 
1/.  15s. 

APPENDIX  TO  DITTO.— Determination  of  the  Positions  of 
Feaghmain  and  Haverfordwest,  Longitude  Stations  on  the 
great  European  Arc  of  Parallel.    4to,  price  4s.  6^. 

II.  THE  LEVELLING  TAKEN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

With  Plates,  15s. 

m.  THE    LEVELLING    TAKEN    IN    SCOTLAND.      With 
Plates,  10s. 

IV.  THE  LEVELLING  TAKEN  IN  IRELAND.    Price  5s. 

♦,♦  The  Volumes  of  Levelling  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  all 
Engineers,  Geologists,  and  Scientific  Persons,  as  they  contain  the  Lines  of 
Levels  taken  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  give  the  exact  height  of  every 
Bench  Mark  or  Bolt^  or  other  object  observed  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea. 
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SIKAI-OEDNANCE  STJR7ET  of  SINAI.     This  Survey  is 

published  in  Three  Parts,  and  sold  complete  for  22/. 

The  Parts  can  also  be  had  separately  as  follows : — 

Part  r.  DESORIPTIVB  ACCOUNT  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

— The  Origin,  Progress,  and  Results  of  the  Survey,  with 
twenty  passes  of  Illustrations.  In  1  Volume,  imperial  folio, 
half-bound,  price  4/. 

Part  II.  MAPS.— This  Part  consists  of  Ten  Maps  and  Sections 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Mount  Serbdl, 
mounted  on  cloth  to  fold.  With  portfolio,  price  bl.  Single 
Maps  can  be  had  if  required. 

Part  in.  PHOTOGRAPHS.— The  Photographs  taken  to  illus- 
trate the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  are  published  in  3  Vols., 
half-bound  in  morocco,  price  13/.;  or  separately,  price, 
Vol.  I..  5/.  5s. ;  Vol.  IL.  5/.  5*. ;  Vol.  III.,  2/.  10a.  Any  of 
the  Photographd  (numbering  153)  may  he  purchased  seM- 
rately  at  the  following  prices,  viz,  those  in  Vols.  I.  and  II., 
unmounted,  Is.,  mounted.  Is,  6d.  each;  those  in  VoL  III., 
unmounted,  9(/.,  mounted,  Is,  each. 

ONE  HTTNDEED  and  ELEVEIT  ADDITIONAL  PHO- 
TOGRAPHS are  also  published,  and  may  be  purchased  separately ; 
price  Is.  each  unmounted;  or  Is.  Qd,  mounted. 

STEBEOSCOPIC  VIEWS,  Tliirty-Bix  in  number,  in  a 

Box-Stereoscope.    Price  Two  Guineas. 

A  Detailed  List  of  the  Photographs  and  List  of  Maps  sent  by  post  for  Two 

Fenny  Stamps, 

SPHEBE  and  SPHEEOID.— On  the  Rectangular  Tangential 
Projection  of  the  Sphere  and  Spheroid,  with  Tables  of  the  quantities 
Requisite  fur  the  construction  of  Maps  on  that  Projection ;  and  also  for 
a  liap  of  the  World  on  the  scale  of  ten  miles  to  an  inch,  with  Dia- 
grams and  Outline  Map.  By  Major-Geueral  Sir  Henbt  Jambs, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Price  8$,  Sd, 

STONEHENGE,  TTTEITSACHAN,  CEOMLEGHS,  and  SCULP- 
TURED STONES.  Plans  and  Photographs ;  with  Descriptions  and 
Notes  relating  to  the  Druids.  Also  an  Appendix  on  some  Sculptured 
Stones  recently  found  in  Ireland;  accompanied  by  Plates.  By 
Major-General  Sir  Hbnby  James,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  1  vol.  4to,  cloth, 
price  Hs,6d, 
Photograph  of  Stonehenge  Restored,  showing  Druidical  Sacrifice  by 

Night.    Price  Is.  3d,  unmounted ;  Is,  9d,  mounted. 
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PALESTINE    EXPLOEATIOH    PUHI)    PHOTOOSAPHS. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS  of  PALESTINE,  taken  expressly  for 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  1865,  1866,  1867.  By  Sergeant 
H.  Philufs,  B.R,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Wilson,  B.E^  and 
Lieutenant  Wabbbn,  KE. 

This  beautiful  series  of  Original  Photographs  now  comprises  856  moet 
interesting  Views  of  the  Cities,  Villages,  Temples,  Synagogues,  Churches, 
Ruins,  Tombs,  Seas,  Lakes,  Priests,  Pilgrims,  Inhabitants,  &c.,  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  Jerusaksm.  Each  Photograph  is  Mounted  on  a  white  board, 
size  13  inches  by  11.  Selections  of  the  best  Photographs  have  been  made, 
and  can  now  be  i»npplied  at  the  following  prices: — 

100  Photographs,  to  Subscribers',  42. ;  Non-Subscribers,  52. 
50  „  to  Subscribers,  458. ;  Non-Subscribers,  55^. 

25  „  to  Subscribers,  25s. ;  Non-Subscribers,  358. 

Single  Photographs,  to  Subscribers,  Is.  3d< ;  Non-Subscribers,  Is.  9<2. 
A  List  of  the  Selected  Views  gr&iis  on  ajpplicution,  or  per  post  for  penny 
stamp.    DesoriptiTe  Catalogue  of  the  lOO  Selected  Photographs,  6d. 

PAEE£E.-HIST0EICAL  PHOTOOEAPHS  iUnstratlYe  of 

the  ARCHEOLOGY  of  ROME  and  ITALY.  By  John  Henbt 
Parkbb,  C.B.,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

In  Royal  4to  volumes,  cloth. 
One  Hundred  Best  Pliotographs,  selected  by  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.   52.  5s. 
Recent  Excavations  in  Rome.    100  Photographs.    5/.  5s. 
Walls  of  the  Kings  on  the  Hills  of  Rome,  and  similar  Walls  in  other  Ancient 

Cities  of  Itafy,  for  Comparison.    24  Photographs.    11, 148. 
Walls  and  Gates  of  Rome,  of  the  Time  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Popes. 

20  Photographs.    1/.  108. 
Historical  Construction  of  Walls,  from  the  Times  of  the  Kings  of  Rome 

to  the  Middle  Ages,  showing  Historical  Types  of  each  Period.    30 

Photographs.    2/. 
Aqueducts,  from  their  Sources  to  their  Mouths.    40  Photographs.    2Z.  lOs. 
Catacombs,  or  Cemeteries  of  Rome ;  Construction,  and  Fresco  Paintings. 
Taken  with  the  ligM  of  Magnesium,    30  Photographs.    22. 
Forum  Romanum.    20  Photographs.    12.  10s. ' 
The  Colosseum.    20  Photographs.    12. 108. 
The  Palatine  Hill.    80  Photographs.    22. 
Sculpture. — Statues.    80  Photographs.    22. 

Bas-Reliefs.    30  Photographs.    22. 

Sarcophagi  of  the  first  Four  Centuries.    20  Photographs.    11 108. 
Mosaic  Pictures  of  the  first  Nine  Centuries.    20  Photographs.    12. 10s. 
Mosaic  Pictures,  Centuries  XII.-XVII.    20  Photographs.    12. 108. 
Fresco  Paintings  of  the  first  Nine  Centuries.    20  Photographs.    12.  lOs. 
Fresco  Paintings,  Centuries  Xn.-XVI.    20  Photographs.    12.  lOs. 
Church  and  Altar  Decorations.    Cosmati  Work.     80  Photographs.    22. 
Pompeii.    Remains  of  the  City.    20  Photographs.    12.  lOs. 
Complete  Set  of  Photographs  (upwards  of  3000),  1202. 
Systematic  Catalogues,  according  to  Subjects,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  each,  Is. 
General  Catalogue  of  Selected  Photographs,  l8. 
Single  Photographs,  unmounted.  Is. 
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PALMEB.-The  OBDNANCE  STJBVET  of  fhe  KINGDOM : 

Its  Object^  Mode  of  Execution,  History,  and  Present  Condition.  By 
Gantain  H.  S.  Palheb,  B.E.  With  a  Catalogue  of  the  Maps,  Flans, 
and  other  Publications  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Models  of  the  Ordnance  Surveys  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai,  published  under  the  Superintendence  of  Major-General  Sir 
Henbt  Jahes,  B.E.,  F.B.S.  Five  Coloured  Index  Maps.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  2s,  Gd. 

PHILPOT.-OTJISE  BOOK  to  the  CAKADIAK  DOMHTION: 

Containing  full  information  for  the  Emigrant,  the  Tourist,  the 
Sportsman,  and  the  small  Capitalist.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Arthur.  By  Habvet  J.  Philpot,  M.D. 
(Canada),  M.B.C.S.L.,  &c.,  late  Assistant-Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  in  Turkey  and  the  Crimea.  With  a  Preface  by  Thomas 
Hughes,  Esq.,  M.r.,  and  a  Coloubed  Map.    Super-royal  16mo,  4^. 

PLATTS'    (Rev.  J.)  DICTIONABT   of  ENGLISH   STNO- 

NYMES:  Comprehending  the  Derivations  and  Meanings  of  the 
Words,  and  the  Distinctions  between  the  Synonymes ;  with  Examples. 
New  Edition.    Demy  12mo,  3s.  6d, 

PL(ETZ.-MA]!irTrEL  DE  LA  LITTE&ATUEE  PKANpAISE 

des  XVn«.  XVm»,  et  XIX«  Si^es.  Par  C.  Pl<btz,  Docteur  en 
Philosophic,  ancient  Premier  Professeur  au  Collie  Fran9ais  de  Berlin. 
Seconde  Edition,  Bevue  et  Augmentee.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  Qa,  6d, 

POOB  RELIEF  IN  DIPFEBENT  PARTS  OF  EUROPE: 

being  a  Selection  of  Essays,  translated  from  the  German  Work, 
'Das  Armenwesen  und  die  Armengesetzgebung  in  Euroi&iBchen 
Staaten  herausgegeben,'  Yon  A.  Emminghaus.  Bevised  by  E.  B. 
Eastwick,  03.,  M.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  78, 

POPE.~-A  CLASS  BOOK  of  RUDIMENTART  CHEMISTRY. 

By  the  Bev.  Geo.  Pope,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 
18mo,  stiff  cover,  9d, 

RAMSA7.-PHTSICAL   OEOLOOT  and   aEOORAPHT  of 

GBBAT  BBITAm.  By  A.  C.  Bambat,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  &c.,  Director- 
General'  of  the  Geologioed  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Fourth 
Edition,  considerably  enkorged,  and  illustrated  with  Numeboub  Sbo- 
TIONS  and  a  GEOLOGICA  MAP  of  GBEAT  BBITAIN,  printed 
in  O>lour8.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  7a.  6d. 

"  This  edition,  has  been  partly  rewritten,  and  contains  much  new  matter. 
....  The  preliminary  sketch  of  the  different  formations,  and  of  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  metamorphism  of  rocks,  has  been  much  enlarged; 
and  many  long  and  important  paragraphs  have  been  added  in  the  chapters  on 
the  physical  structure  of  England  and  Scotland.  ...  An  entire  new  chapter 
has  been  added  on  the  origin  of  the  river  courses  of  Britain ;  and  Iai*ge  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  earlier  brief  account  of  soils,  and  the  economic  products 
of  the  various  geological  formations.  There  are  also  many  new  illustrative 
sections." — Extract  from  Preface, 
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BETV0LD8  (Oeo.).-EZEBCI8E8  in  ABITHIIETIC;  with  a 

copious  variety  of  Bills  of  ParoeU.  Intended  as  an  Auxiliary  Com- 
panion to  every  Treatise  on  Praotical  and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
12mo.  cloth,  2<.  6d, 

KEY  to  Ditto.    12mo,  2«. 

EOBSOV  (J.,  B.A.).-C0H8TEUCTIVE  LATIH  EXERCISES, 

for  Teachmg  the  Elements  of  the  Langnage  on  a  System  of  Analysis 
and  Synthesis,  with  Latin  Beading  Lessona  and  oopions  Vocabularies. 
By  John  Robson,  B.A.,  Lond.,  Secretary  of  University  College, 
London,  formerly  Classical  Master  in  Univendty  College  School. 
Eighth  Edition.    12mo,  cloth,  U,  6d. 

COESTEUCTIVE  OEEEK  EXEECISES,  for  Teacliing 

the  Elements  of  the  Language  on  a  System  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis, 
with  Greek  Reading  Lessons  and  copious  Vocabularies.  By  Jomr 
RoBSON,  B.A.,  Lond.,  Secretary  of  University  College,  London,  formerly 
Classical  Master  in  University  Cbllege  School.    12mo,  cloth,  7«.  6(i 

The  plan  of  this  Book  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Author's  *  Latin  Exercises.' 

FIEST    OEEEE    BOOK.     Containing    Exercises    and 

Beading  Lessons  on  the  Inflexions  of  Substantives  and  Adjectives, 
and  of  the  Active  Verb  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  Vfith  copious 
Vocabularies.  Bein^  the  First  Part  of  the  Constructive  Greek 
Exercises.    Second  Edition.    12mo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

BTTSSELL-BIABBITZ  and  fhe  BA80XJE   COTJHTEIES. 

By  Count  Henbt  KtssELL,  Member  of  the  Geographical  and  Geo- 
logical Societies  of  France,  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  Soci^t^  Ramond, 
Author  of  *  Pan  and  the  Pyrenees,'  &o.    Crown  8vo,  with  a  Map,  68. 

8CH00L-B0YS'  LETTEE8  for  COFTIHG  and  DICTATION : 

being  a  Series  of  Lithographed  Letters  on  Subjects  interesting  to 
School-Boys,  with  Remarks  on  the  Essentials  of  Good  Writing,  &o. 
Thii-d  Edition.    Large  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6J. 

SCHOOL    PUNISHMENT     EEGI8TEE.  -  The    LONDON 

SCHOOL  REGISTER  of  PUNISHMENTS.  Designed  to  meet  the 
Requirements  of  School  Boards,  &o.  Fcap.  folio,  stiff  boards,  cloth 
back,  28.  6<;. 

SCHOOL  EEGISTEE.  ~  HALBEAEE  EEGISTEE  of  AT- 
TENDANCE and  STUDIES.  Designed  for  Private  and  Middle- 
Class  Schools.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  coloured  wrapper,  9d. 

THE  DUEHAM  SCHOOL  EEGISTEES.     By  the  Eev. 

Canon  Cbomwell,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 

8.  d. 

1.  Admission  Register  for  1000  Names  ..      ..      3  0 

2.  Class  Register  for  Large  Schools  (50  Names) 0  7 

3.  Class  ReKister  for  Small  &;hools  (34  Names) 0  6 

4.  General  Register  or  Summary,  for  Three  Years        ..      ..  3  0 
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SCHOOL    EEGISTEE.  -  LONDON    SCHOOL    BEGISTEK 

of  ADMISSION,  PBOQRESS,  and  WITHDRAWAL.  Adapted 
to  the  Reauiremcnts  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  By 
William  Kioe,  F.B.G.S.,  Author  of  the  *  London  Class  Register/  the 
*  Class  and  Home  Lesson  Book  of  English  History/  the  *  Scholar's 
Wordbook  and  Spelling  Guide,'  the  *  Orthographical  Copy  Books,' 
5&C.    Fcap.  folio,  stiff  boards,  leather  back,  4«. 

*«  *  For  Complete  List  of  School  Registers  aud  Account  Books,  see  Stan- 
ford's Select  List  of  Education  Works,  gratis  ou  application,  cr  per 
post  for  penny  stamp. 

LONDON    GLASS-EEOISTEB    and    SUMMABT    OF 

ATTENDANCE  and  PAYMENTS.  Ruled  and  Printed  for  62  Weeks. 
Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  *'  Special  Minute  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education."  By  Wiluam  Rice,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  the  '  Class  and  Home-Lesson  Book  of  English  History/  &o. 
A  New  and  Improved  Edition.    Fcap.  folio.  Is, 

SCOTT  (J.  B.).~The  FAMILT  GUIDE  to  BBITSSELS :  Com- 
prising Hints  upon  Hiring  Houses,  Furniture,  Servants.  Cost  of 
Living,  Education,  and  the  General  Information  necessary  for  a  Family 
purposing  to  reside  in  that  city.  By  J.  B.  Soott,  of  Brussels.  Crown 
8vo,  doth,  gilt,  4«. 

SIMMS -The  FISST  SIX  BOOKS  of  the  ILIAD  of  HOMEE, 

Translated  into  Fourteen-Syllable  Verse,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  and 
a  Map  of  Greece  in  the  Homeric  Age.  Designed  as  a  Reading  Book 
for  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Sums,  M.A.,  Ozon., 
Vicar  of  Escot,  Devon.    Demy  8vo,  oloth,  7^  6d, 

SKEEN.-ADAM'SPEAK:  LEGENDABY,  TRADITIONAL, 

and  HISTORIC  NOTICES  of  the  SAMANALA  and  SRI-PADA. 
By  William  Skebn,  Member  of  the  Cevlon  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.   With  Map.    Foap.  4to,  oloth,  10s.  6d. 

MOTJNTAIir   LIFE  and   COFFEE  CULTIVATION  in 

CETLON;  a  Poem  on  the  KNUCKLES  RANGE,  with  other  Poems. 
By  WiLUAH  Skebn/  Member  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.    Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  7^. 

8TAINBANE.~C0FFEE  HT  HATAL :    its  CULTUBE  and 

PREPARATION.  By  H.  E.  Stainbank,  of  H.  E.  Stainbank  &  Co., 
Coedmore  Estate,  and  Manager  of  the  Natal  Coffee  Works,  Umgeni, 
Natal.  In  Two  Parts  (Part  I.,  Culture  of  Coffee.— Part  II.,  Prepara- 
tion for  Market).   With  Appendix,  Diagiams,  &o.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

STATISTICAL  S0CIET7.-J0UBHAL  of  the  STATISTICAL 

SOCIETY  of  LONDON.  Published  Quarterly,  price  5s.  Complete 
Sets,  from  the  Tear  1838  to  December,  1873,  can  be  had,  with  General 
Index  up  to  1872,  price  23/.  15s,  6d, 
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8T0CaTrELEE.-A  FAMHIAE  HISTOEY  of  the  BKITISH 

ABMT,  from  the  Restoration  in  1660  to  the  Present  Time,  indading 
a  Description  of  the  Volunteer  Movement,  and  the  Progress  of  the 
Volnnteer  Organization.  By  J.  H.  Stooqublbb,  Author  of  an  *Illns- 
trated  Life  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,'  •  The  Military  Encyclopedia.' 
Grown  4to,  doth,  21«. 

SULLIVAN    (Sir   Edward,    Bart).-TEH    CHAPTEES   on 

SOCIAL  BEFOBM.    Demy  8vo,  doth,  price  5a. 

PEOTECTIOir    to    NATIVE    INDTJ8TEY.      By    Sir 

Edwabd  Sullivan,  Bart.,  Author  ot  •  Ten  Chapters  on  Social  Beform.' 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

8YM0NS.-BEITISH  EAINEALL,  1878.  The  DISTRIBU- 
TION of  BAIN  over  the  BBITI8H  ISLES  dnring  the  YBAB  1873, 
aa  observed  at  about  1700  Stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
With  MAPS  and  ILLUSTBATIONS.  Compiled  by  G.  J.  Stmonb, 
F.M.S.,  F.B.B.S.,  Member  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  &c 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5«.  IPMishsd  Annually. 

EAIN:    HOW,   WHEN,   WHEEE,    and  WHY  it   is 

MEASUBED;  being  a  Popular  Account  of  Balnfall  InvestigationB. 
With  Illustrations.  By  G.  J.  Stmonb,  F.M.S..  Editor  of  'Britidi 
Bainfall,'  &o.  This  work  is  intended  to  serve  a  double  purpose— to  be 
a  manual  for  the  use  of  observers,  and  to  provide  the  puUic  at  large 
with  an  epitome  of  the  results  hitherto  obtained,  and  their  application 
to  the  wants  of  civilissed  life.  It  also  contains  interesting  particulars 
of  the  BainfiOl  in  all  parte  of  the  world.    Post  8vo,  doth,  20. 

The    MONTHLY    METEOEOLOGICAL    MAGAZINE. 

Vols.LtoVm.  (1873).  Demy  8vo,  doth,  price  55.  each.  Published  in 
Monthly  Parte,  4(f .  each. 
EEOISTEATION  F0EM8.— Forms  for  One  Year,  with 

Instructions,  in  stiff  cover,  2s, 
Forms  for  Five  Years,  with  Instructions,  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 

BAEOMETEE  DIAGEAMS.— Set  of  12  for  One  Year.    1«. 

EEGISTBE  of  EAINPALL  for  ONE  YEAE.    Feap. 

folio,  3c?. 

TAYLEE.-The  NATIONAL  TAXES.     The  History,  Pro- 

gress,  and  Present  Stete  of  the  Bevenues  of  England  derived  from 
Taxation,  and  their  Expenditure.  By  Wm.  Tatler,  Esq.,  F.6.Sn 
Author  of  *  History  of  Taxation  in  England.'    Crown  8vo,  2».  6d. 

TOOGOOD   (Mrs.).— SIMPLE   SKETCHES   from   CHTJECH 

HISTOEY,  for  YOUNG  PEBSONS.    New  Edition.    18mo,  Is.  6rf. 

TYEEELL  (Lient.-Col.).-WATEEWAYS  or  EAILWAYS; 

or,  The  FUTUBE  of  INDIA.    With  Map.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

VICTOEIA,  The  BEITISH  "  EL  DOEADO."    Showing  the 

advantages  of  that  Colony  as  a  field  for  Emigration.  By  a  Colonist 
of  Twenty  Years*  Standing,  and  late  Member  of  a  Colonial  Legislature, 
With  Two  Coloured  Views  and  a  Map.    Super-royal  16mo,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 
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WALLACE'S  (W.)  MINERAL  DEPOSITS.— The  Laws  which 

Begulate  the  Deposition  of  Lead  Ore  in  Mineral  Lodes.  Illustrated  by 
an  Examination  of  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Mining  Districts  of 
Alston  Moor.  With  Map  and  numerous  Coloured  Plates.  Large  demy 
8vo,  cloth,  255. 

WEBBEE.-THE  KAIETETJR  FALLS,  BRITISH  GUIANA, 

THE  ESSEQUIBO  and  POTARO  RIVERS.  With  an  Account  of 
a  Visit  to  the  Kaieteur  Falls.  By  Lieut.-Oolonel  Webber,  2nd  West 
India  Regiment.  With  Map  and  Frontispiece,  and  Descriptive  Notes 
on  the  Geology  of  Guiana.     Crown  8yo,  doth,  4s.  Qd, 

WELD. -HINTS  to  INTENDING  SHEEP  FARMERS  in 

NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Pbedebiok  A.  Weld,  New  Zealand,  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  &c.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Land 
Regulations.    Fcap.  8vo,  Sd, 

WHITAS;ER.-The  GEOLOGT  of  the   LONDON   BASIN. 

Part  I.  The  Chalk  and  the  Eocene  Beds  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  Tracts.  ByW,  Whttakeb,  B.A.  Parts  by  H.  W.  Bbistow, 
F.tt.S.,  and  T.  McE.  Huohbs,  M.A.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  ISs. 

♦^*  This  work  forms  Volume  IV.  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.' 

WILKINS.-The  GEOLOGT  and  ANTiaXTITIES  of  the  ISLE 

of  WIGHT.  By  Dr.  B.  P.  Wilkins,  F.G.8.,  &c.  To  which  is  added 
the  Topography  of  the  Island— so  condensed  as  to  give  all  that  is 
useful  to  the  Tourist — by  John  Bbion.  It  is  illustrated  by  an 
elaborately-executed  Relievo  Map  of  the  Island,  coloured  geologically ; 
by  numerous  finely-engraved  geological  sections ;  and  by  a  fine  litho- 
.  graph  in  colours  of  the  tesselated  pavements  of  the  Roman  Villa  lately 
discovered  at  Carisbrooke.    Super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d, 

W YATT.-A  POLITICAL  and  MILITARY  HISTORY  of  the 

HANOVERL\N  and  ITALIAN  WAR.    By  Captain  W.  J.  Wtatt 
(Unattached),  formerly  of  the  Radetzky  Hussars.    With  Maps  and 
•      Plans.    Royal  8vo,  10s.  6rf. 

A    POLITICAL   and   MILITARY    REVIEW   of  the 

AUSTRO-ITALIAN  WAR  of  1866,  with  an  Account  of  the  Gari- 
baldiau  Expedition  to  the  Tyrol.  By  Captain  W.  J.  Wtatt  (Un- 
attaolied),  Author  of  'A  Political  and  Military  History  of  the 
Hanoverian  and  Italian  War,'  &o.  With  Photographic  Portrait  of  the 
Archduke  Albrecht.    Demy  Bvo,  cloth,  6*. 

YOUNG.  -  READABLE  SHORT-HAHD  -  SELF  -  TAUGHT : 

Being  a  System  by  which  people  can  teach  themselves,  write  the 
longest  woi-d  without  lifting  the  pen,  read  what  they  write,  and  cor- 
respond with  friends  at  home  or  abroad  on  pleasure  or  business.  It 
embraces  a  double  set  of  vowels,  with  Liquid  Consonants  grafted  on 
the  other  letters ;  with  a  Combination  of  Words  in  most  familiar  use 
into  ready  sentences.  The  whole  forming  a  System  of  Readable  Short- 
hand, Shobtened.    By  Mubdo  Young.    Demy  12mo,  boards,  2s.  6d. 
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8AHITA&T  LAW,  EVOIHEEBIira,  and  PSACTICK  in- 
tended to  ooutain  all  iDformation  required  by  Sewer  Authorities,  and 
their  several  Officers,  and  to  serve  as  a  complete  ffoda-meeum^  or 
praxiieal  hook  of  reference,  both  for  them  and  the  Engineering  Pro- 
fession. By  Uenbt  Law,  G.E.,  Author  of  *  The  Radiments  of  Civil 
Engineering/  *  The  Art  of  Constructing  Common  Beads,'  ftc. 

Pabt  I. — Legal. — Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  Sanitary  Hatters, 
omittiufi^  portions  repealed;  with  a  eompleie  Clamified  Abdrctet. 
Mode  of  procedure  for  obtaining  Provisional  Orders,  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, Loans  from  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners;  Extracts  from 
Standing  Orders ;  &c.,  &c. 

Part  II. — CoNSTsrcnvB. — ^Forms  of  Specifications  for  the  several 
works  required,  with  Drawings  of  snme,  ^ving  proportions  and  mode 
of  constructing  Sewers,  Wells,  Tanks,  Eeservdrs,  Uonse  and  Branch 
.  Sewers,  Water-Closets,  Earth-Closets,  &c.,  Flushing  and  Ventilating 
Sewers,  Straining,  Filtering,  and  Pmnping  Sewage,  &c.  Estimates 
and  Price  Lists  of  Materials  and  Plant. — Tables  of  Quantities  of 
Sewage,  Water  Supply  and  Bainfall,  Discharge  of  Sewers,  Pipes, 
Weirs,  Open  Channels,  Ac.    Tides  as  affecting  Level  of  Outfalls. 

Part  III. — Disposal  or  Utilization  of  Sewaqb. — Composition  of 
Sewage,  &c.  Chemical  Nature  and  Processes  for  Purification. — 
Abstract  of  Experiments,  &c. —  The  Application  and  Utilization  of 
Sewage.  Explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  Processes  already 
adopted,  namely: — 1.  Precipitation. —  2.  Irrigation. — 3.  Downwmru 
Intermittent  Filtration. — Cost  of  these  various  Processes. 

Part  IY.  —  Sanitary.  —  Sanitary  Measures  and  Begulationsi-^ 
Conditions  affecting  Human  Health.  —  Disinfectants,  &o. — Diseases 
engendered  by  want  of  Sanitary  Care. —  Sanitary  Principles  in  the 
Construction  of  Dwellings. — ^Ventilation.    Medium  8vo,  clotii. 

BBinSH    HAFtTFACTUBIKO   nTDITSTRISS.     Edited  by 

G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S.,  fto.  This  important  work  will  molude 
Mining,  Coal,  Iron  and  Steel,  Copper  Smelting,  Brass  Founding,  Tin 
Plate  and  Zinc  Working,  Guns,  Pins  and  Needle:<,  Kails,  ££otro- 
plate,  Saddlery,  Siege  and  War  Material,  Agricultural  Machinery, 
Cutlery,  Railways,  Tramways,  Telegraphs,  Ship  Building,  Alkalies, 
Acids,  Soap,  &c.  Explosives  and  Gunpowder,  Woollen,  Linen  and 
Flax,  Silk,  Hosiery,  Lace,  Caipets,  Cotton,  Dyeing  and  Bleaching, 
Pottery,  Glass,  India-rubber,  Gutta-percha,  Clordage,  Leather  and 
Hides,  Quarries  and  Building  Stones,  Gas  and  Lighting,  Oil,  Csoidlea, 
Paper,  IMnting  and  Bookbinding,  Furniture  and  Woodwork,  Jewellery, 
Musical  Instruments,  Watches  and  Clocks,  Toys,  Butter  and  Cheese, 
Salt,  Bread,  Biscuits,  Preserved  Provisions,  Sug^  Befining,  Brewing 
and  Distilling,  Tobacco,  &c ,  &o.    Medium  8vo,  doth. 

KASHHIB,  &c.— An  AGCOUirT  of  the  TEK&IT0BIE8  of 

the  MAHARAJA  of  JUMMOO  and  KASHMIR.  By  Fbedsbic 
Dbew,  F.R.G.S ,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mmes ;  late 
Governor  of  Gilgit,  aud  Geologist  to  the  Maharaja.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    Medium  8vo,  cloth. 
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